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AT  LAST 

By  COUNCILLOR  EDWARD  EVANS,  M.R.S.T. 

EORGANISATION,”  that  blessed  word,  beloved  by  teachers  and  administrators 
1  alike  cannot  fail  to  evoke  the  response  hoped  for  in  the  invigorating  editorial  article 
in  the  December  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  only  justification 
for  my  incursion  into  what  must  surely  develop  into  a  major  controversy. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the  outer  periphery  ot  blind 
affairs  to  understand  exactly  what  is  afoot.  The  Editor  says  “  It  is  an  open  secret. 
Why  the  secrecy?  Surely,  if  national  reorganisation  is  being  discussed,  the  only  b'ethoa 

- - of  approach  is  for  all  concerned  (and  all  must  necessarily  be  concerned  eventually) 

to  be  in  from  the  start.  Every  school  must  be  affected  sooner  or  later,  and  it  would  give  much  more 
confidence  if  the  heads  of  all  schools  for  the  blind  were  able  to  state  their  views  and  pool  their 
experience,  not  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  admirable  though  this  journal  may  be,  but  at  t 
conference  table.  No  objection  could  be  taken  to  a  restricted  conference  if  the  issues  involved  pertam 
only  to  the  schools  who  are  trying  to  negotiate  a  question  of  adjustment  of  functions  but  it  wou 
appear  that  in  this  case  issues  of  a  fundamental  character  are  being  examined.  If  such  is  tne  case, 

the  basis  of  representation  could  and  should  be  extended.  cnnn«nHn*>- 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  of  Education  following  its  pre-war  activities  in  sponsoring 

a  series  of  extremely  valuable  reports  dealing  with  the  Special  Schools,  has  been ,one °f  the, 
in  this  conference.  One  hopes  that  its  attitude  will  be  to  encourage,  t°  use  e  mi  es  >  vested 
and  larger  institutions  to  cast  off  their  subservience  to  precedent  and  the  static  effect  of I  their 
interests— in  the  form  of  old  endowments  and  charters— and  to  make  afi  attempt  to  march  pan  passu 

with  the  general  body  of  educational  endeavour.  x  rnne 

Unfortunately,  the  sketchy  outline  of  the  proposals  gives  insufficient  fdlff W a6.* s^‘ 
If,  as  would  appear,  they  are  concerned  only  with  certain  aspects  of  technical  and  vocational  trai  g, 

then  it  should  be  stated  at  once  that  they  do  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  1  rr)nosais 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Research  Committee  and  t< i  t..  P .  P° 
outlined  in  the  chapter  on  Administration.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tttit  dfespite  the  virtues  ot 
unanimity  it  is  a  pity  that  there  was  not  included  a  Minority  Report,  or  that  the  views  ot  the ^ minority 
on  one  of  the  few  really  controversial  issues  raised  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee; 
stressed.  The  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  large  multi-phase  institution  is  brought  out 
by  the  Editor,  and  is  a  fair  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  a  minority  of  the  Committee. 
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It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  development  of 
blind  education  in  this  country  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  history  of  individual  institutions. 
Only  during  recent  times  has  there  been  any 
attempt  at  the  development  of  a  co-ordinated 
system,  and  this,  even  now,  is  restricted  to 
certain  aspects  of  secondary  and  vocational 
education.  The  result  is  a  re-duplication  of 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  establishment  in 
different  localities,  with  very  little  fundamental 
differences  or  individuality.  These  institutions 
take  a  child  at  infancy  and  retain  him  into  adult 
life,  or  even  in  some  cases  into  old  age,  releasing 
him  only  at  the  grave.  Each  attempts  to  provide 
for  the  educational,  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  blind  person,  and  he  becomes  in  a  sense  as 
much  a  part  of  the  institution  as  the  fabric  itself. 

Unfortunately,  although  this  procedure  may 
be  of  value  in  safeguarding  the  material  interests 
of  the  blind  person  within  circumscribed  limits, 
it  has  produced  a  set  pattern  for  the  education 
and  the  employment  of  the  blind.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  schemes  for  post-primary 
training  and  in  the  development  of  technical 
education.  More  than  this,  it  has  tended  to  make 
the  blind  an  institutional  class — and  worse,  a 
one-institutional  class. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Hadow 
Report.  As  I  understand  this  fine  contribution 
to  modern  educational  thought,  the  basis  of  it 
can  be  reasonably  summarised  in  the  word 
“  selection.”  Children  are  selected,  so  far  as  is 
possible  with  the  selective  machinery  available, 
according  to  their  individual  needs  for  special 
types  of  training.  Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  a 
bias  is  given  towards  the  special  type  of  training 
suited  to  their  capabilities.  Under  the  scheme 
a  child  should  not  remain  in  the  same  school 
and  environment  during  the  whole  of  his  school 
life.  At  least  two  moves  are  envisaged,  and, 
even  if  he  derives  no  other  benefit,  he  does  make 
different  contacts  and  engage  in  other  interests 
and  activities  to  say  nothing  of  meeting  a  new 
personnel  in  the  teachers  of  his  new  school. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  in  the  application 
of  Hadow  principles  to  the  schools  for  the  blind 
is  that  while  in  normal  schools  the  scheme  can  be 
developed  under  a  single  education  authority 
it  would,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  to  reorganise  on  a 
national  or  s.t  least  a  regional  basis.  Is  this 
objection  wholly  valid  ?  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  difficulty  of  inducing  parents  to  send 
their  children  very  far  from  home  would  in¬ 
validate  any  scheme  of  reorganisation.  My  own 
experience,  consequent  upon  the  evacuation  of 
the  East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  to  a  district  more  than  300  miles  from 
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its  own  home,  is  that  there  is  very  little  to 
sustain  the  objection.  Our  numbers  could 
easily  be  made  up  to  their  pre-war  strength 
had  we  the  accommodation  available,  in  spite  of 
the  long  distances  between  home  and  school,  and 
a  long  separation  of  parents  and  children. 

I  am  sure  that  in  peacetime,  with  the  mollifying 
influence  of  long  holidays,  the  location  factor 
would  be  eliminated. 

What  are  the  defects  of  this  bugbear  of  all 
residential  establishments,  “over-institutionalis¬ 
ing  the  blind  child/’  as  the  Editor  describes  it? 
The  blind  child's  contacts  with  the  outside 
world  are  not  the  normal  contacts  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  as  one  of  a  community.  He  goes 
to  church  as  part  of  a  school  ;  he  attends 
a  concert  as  a  member  of  a  class ;  he  is 
entertained  at  a  party  because  he  is  one  of  a 
group  of  blind  children  ;  his  attitude  to  the 
economic  responsibilities  and  stresses  of  normal 
children  is  that  these  do  not  affect  him— he  is 
fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  nursed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  institution,  and  he  has  little 
concern  as  to  how  these  amenities  are  provided. 
His  world  is  confined  to  the  activities  bounded 
by  the  school-walls,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
progressive  and  industrious  teachers  can  do  to 
widen  his  experiences,  he  tends  to  regard  the 
world  as  rotating  round  the  axis  of  the  blind 
school.  Is  this  an  exaggerated  view  ?  Of 
course  it  is,  but  there  is  enough  of  this  attitude  | 
of  mind  in  every  blind  school  to  give  us  cause 
for  concern.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this  | 
the  principle  of  “  breaks  ”  should  be  introduced  | 
into  any  scheme  of  national  reorganisation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  disabilities  of  the 
schools  at  present,  and  one  that  is  likely  to 
remain  until  something  drastic  is  done,  is 
the  problem  of  adequate  classification.  Inmost 
blind  schools  the  numbers  do  not  justify*  on 
economic  grounds,  the  organisation  of  the 
school  into  more  than  half  a  dozen  classes. 
These  have  to  provide  for  all  children  from  5 
to  16  years  of  age.  In  some  schools  the  brightest 
children  can  easily  reach  the  top  class  at  the 
age  of  12  or  13  and  must  remain  there  until 
they  leave.  Under  anything  like  a  Hadow 
scheme  for  the  blind  a  much  more  practical  and 
educational  system  of  classification  would  be 
available. 

There  is  need  for  more  provision  for  mentally 
retarded  and  backward  children,  and  certainly 
for  higher-grade  mental  defectives. 

In  any  system  of  reorganisation  these  :  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  examined,  together  with 
those  already  mentioned  in  The  New  Beacon. 

Apparently  the  main  concern  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  question  of  the  specific  subjects, 
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— music,  pianoforte  tuning,  and  shorthand¬ 
typing,  together  with  that  of  the  selection  of 
pupils  for  secondary  education. 

It  will  be  granted,  I  imagine,  that  if  the  blind 
are  to  secure  and  maintain  a  place  in  industry, 
commerce  and  the  professions,  they  must  be 
able  to  hold  their  places,  not  because  they  are 
blind,  but  because  they  are  equally  proficient 
with  the  sighted  in  their  own  particular  calling. 

In  order  to  give  them  the  necessary  equipment 
it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  available  for 
them,  and  for  all  of  them,  the  best  training 
that  it  is  possible  to  devise.  To  my  mind,  the 
numbers  available  for  entry  into  the  professions 
named  do  not  justify  the  maintenance  of  moie 
than  one  establishment  for  their  training,  if  that 
is  to  be  developed  to  the  full  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  be  comparable  with  what  is 
available  for  seeing  students. 

The  number  of  candidates  entering  annually 
for  the  College  of  Teachers’  examination  for 
blind  pianoforte  tuners  is  an  index  of  the 
numbers  undergoing  training.  To  dissipate  the 
staff,  the  energy  and  the  equipment  necessary 
for  their  training  seems  to  me  uneconomical  in 
the  use  of  facilities. 

Rather  more,  however,  is  implied  in  the 
concentration  of  all  students  wishing  to  take  up 
a  special  career.  The  selection  of  staff  is 
equally  involved,  and  unless  a  real  endeavour 

HOME 

Ministry  of  Health  Circular  2543.— Workers 
for  the  blind  will  be  interested  in  paragraph  5 
of  this  circular,  namely,  Disregard  of  Health 
Insurance  Benefits,  which  draws  attention  to 
paragraph  2  (c)  and  (d)  of  Part  2  of  the  First 
Schedule  to  the  National  Health  Insurance, 
Contributory  Pensions  and  W  orkmen  s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  1941,  which  provides  that  from  the 
5th  January,  1942,  the  amount  of  Health  In¬ 
surance  benefit  which  is  required  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  in  computing  the  resources  of  a  person  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  needs  of  a  blind 
person  or  in  granting  outdoor  relief,  shall  be  the 
first  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  instead  of 
the  first  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  of 
the  benefit  as  hitherto. 

Court  Grange  Helps  the  Red  Cross.— At  a  con¬ 
cert  recently  held  at  Court  Grange  School  in  aid 
of  the  Red  Cross,  all  the  items  were  rendered  by 
the  children  themselves.  They  included  a 
gymnastic  display,  pianoforte  solos  and  duets, 
songs  by  the  choir,  performances  by  percussion 
bands  and  even  a  series  of  imitations  of  famous 


is  made  to  select  the  most  competent  teachers 
the  scheme  must  fail  to  function. 

It  is,  surely,  a  remarkable  institution  that  can 
provide  adequate  training  in  all  the  pursuits 
available  to  the  blind.  I  doubt  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  best  endeavours  of  schools  and 
institutions  which  have  made  notable  con¬ 
tributions  to  blind  education  in  the  past,  it  is 
either  possible  or  desirable  that  they  should 
continue  to  carry  as  many  courses  of  training 
as  they  do.  The  multi-phase  school  would 
justify  itself  only  if  it  were  assured  of  an 
adequate  entry  of  the  right  type  of  pupil,  and 
could  command  the  services  of  the  best  in¬ 
structors. 

With  regard  to  the  more  general  question 
of  the  selection  of  pupils  for  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  for  the  so-called  Central  School,  no 
machinery  can  be  effective  which  is  not  built 
with  the  “  co-operation  of  all  the  schools  which 
would  be  the  contributory  elements  in  this 
scheme. 

It  says  much  for  our  virility  as  a  nation  and 
no  less  as  a  body  of  administrators  of  blind 
education  that  these  proposals,  secret  though 
they  may  be,  should  be  brought  forward  at  the 
present  time.  I  imagine  that  the  Editor’s  main 
difficulty  will  be  to  restrain,  rather  than  to 
encourage,  the  flow  of  comment. 

NEWS 

persons  of  to-day  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  the  Red  Cross  amounted  to  £9. 

Deaf-Blind  Home,  Harrogate:  Sale  of  Work, — 

A  most  successful  Sale  of  work  by  the  residents  of 
the  National  Institute’s  Home  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  Harrogate,  was  held  on  December  10  in 
the  Church  Hall  of  the  parish,  kindly  lent  by  the 
vicar.  Shopping  baskets,  which  had  been  made 
in  large  quantities,  were  unexpectedly  sold  out 
about  ten  days  before  the  Sale,  owing  to  the 
Government  prohibition  of  wrapping  of  parcels, 
so  at  the  last  moment  the  residents  had  to  set 
to  work,  against  time,  to  build  up  a  new  stock. 
Classes  for  handicrafts  had  begun  in  the  spring, 
and  had  continued  through  the  summer,  so  that 
when  the  Sale  was  organised  no  fewer  than  seven 
stalls  were  laden  with  knitted  goods,  stools,  tray 
cloths,  chair  backs,  baskets  and  bags,  all  made  by 
the  deaf-blind,  many  of  whom  had  had  to  be 
entirely  instructed  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet  and  several  of  whom  had  never  be¬ 
fore  done  any  kind  of  handicraft.  The  Sale  was 
enormously  enjoyed  by  all,  and  they  are  eagerly 
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looking  forward  to  holding  another  in  due  course ; 
it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Matron  of  the 
Home  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  handicraft  instructor, 
who  was  responsible  not  only  for  all  the  teaching 
given,  but  also  for  designing  artistic  posters 
advertising  the  Sale. 

A  Message  from  a  Masseur.— Mrs.  Chaplin- 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute’s  School 
of  Massage  and  Electrotherapy,  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  blind  Colonial  mas¬ 
seur,  who  is  a  post-graduate  of  the  school  : 

Another  year  has  again  spent  itself,  and  it  is 
again  time  for  me  to  send  you  my  greetings  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  May  1942  bring 
peace  and  victory.  From  time  to  time  we  in  this 
land  so  far  removed  from  all  the  trials  that  you 
in  the  old  country  have  sustained  with  such 
courage,  get  an  insight  into  your  bulldog  spirit 
through  the  speeches  of  ‘  good  old  Winston,’  and 
when  one  reflects  that  he  has  now  been  able  to 
say  that  the  British  Empire  is  at  least  as  strong 
in  numbers  of  aircraft  as  the  Hun,  one  feels  that 
there  will  be  cause  for  a  happier  Christmas  this 
year.  I  note  with  much  interest  that  the  recent 
Massage  examinations  had  a  record  number  of 
candidates  from  the  N.I.B.— that  is  a  raspberry 
for  Hitler,  anyway.” 

Braille  Magazine  Changes  Title. —  The  Braille 
Mission  Field  will  in  future  be  called  S.P.G. 
Braille  N ews.  It  is  issued  bi-monthly,  beginning 
with  the  January-February  number,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
E  oreign  Parts,  and  the  size  and  price  remain  as 
before  (2s.  per  annum  post  free). 

Queen  Mary  Buys  from  the  Blind.— Among  the 
Christmas  purchases  made  by  Queen  Mary  were  a 
number  of  sponge-bags  made  by  Mr.  L.  Chivers, 
a  Bath  blind  ex-serviceman. 

The  War-Blinded  at  America  Lodge.— A 

notable  comment  was  made  by  Captain  Deane 
at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  when  speaking  on  hi^ 
visit  to  America  Lodge,  the  Institute’s  Home  of 
Recovery  for  War-Blinded  Civilians  at  Torquay. 
“  Hitler,”  he  said,  “  may  have  mangled  the 
bodies  of  the  people  who  have  gone  to  America 
Lodge,  but  the  treatment  given  there  by  the 
Institute  has  saved  their  souls.” 

Memorial  Tablet  to  the  Late  Albert  Siddall. _ 

Last  month  before  a  large  gathering  of  blind 
people  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Albert 
Siddall  was  unveiled  at  the  Social  Club  for  the 
Blind,  Rochdale.  The  tablet  is  the  gift  of  the 
blind  people  themselves  to  one  who,  blind  him¬ 
self,  had  rendered  42  years  service  to  his  blind 
fellows.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads 

In  memory  of  Albert  Siddall,  for  more  than 
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forty-two  years  until  his  death  on  April  21st 
1941,  a  home  teacher  for  the  blind.  This  tablel 
was  placed  here  by  all  who,  sharing  his  affliction 
were  privileged  to  share  also  his  friendship  and 
to  trust  in  his  guidance.” 

British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  :  Christmas 
Appeal. — The  usual  broadcast  appeal  was  made 
on  Christmas  night,  and  this  year — for  the  first 
time — it  was  made  by  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
sight  by  enemy  action.  He  spoke  simply  but' 
eloquently  of  what  wireless  meant  to  him,  and 
how  it  was  an  entrance  to  the  friendship  and 
gaiety  of  ordinary  life.  He  stressed,  too,  the 
fact  that  in  wartime  it  brought  reliable  news 
into  the  blind  man’s  home  and  saved  him  from 
rumour  and  false  information.  The  appeal  was 
a  most  successful  one,  and  already  the  sum  of 
over  £23,300  has  been  received  from  about 
53,000  contributors  ;  that  donations  average 
over  eight  shillings  per  head  is  surely  proof  of 
generosity  which  is  amazing  in  wartime. 

Braille  Letters  for  Blind  Prisoners. — The  Red 
Cross  Society  has  offered  to  transcribe  into 
Braille  next-of-kin  letters  to  blind  prisoners  of 
war. 

Blind  Organist’s  Forthcoming  Recital. — Mr. 

Frank  Goodey,  A.R.C.O.,  A.T.C.L.,  who  was 1 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Crowley  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  has  been  asked  to  give  an 
organ  recital  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  nth 
February,  at  Limpsfield  Chart  Church,  Surrey. 
He  is  at  present  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  South  Lambeth. 

Canadian  Soldiers  Visit  a  Sunshine  Home.— 

Thirty-five  Canadian  soldiers  in  battle-dress  1 
clambered  down  from  what  Mr.  Wilfred  Pickles  j 
calls  their  “  lurries,”  and  made  their  way  in  the 
fading  light  of  the  winter  afternoon  up  the  drive 
of  a  country  house,  somewhere  in  Sussex.  Each  j 
carried  a  knobbly  parcel  under  his  arm.  They  j 
entered  a  brightly  lit  hall,  hung  with  crimson  ; 
paper  chains,  and  gay  with  shining  evergreens  ;  , 
the  lights  of  a  Christmas  tree  twinkled,  and 
caught  the  gleaming  silver  ornaments  that 
hung  from  its  dark  branches.  The  men,  in 
their  heavy  Army  boots,  clumped  across  the 
floor,  shrieks  of  joy  went  up  from  the  waiting 
blind  babies  whose  Christmas  party  at  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  they  had  been  invited  to  share, 
and  small  hands  were  stretched  out  in  eager 
welcome  to  the  exciting  guests.  Some  of  the 
men  were  fathers  and  others  had  small  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home  across  the  Atlantic,  so  that 
they  handled  the  babies  with  the  careless  ease  of 
experts  and  none  of  the  shyness  of  the  amateur, 
and  the  children  felt  quite  at  home  in  their  arms. 
The  knobbly  parcels,  still  in  the  wrappings  in 
which  they  had  arrived  from  overseas,  were 
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recklessly  torn  open,  and  their  contents — cakes, 
candies,  chocolate,  chewing  gum — were  given  to 
the  children  ;  even  Sister  had  not  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  was  given  flowers  and  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  bearing  the  regimental  badge.  Some¬ 
one  played  the  piano,  and  everyone  sang  carols. 


Short  Story  Competition  Results. — The  Jewish 
Braille  Review,  New  York,  recently  organised  a 
short  story  competition  (open  to  the  adult  blind 
in  the  United  States,  South  America  and  the 
British  Empire)  as  part  of  its  tenth  anniversary 
•celebrations.  The  distinguished  judging  Com¬ 
mittee  included  Professor  Donald  Clark,  of 
Columbia  University  (Chairman),  Louis  Brom- 
field  and  Andre  Maurois,  and  the  names  of  the 
successful  competitors  were  broadcast  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  23rd,  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who, 
in  congratulating  them,  said  that  she  did  so, 
“  Because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  to 
free  themselves  from  the  handicap  of  blindness.” 
British  Empire  prize-winners  were  : — 

First.  Clarence  Hutchinson  (Sussex). 

Second.  Lilian  Florence  Smith  (Perthshire). 

Third.  Sidney  Askins  (Sydney,  Australia). 

Ivy  Watkins  (Glamorgan). 

In  addition  two  British  competitors  were 
honourably  mentioned  : — 

Miss  R.  Fletcher  (Cheshire)  and  Sadie  Isaacs 
(Somerset) . 

The  first  prize-winner,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has 
occasionally  contributed  to  The  New  Beacon 
and  this  “  gave  him  the  confidence  in  himself 
he  needed  ”  to  undertake  the  ambitious  task  of 
writing  a  short  story. 

Moscow  Library  for  the  Blind. — In  Moscow 
there  is  a  special  library  for  the  blind.  It 
consists  of  nearly  14,000  volumes,  including 
belles-lettres  and  scientific  books,  most  of  them 
in  Braille.  In  addition  to  a  great  deal  of  recent 
fiction,  the  library  also  contains  all  the  writings 
of  such  well-known  Russian  authors  as  Gorky, 
Tolstoi,  Pushkin  and  Gogol,  and  the  works  of 
Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

The  German  War-blinded. — The  following  is 
an  extract  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Goebbels  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Berlin  weekly  Das  Reich  : — 

“  There  is  in  Berlin  a  hospital  with  over  a 
hundred  young  men  blinded  in  this  war,  mostly 
between  18  and  24  years.  For  each  of  them  we 
have  put  a  radio  set  up  in  his  room  and  they 
rejoiced  about  it  like  children.  They  were 
scarcely  halfway  on  their  feet  again  when  they 
started  life  afresh.  They  began  to  retrain  in 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  new  profession. 
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Then  at  the  padre’s  request  the  Sister  told  the 
men  about  the  work  of  the  Sunshine  Homes, 
and  finally,  after  more  music  and  laughter,  they 
left,  promising  to  come  back  another  day,  and 
next  time  to  bring  the  regimental  band  with 
them. 

i  NEWS 

One  of  them  had  lost,  apart  from  his  eyesight, 
his  entire  left  arm  and  half  of  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand.  With  the  stump  of  this  hand  he 
is  learning  to  type.  At  first  everybody  declared 
this  impossible,  but  he  accomplished  it  with 
iron  energy.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  believe 
that  melancholy  and  sadness  prevail  in  this 
hospital.  Nowhere  do  you  hear  less  complaints 
or  see  more  courage  than  here.” 

Vichy’s  Blind  Ambassador. — Monsieur  Scapini, 
the  French  deputy  blinded  in  the  last  war, 
visited  Germany  last  month.  He  has  been 
acting  as  French  delegate  in  Germany  on 
questions  concerning  war  prisoners,  and  was 
referred  to  for  the  first  time  as  “  Ambassador  ” 
in  the  Vichy  announcement  of  his  journey. 

District  Map  for  the  Blind  .—A  relief  map  of 
the  whole  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has 
enabled  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  from 
Perkins  Institution  to  walk  the  streets  freely 
and  do  their  own  shopping  without  trouble  to 
the  traffic  police.  All  the  traffic  lights  are  shown 
and  dangerous  crossings  indicated.  The  blind 
pedestrians  are  further  aided  by  bells  which  are 
fixed  to  all  traffic  lights  and  which  ring  when 
the  lights  turn  red.  New  students  of  Perkins 
Institution  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  on  their 
own  until  they  have  completed  at  least  a  month’s 
study  of  the  map. 

Eye  Injuries  in  American  Industries. — In  a 

study  by  Louis  Resnick,  recently  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  said  that  about  a  thousand  eye 
injuries  occur  daily  in  American  factories,  mills, 
mines  and  other  industries,  of  which  only  2  per 
cent,  are  not  preventable.  Carelessness  is  the 
cause  of  the  remaining  98  per  cent.  Most 
serious  of  all  is  the  failure  to  keep  adequate 
records  of  eye  injuries  due  to  poisonous  chemicals. 
In  these  days,  when  in  America,  as  here,  every 
moment  of  the  worker’s  time  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance,  the  fact  that  eye  injuries  lead  to  the  loss 
of  more  than  53  million  man-hours  of  work 
each  year  is  even  more  significant  than  the 
huge  financial  losses  incurred  by  workers  and 
employers.  “  Practically  all  the  financial  loss 
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and  the  human  suffering  resulting  from  the 
blinding  of  industrial  workers  could  be  averted 
by  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  employees 
in  the  utilisation  of  demonstrated  methods  of 
preventing  accidents  and  diseases.”  The  facts 
are  startling.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  anything  on  similar  lines  is  being  done  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  risks  of  industrial 
accidents  have  increased  so  greatly  in  the  past 
two  years,  owing  to  the  extension  of  factory 
work  in  the  making  of  munitions. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

American  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  recently  published  the  Report  of  its 
19th  Biennial  Convention,  held  at  Indianapolis 
in  July.  Col.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
presided,  and  over  forty  papers  were  read  in  the 
four  days  in  which  the  Convention  remained  in 
session.  They  ranged  practically  over  the  whole 
of  blind  welfare,  including  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  the  education  of  the  partially  sighted, 
industrial  placement,  home  teaching  and  the 
talking  book,  and  the  fact  that  membership  of 
the  Convention  included  over  a  hundred  blind 
persons  is  proof  that  the  solutions  offered  for 
the  problems  of  blindness  were  often  based  on 
personal  experience.  Mr.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
though  of  course  unable  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  person,  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
British  Blind  in  War-time,  and  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie  one  on  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 
It  is  impossible  out  of  so  great  an  amount  of 
material  to  single  out  any  one  paper,  and  perhaps 
the  best  one  can  do  is  to  give  four  of  the  most 
interesting  resolutions  in  which  the  findings  of 
the  Conference  were  finally  embodied  : — 

1.  That  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  asked  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind. 

2.  That  training  courses  be  set  up  for  home 
teachers  in  areas  where  up  to  now  they 
have  not  been  arranged. 

3.  That  the  professional  status  of  the  home 
teacher  be  stabilised  by  the  setting  up  of 
a  Board  of  certification. 

4.  That  a  Braille  library  of  plays  be  built  up, 
for  the  help  of  schools  anxious  to  encourage 
their  pupils  in  dramatics. 

A  report  was  received  from  a  Committee  set 
up  to  consider  “  the  care  and  training  of 
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Americans  becoming  blind  as  the  result  of  .  . 
possible  participation  of  the  U.S.  in  the  present 
World  War.”  It  is  significant  that  so  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  Report  the  “  possible 
participation  ”  has  become  a  fact. 

Chorleywood  College  Magazine. 

Those  responsible  for  producing  this  magazine 
for  1940-41  are  to  be  congratulated  on  combining  j 
an  interesting  magazine,  so  far  as  matter  is 
concerned,  with  a  modest  format,  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  wartime  conditions  than  the  thick 
paper  and  lavish  printing  often  characteristic 
of  school  magazines.  The  news  of  old  girls  is 
once  again  evidence  of  the  wide  range  covered 
by  former  pupils,  who  number  in  their  ranks  a 
Health  Insurance  inspector,  a  milk  officer^ 
nurses,  masseuses  and  several  teachers.  Out¬ 
standing  contributions,  both  from  the  same  pen, 
are  “  Silly  Symphony  ”  in  verse  and  a  prose  essay 
“  Woodland  Walk.”  Here  is  “  Silly  Symphony  ”  : 

Grey  cuckoos  sing  and  bluebells  ring, 

And  flowers  pass  through  feathered  grass. 

Strong  castles  smile,  and  mountains  while 
Away  the  years  with  merry  jest. 

And  worms  and  snails  leave  golden  trails. 

Clear  drops  of  dew  are  pearl  all  through  ; 

There  bubbles  last  and  never  burst 
Until  the  children  want  them  to. 

Green  fishes  blink  and  clouds  are  pink, 

And  silver  stars  play  “  Catch  ”  with  Mars. 

Tall  chimney  stacks  dance  round  in  packs, 

And  jump  along  from  house  to  house. 

Blue  waterfalls  hide  caverned  halls, 

And  peacocks  vain  shine  through  the  rain. 

Crisp  leaves  of  brown  come  tumbling  down. 

Then  tumble  up  the  trees  again. 

The  Conquest  of  Blindness. 

“You  Can  Conquer  Your  Blindness,”  by* 
Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  is  a  modest  8-page 
pamphlet  published  by  St.  Dunstan’s  and 
addressed  to  St.  Dunstaners,  but  in  a  very 
limited  space  it  says  a  great  deal  that  is  useful — 
primarily  to  the  newly  blinded,  but  also  to  those 
who  care  for  them.  The  fact  that  Sir  Ian  is 
himself  blind  and  has  overcome  his  blindness  and 
is  able  to  say  that  “  during  the  past  25  years  I 
have  led  an  interesting  and  varied  life  and  have 
done  and  experienced  much  to  make  me  happy  ” 
should  be  of  enormous  encouragement  to  those 
who  face  to-day  what  he  had  to  face  as  a  youth 
of  nineteen.  “  There  will  be  difficulties,  but  you 
will  overcome  them  ”  is  the  text  of  his  pamphlet, 
and  he  shows  how  from  the  moment  that  a 
newly  blinded  person  begins  to  wash  and  dress 
himself  and  tell  the  time  with  his  Braille  watch,, 
the  process  of  what  we  clumsily  call  rehabilitation 
has  begun  and  may  continue  almost  in¬ 
definitely.  Work,  vigorous  exercise,  the  wireless,, 
indoor  games,  reading — all  have  their  part  in 
the  full  life  which  includes  “a  normal  outlook,, 
normal  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. *>  . 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE 


By  BEN  PURSE 


RECENTLY  we  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject,  during  the 
course  of  which  an  endeavour  was  made 
-  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  way  with 
various  problems  arising  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Health  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Acts.  It  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  situation  that  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  various  policies  pursued  by 
organisations  for  the  blind  in  respect  of  evacua¬ 
tion,  that  certain  problems  would  confront  us 
that  no  form  of  legislation  could  have  anticipated. 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the  articles  to 
which  reference  is  here  made,  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  ensued  which  for  the  most  part 
was  satisfactorily  dealt  with  at  the  time. 
Certain  difficulties,  however,  had  to  be  placed 
before  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  it  is 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  we  now  write. 

Many  blind  persons  have  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  owing  to  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  had  no  control ;  for  long  periods 
prior  to  evacuation  they  had  been  regularly 
employed,  and  the  management  of  institutions 
or  workshops  had  stamped  their  cards  regularly, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  obligations  committed  to 
them  under  statute.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
however,  when  evacuation  became  a  real 
necessity,  many  of  the  employees  have  been 
unable  to  resume  their  work  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  domiciled  for  the  time  being.  In  short, 
their  maintenance  had  to  be  provided  and 
guaranteed  by  the  county  and  county  borough 
authorities  normally  and  legally  responsible 
for  their  subsistence.  The  result  unfortunately 
has  been  that  some  potential  workers  have 
already  forfeited  their  claims  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Acts,  whilst  many  others  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  period  when  their 
benefits  will  normally  cease. 

In  a  communication  addressed  by  us  to  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  these  difficulties  were 
clearly  expressed,  and  guidance  sought  as  to  the 
future  course  of  action  which  should  be  taken 
in  all  cases  where  a  real  danger  of  the  forfeiture 
of  benefits  was  imminent.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to 
take  these  matters  into  account  when  legislation 
was  being  prepared,  for  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  how  national  affairs  were  going  to 
develop  and  in  what  particular  way  the  interests 
of  insured  persons  might  be  jeopardised.  Most 
other  contingencies  were  adequately  provided 


for,  and  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
National  Health  and  Unemployment  provisions, 
they  have  been  widely  drawn  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  conceived.  Nevertheless,  the  peculiar 
difficulties  cited  above  have  given  rise  to  a 
situation  of  hardship  for  the  remedying  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  reasonably  adequate  or 
satisfactory  solution  immediately  available. 

In  a  communication  we  have  received  from 
the  Controller,  the  following  observations  occur  : 

“  After  careful  consideration  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  only  way  in  which  persons  can  maintain 
their  insurance  beyond  the  date  on  which  their 
insurance  as  employed  contributors  is  due  to 
cease  is  by  becoming  voluntary  contributors.  .  . 
Application  to  become  a  voluntary  contributor 
is  required  to  be  made  before  the  date  on 
which  insurance  as  an  employed  contributor  is 
due  to  end  ;  and  whilst  the  Department  has 
power  to  extend  the  time  for  making  application, 
such  power  is  exercised  only  exceptionally.  In 
the  case  of  blind  persons  whose  insurance  has 
already  ended  owing  to  circumstances  arising 
from  evacuation,  the  Department  would  be 
prepared  to  authorise  an  extension  of  the  time 
for  making  the  required  application  provided 
that  such  application  is  made  without  undue 
delay.”  Such  applications  must  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  candidate  desires  to  become  a 
voluntary  contributor  and  must  state  whether 
for  both  health  and  pensions  purposes  or  for 
health  insurance  only  or  for  pensions  purposes 
only.  It  is  requested  that  all  such  applications 
be  marked  “  evacuated  blind  person.”  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  married  woman  is 
not  entitled  to  become  a  voluntary  contributor 
for  health  insurance  purposes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  rates  of  contributions  for  health 
insurance  have  been  raised  to  lid.  a  week  in  the 
case  of  a  man  and  lOJd.  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
from  5th  January,  1942.  Any  blind  persons 
who  are  still  in  their  free  insurance  period  and 
who  desire  to  become  voluntary  contributors 
should,  if  qualified,  make  their  applications 
direct  to  their  approved  societies  if  they  are 
already  members  of  approved  societies,  or  to 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  if  they  are  deposit  contributors. 

Though  we  cannot  regard  the  arrangements 
indicated  above  as  being  entirely  satisfactory,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
no  other  course  of  procedure  can  be  followed. 
The  great  disadvantage,  however,  lies  in  the 
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fact  that  the  voluntary  contributor,  although 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  contribution,  receives 
fewer  benefits  than  those  normally  provided 
under  schemes  of  general  insurance.  These 
circumstances,  however,  have  been  repeatedly 
indicated  whenever  a  new  Act  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  those  who 
were  eligible  for  insurance  in  the  early  days  of 
the  enactment  are  necessarily  entitled  to  more 
adequate  financial  consideration  than  new 
entrants  who  joined  the  scheme  for  other  than 
the  ordinary  reasons  which  actuate  the  desire 
for  insurance.  Doubtless  it  will  be  found  in 
many  instances  that  the  individual  contributor 
under  a  voluntary  scheme  will  find  it  to  be  a 
hardship  to  have  to  pay  the  increased  contribu¬ 
tions,  but  such  cases  will  probably  be  sym¬ 
pathetically  considered  by  the  voluntary  agencies 
for  the  blind  wherever  hardship  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  statement  made 
above  that  the  situation  can  only  be  met 
adequately  by  some  form  of  voluntary  insurance, 
and  if  the  local  authorities  are  wise  they  will 
not  allow  those  blind  persons  for  whom  they 
are  responsible,  to  be  deprived  either  of  their 
contributory  pensions  or  of  other  benefits  which 
voluntary  insurance  would  secure  to  them, 
because  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  contributions 
has  to  be  provided.  It  may  well  be,  however, 
that  when  the  new  Committee  reports  on  the 
whole  subject  of  insurance,  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  scheme  will  be  available  for  all 
wage-earners  and  for  those  who  are  receiving 
salaries  on  a  much  higher  basis  than  that  now 
sanctioned.  We  do  clearly  know,  however,  what 
the  position  of  the  blind  worker  is,  and  the 
agencies  must  be  prepared  to  give  them  that 
measure  of  protection  and  consideration  which 
the  abnormal  situation  has  rendered  necessary. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wilcox,  Manager  of  West  Ham 
Council’s  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  has  resigned 
upon  his  appointment  as  Factory  Manager  to 
the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham. 

*  *  * 

After  twelve  years  of  splendid  service  as 
home  teacher  to  Eastbourne’s  blind  people, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Leach  has  felt  obliged  to  resign 
from  the  position  owing  to  family  ties.  She  has 
now  two  little  sons,  one  a  young  baby. 

Mrs.  Leach’s  work  among  the  blind,  always 
characterised  by  kindness  and  sympathy,  has 
never  been  more  devoted  than  during  the  past 
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year.  The  responsibility  of  travelling  with  the 
blind  people  of  Eastbourne  last  autumn  to 
Gloucestershire  when  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  evacuate,  fell  to  Mrs.  Leach’s  share,  and 
she  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work  arranging 
billets. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Telegraphist  in  the  Signals  Section  of 
the  Home  Guard. — Mr.  Percival  Dean,  of  Clay- 
gate,  who  is  working  in  this  capacity,  has  among 
other  duties  the  work  of  making  and  maintaining 
the  electrical  equipment  normally  met  with  in 
small  signals  stations.  He  has  to  take  down 
Morse  telegraphic  messages  in  Braille  and  for 
this  purpose  uses  a  Braille  shorthand  machine, 
gladly  lent  to  him  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  ;  it  is  service  of  a  kind  that  the  Braille 
shorthand  machine  has  probably  never  been 
required  to  carry  out  before,  and  it  is  good  to 
know  from  Mr.  Dean  that  the  apparatus  “  is 
doing  extremely  practical  and  useful  work  in  the 
national  cause  .  .  .  without  the  machine,  the  task 
would  be  hopeless.” 

Court  Grange  Musical  Examination  Suc¬ 
cesses. — The  retarded  blind  children  at  Court 
Grange  School  again  maintained  their  high 
standard  of  attainment  in  the  Examinations  of 
the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
Music,  London,  held  last  December.  Of  fifteen 
entries,  all  satisfied  the  examiner,  Mr.  Spencer 
Dyke,  and  two  Distinctions  and  six  Credits  were 
awarded.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
of  the  children  were  awarded  full  marks  for  the 


aural  tests.  Detailed  results  are  as 

follows  : — 

SINGING. 

Grade. 

Award. 

R.  Drum 

1 

Distinction. 

I.  Birchall 

. .  1 

Credit. 

M.  Brown 

1 

Credit. 

V.  Young 

1 

Credit. 

B.  Peterson 

2 

Credit. 

E.  Whatford 

2 

Credit. 

PIANOFORTE. 

M.  Brown 

Preliminary- 

Pass. 

V.  Young 

Preliminary 

Pass. 

I.  Birchall 

1 

Distinction. 

A.  Robins 

1 

Pass. 

R.  Drum 

2 

Pass. 

L.  Pelham 

2 

Credit. 

B.  Peterson 

3 

Pass. 

T.  Allison 

4 

Pass. 

E.  Whatford 

5 

Pass. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  children  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  examination  by  a  blind  musician, 
Mr.  Slee,  L.R.A.M.,  A.T.C.L.,  A.L.C.M.,  who 
was  trained  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  at  Norwood. 


Published  by 
the  National 
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A  PERSONAL  DUTY  TOWARDS  THE  BLIND 

RA^fNiQIoLsa^dT’  "hRn  SPeaking  °Vhe  SeC.°nd  r6adin«  of  the  Blind  Persons 
+u  l  9  d  '  However  cynical  a  man  s  nature  may  be  of  all  the  cnro* 

at  could  come  to  him,  his  great  fear  would  be  blindness.  May  that  fear  be 

an  appalling  sense  of  responsibility.”  The  general  public  of  recent  times  have 

without  a  doubt,  felt  this  sense  of  responsibility.  An  appeal  to  them  for  fnnrf  ’ 

LCLrtreyst0DroofoafCtthVity  °f  ^  Welfar\has  “ever  passed  them  unheeded  and 
r —  *  ■  tne  latest  proof  of  their  ceaseless  sympathy  with  the  blind a  ^ 

incurred  by  their  own  sight-is  the  munificent  response  to  the  Christmas  evening  appeal  loathe 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  broadcast  by  a  war-blinded  man.  g  appeal  tor  the 

It  is  also  certain  that  a  person  with  sight  when  confronted  casually  with  a  blind  person  will 
readily  exert  his  ability  to  assist  He  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  show  a  blind  man  the  way  He  Id 
even  demonstrate  his  solicitude  by  friendly  nudges  and  animated  talk,  not  greatly  perhaos 
fastidious  blind  person  s  taste,  but  exemplifying  the  eagerness  of  his  desire  to  help  S  far  so’yC 

But  when  it  comes  to  helping  a  blind  man  towards  the  things  he  most  needs,  which  are  not  necessarily 
either  financial  or  neighbourly  in  nature,  how  does  the  general  public  stand  ?  necessarily 

A  sighted  person  is  usually  nervous  of  the  blind.  Between  him  and  the  blind  is  the  expert  in  blind 

welfare  and  he  reheson  the  expert  telling  him  when  and  how  his  help  is  needed.  But  he  shouH  not  be  so 

diffident  of  his  own  judgment.  No  expert  on  blind  welfarecan  tell  him  howto  reach  the  hopes  the  fears 

the  passions  and  desires  which  so  frequently  must  lie  submerged  in  a  blind  man's  soul  The  sense  I 

being  different  the  knowledge  of  being  dependent,  are  often  impenetrable  barriers  reared  bv  a  blind 

man  s  proud  nature  against  the  prying  of  strangers.  Each  blind  man  and  woman  constitutes  a  senate 

study  for  the  would-be  helper,  who  can  only  gain  inklings  of  how  he  can  help  by  the  c  osest  unthint 

unobtrusive  study.  Every  grain  of  help  rendered  to  a  sensitive  nature-and blindness  is’bound  to 

increase  sensitiveness-must  be  rendered  with  the  greatest  tact.  The  slightest  suggestion  that  the 

blind  recipient  of  help  or  advice  is  a  “  case  "  is  fatal ;  he  descends  a  step  towards  being  a  ‘‘case  ” 

The  faintest  hint  that  the  help  given  to  him  is  entirely  altruistic  is  equally  fatal  •  he  descends  fSL 

towards  complete  dependence  He  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  regard  his  helper  as  a  ‘de  ’'' 

he  should  be  allowed  to  retaliate  in  helping ;  and  as  the  mutual  relationship  grows  his  blindness 

will  become  m  his  eyes  and  m  the.  eyes  of  the  helper,  a  mere  Dhvsical  defect  liVp  b^i  »  r  • 
leg  or  his  own  slight  stammer.  P  pnysical  detect,  like  the  helper  s  limping 

The  only  unfailing  guide  to  what  a  blind  man  most  needs  is  the  blind  man  himself  WEon 
get  to  know  a  blind  man  intimately  you  become  conscious  of  the  rawness  and  cruditv  of  vonr  °U 

atthude  S‘‘  I  haveTt1  h°m  ^  Tld  haVe  Ithst0od  the  insufferable  superiority  of  y^r  sighted 
I  can't  follow  up  a  snu£  whh  a*  plnch^T™  the"  S 

well.  With  intimacy  grows  naturalness  of  behaviour  and  then  you  become  aware"  if  you  areluckv 
of  two  facts.  Let  a  blind  man  state  them.  After  the  last  war  a  hlim-Rri  rk,  ,r  y  .  ..  lucky. 
“  No  purson  with  sight  c.o  be,  o,  ever  will  be,  able  o  s«  (rZ  a  bSfman^lTo?  *"  Wr°,e  : 

Statue*”'  “*  “i  independence.  Once  &  hi,  ZSTbS  “S 

outwardly  content  to  be  listless  and  depiea“„“b„  can  t,  ,  of S  ir  tamtf.ta.^/S  f 

!?afr  °PeS  u6  smouldermg  there  and  what  faiths  lie  dying  ?  If  our  sense  of  resDonsffihhvT,  ’  a 
the  blind  really  appals,  can  only  casual  and  secondary  help  suffice  ?  Just  picture  the  revolution  that 
would  take  place  in  the  blind  community  if  every  employer  of  labour  set  himself  serionslv  to  i 
;,ust  one  blind  person  as  an  economic  wage-earner  in  Ms  own  business  or  factory  ¥he  Editor  “ 
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“  I’LL  WALK  BESIDE  YOU  ” 


By  BERYL, 


I  AM  greatly  honoured  in  the  responsibility 
of  my  human  calling  :  I  am  the  guide  of 
my  Master,  even  though  I  am  but  a  bitch. 
Whenever,  in  the  course  of  leading  the 
Master  in  his  journeyings,  I  hear  uncouth- 
minded  humans  contemptuously  designate  a 
female  of  their  kind  with  my  sex  nomen,  I  feel 
urged  in  righteous  resentment  to  bite  from 
them  big  and  paining  mouthfuls,  for  I  am  as 
proud  of  being  the  bitch  I  am  as  any  devoted 
woman  who  has  pledged  her  life  to  guiding  her 
loved  one  through  the  perils  of  the  streets  m 

peace  and  in  war.  . 

Due  to  some  serious  physical  deficiencies, 

my  course  at  the  Guide  Dogs’  College  at  Wal¬ 
lasey  did  not  include  typewriting,  so  I  am  not 
actually  typing  this  myself.  But  I  know  doggy 
Well  that  the  almost  blind  Home  Teacher  whom 
I  am  walking  with  the  Master  through  the  testing 
traffic  of  this  city  to-day  is  going  to  make  an 
article  about  it  all.  I  know  this  by  the  questions 
being  asked  of  the  Master  and  the  answers  he 
gives  to  them.  In  fact,  my  name  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  that  I  am  in  danger  of  colliding 
the  three  of  us  into  on-coming  people,  for  I 
keep  looking  up  to  show  that  I  am  aware  of 
the  trend  of  the  talk. 

The  Master  says  I  am  five  and  a  half  years 
of  age  and  that  I  have  been  guiding  him  for 
four  years  since  I  left  school  at  Wallasey,  when 
1  was  eighteen  months  old.  He  believes  I 

cost  £60.  -itt,  A 

It  appears  from  the  talk  that,  although  I  had 

been  trained  in  accordance  with  the  splendidly 

comprehensive  method  of  Wallasey,  the  Master 

had  to  teach  me  much  more  to  fit  me  for  work 

in  the  different  and  denser  traffic  of  this  larger 

Llt\' cause  a  change  in  the  conversation  at  a 
six-roaded  crossing,  completely  controlled  by 
those  Frankenstein  policemen,  the  traffic  lights, 
by  calling  a  halt  by  sitting  on  my  haunches  at 
the  kerb,  much  to  the  expressed  admiration  of 
the  Home  Teacher.  While  we  wait  for  safe 
passage  the  Master  rather  hurts  my  pride  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  react  to  the  lights  any  more 
than  I  do  to  a  uniformed  points  man.  It  s 
true.  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  the  blinking 
colours  or  the  white-gauntleted  hand-wavings. 
He  needn’t  have  given  the  game  away  on  me, 
though.  I  only  go  forward  when  the  way  is 
clear.  I  wonder  are  there  any  fellow  guide 
dogs  who  have  proven  that  they  respond 


THE  GUIDE . 

solely  to  the  lights  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 

There  is  no  talking  between  the  Master  and 
his  friend  as  I  take  them  across  that  half-acre 
wide,  many-currented  crossing.  I  am  nearly 
sure  the  Home  Teacher  was  a  little  nervous, 
for  when  he  set  foot  on  the  safety  of  the  opposite 
pavement  he  says  "  Marvellous  !  ”  with  as 
much  relief  as  admiration  in  it.  . 

As  we  pass  along  the  comfort  of  a  wide  side¬ 
walk,  the  Master  makes  ample  amends  to  me 
for  the  give-away  about  the  traffic  lights,  for  he 
tells  how  I  had  never,  in  my  four  years  of 
duty,  allowed  him  to  collide  with  people  or  ► 
posts  or  other  obstacle.  It  sets  my  tail  wagging 
with  humorous  delight  as  I  hear  him  relate 
how  I  will  not  take  him  under  a  ladder,  unless 
the  lean  is  high  and  wide  enough  to  give  safe 
conduct  to  his  head.  “  Superstitious  ?  he  laughs 
in  reply  to  the  Home  Teacher  s  query.  Not  a 
bit !  ”  I  approve  the  statement  by  switching  his 
legs  with  my  long,  wagging  tail. 

Even  a  dog  has  its  modesty,  so  I  refuse  to- 
have  written  all  the  kind  things  the  Master 
had  to  say  of  my  good  qualities  during  that 
trial  walk!  It  is  only  right,  though,  that  I 
should  permit  mention  of  one  serious  fault  of 
mine,  of  which  he  glossed  over  so  kindly.  I  am 
very  glad  I  am  not  by  you  as  you  read  it,  for  I 
would  be  hanging  my  head  and  tail  in  shame. 

It  matters  not  how  dangerously  thronged  the 
pavement  may  be  with  walkers  or  the  road 
with  traffic,  if  I  suddenly  see  the  Master  s  wife 
or  their  son,  or  the  two  ladies  from  the  Council  s 
office  with  “  Nicky,”  their  little  black  dog,  boy 
friend  of  mine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
I  make  an  impulsive  dart  to  cross  over  to  them. 
It  is  a  most  hazardous  habit  with  me,  for  I  am 
a  big,  strong  brute  ;  but  the  Master  is  a  stronger 
man.'  Even  so,  I  have  staggered  him  several 
times.  Should  Mrs.  Master  or  Master  Master  or 
the  ladies  from  the  office  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  and  chance  to  see  me  first,  they 
will  bolt  into  the  first  convenient  shop  or  door¬ 
way  or  anywhere,  for  they  know  this  emotional 
weakness  in  my  character.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  scent  them  in  these  days  of  pungent 
pitch  and  petrol. 

I  prick  my  ears  when  I  hear  the  Home  Teacher 
drawing  the  Master  to  speak  of  his  past  career. 
He  saw  service  during  and  after  the.  last  war 
from  1915  to  1919  with  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles 
and  later  in  the  Worcestershire  Regiment.  His 
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father  had  done  his  full  term  with  the  Royal 
Irish  before  him.  His  brother  took  all  that  was 
going  at  Dunkirk  last  year  except  the  K.O.,  and 
is  still  available  for  whatever  is  coming. 

He  does  not  relish  this  talking  of  himself, 
and  reverts  to  me  as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  as 
I  halt  him  at  a  densely  flowing  crossing.  While 
gently  he  rubs  his  knuckles  caressingly  down 
the  back  of  my  head,  he  tells  his  friend  that  he 
never  went  out  alone  before  he  adopted  me. 
Now,  with  me  at  his  side,  he  goes  out  where 
and  whenever  he  wishes. 

“  How  did  Beryl  behave  at  the  first  bomb¬ 
ing  ?  ”  It  had  come  at  last.  I  had  been  afraid 
of  that  dreadful  question  being  asked  all  along  ! 
The  Master  did  not  let  me  down  by  truthfully 
answering  it,  so  I  had  better  speak  for  myself. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  a  few  hours  short  of  dawn  on  a  dry 
frosty  morning.  I  was  lying  with  my  head  out 
of  the  kennel  in  the  backyard.  I  was  not  quite 
asleep,  sufficiently  awake  to  be  aware  of  the 
distant  yowls  of  some  squabbling  cats  and, 
when  they  would  lay-off  their  row  for  a  moment 
or  two,  of  the  cries  of  some  night  seabirds  in 
flight.  Then  the  cats  and  birds  were  silent, 
and  at  times  it  would  be  so  quiet  that  I  could 
almost  imagine  I  was  hearing  the  hoar  frost 
crystallising  and  gathering  on  all  things. 

It  was  from  out  of  this  deadness  of  all  sound 
that  I  heard  a  remote  whirring  in  the  night 
sky.  It  must  have  been  some  counties  distant. 
Ever  so  gradually  the  noise  identified  itself  as 
the  vicious,  heavy  drone  of  aeroplane  engines. 

I  became  painfully  awake  and  dreadfully 
frightened.  In  panic  I  began  to  make  rushing 
strains  at  my  chain  in  an  effort  to  break  loose, 
but  I  only  hurt  myself  with  the  chuck  back 
I  got,  and  I  began  to  whine  for  my  Master. 
He  came  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  house  with 
an  overcoat  on  over  his  pyjamas. 

“  What's  the  worry,  old  girl  ?  ”  he  gently 
asked  as  he  unclipped  my  chain.  “  You  had 
better  come  in  with  me.” 

We  went  up  to  the  bedroom.  He  got  into 
the  bed  and  I  jumped  on  to  the  bed  beside  him. 
By  now  the  ’plane  was  right  overhead,  but  it 
no  longer  frightened  me.  I  had  on  no  guiding 
harness  of  course.  I  thought  it  strange  that 
Master  should  have  his  right  hand  out  of  bed 
lightly  holding  me  by  the  scruff.  Of  a  sudden 
the  noise  of  the  worrying  engines  was  switched 
off,  and  the  Master’s  grip  tightened  on  the 
back  of  my  neck.  For  a  second  or  two  it  was 
so  silent  I  could  hear  the  alarm  clock  on  the 
bedside  table  loudly  ticking  them  away.  Then 


came  an  unimaginable  crash  and  blinding  flash 
and  infernal  echoes  were  rolling  through  the 
miles  and  miles  of  empty  streets. 

I  must  have  gone  a  bit  panicky  and  struggled 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  for,  as  the 
racket  which  followed  became  familiar  by 
continuance,  I  became  aware  of  the  Master’s 
powerful  hold  on  my  scruff  and  of  his  reassuring 
voice  saying:  “Steady,  Beryl,  old  girl.  Steady!” 
and  then  I  nestled  close  in  to  him,  while  he 
laughingly  chided  me  for  my  foolish  trembling. 
A  minute  or  two  later,  I  nearly  had  hydro¬ 
phobia  with  fright  at  the  rush  and  ringing  of 
the  fire  engines  and  fire-fighting  fit-outs.  I 
couldn’t  understand  a  bit  what  all  the  to-do  in 
the  streets  was  about.  The  school  at  Wallasey 
or  the  Master  hadn’t  trained  me  for  any  con¬ 
tingency  so  terrible  as  this.  When  I  had  calmed, 
and  made  his  face  and  hands  all  wet  with  my 
licking  apologies,  I  resolved  never  to  take 
fright  again.  I  haven’t.  Henceforth,  I’ll  walk 
beside  him  through  anything. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Billeting  Allowances. 

Sir, — In  your  December  issue  you  published 
a  footnote  to  a  letter  from  a  Home  Teacher  on 
the  subject  of  the  Billeting  Allowance,  which 
appears  to  be  incorrect.  The  5s.  Billeting 
Allowance  is  paid  to  a  householder  for  allotting 
room  and  sleeping  accommodation  in  respect  of 
each  evacuee.  It  is  no  concern  of  the  evacuee 
(whether  sighted  or  blind)  and  can  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  income  of  an 
evacuee.  It  can  be  argued  that  this  5s.,  paid 
by  the  Government  on  behalf  of  an  evacuee, 
releases  the  evacuee  from  the  responsibility 
of  paying  rent  in  the  reception  area,  but  this 
would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  considering  the 
Billeting  Allowance  as  a  source  of  income  to  an 
evacuee. 

Yours,  etc., 

V.  A.  Spenser  Wilkinson, 

Secretary,  Southern  Regional  Association  for 

the  Blind. 

[There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  qualifying 
the  footnote  to  a  letter  from  a  Home  Teacher,  published 
in  the  December  number  of  The  New  Beacon.  The 
Billeting  Allowance  would  not  be  paid  unless  an 
application  were  made  by  the  evacuee,  and  in  no 
sense  can  that  allowance  be  regarded  as  an  economic 
rent.  It  is  merely  a  contribution  towards  the  rent 
charge.  Although  some  Local  authorities  do  take 
this  sum  into  account  in  calculating  means,  it  is 
wholly  disregarded  by  others. — Editor.] 
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To  the  Editor. 

Ignorance  Regarding  Blindness. 

Sir  —I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
41  Birds  of  a  Feather  ”  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  wherein  the  writer 
stressed  the  irritating  ignorance  regarding 
blindness  shown  by  the  average  sighted  person. 

During  the  many  years  in  which  I  worked  for 
and  with  the  blind,  I  was  continually  brought 
up  against  evidences  of  this  ignorance,  and  of 
the  almost  unbelievable  tactlessness  that  goes 
with  it. 

One  day  I  went  to  visit  a  cousin  of  mine  an 
hour  or  two  after  I  had  been  having  a  blind  lady 
to  lunch  at  my  club.  On  hearing  what  I  had 
been  doing,  my  cousin  asked  :  “  Did  you  have 
to  feed  your  blind  friend,  or  did  you  only  cut 
up  her  meat  for  her  ?  ”  As  though  one  would 
be  likely  to  take  some  one  incapable  of  feeding 
themselves  to  a  public  restaurant ! 

On  another  occasion  I  was  talking  to  a  lady 
about  the  rowing  activities  of  our  Sports  Club 
for  the  Blind.  At  that  time  we  had  recently 
started  going  out  in  a  four-oared  rowing  boat 
on  the  Thames,  of  which  we  were  very  proud, 
and  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  my  friend  the 
difference  between  rowing  and  sculling.  When 
I  told  her  that  in  sculling  each  person  had  two 
oars  and  in  rowing  only  one,  the  reply  was  : 
“  I  suppose,  poor  things,  they  can’t  manage 
two.”  To  imagine  that  a  “  poor  thing  ”  who 
could  not  manage  two  light  sculls  could  wield 
one  heavy  oar  showed,  of  course,  as  great  an 
ignorance  of  rowing  as  of  blindness. 

I  was  once  talking  at  a  tea  party  to  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  the  last  war, 
when  our  neighbour  on  her  other  side  suddenly 
chipped  in  with,  ”  Does  your  husband  miss  his 
sight  much  ?  ”  Miss  his  sight  !  The  mentality 
that  could  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  not 
missing  it  is,  to  my  mind,  as  utterly  un-under- 
standable  as  the  opposite  line  of  thought  which 
maintains  that  if  you  lose  your  sight  life  must 
be  so  hopelessly  miserable  that  you  might  as  well 
commit  suicide. 

The  people  who  shout  to  blind  people  as 
though  they  must  necessarily  be  deaf  also  are 
all  too  well  known  and  I,  like  C.  Marsom,  have 
often  met  those  who  address  remarks  indirectly 
through  a  third  person.  “  Does  Mr.  — —  take 
sugar  in  his  tea  ?  ”  “  Will  he  find  the  fire  too 

hot  ?  ”  Whenever  I  have  been  the  third  person 
concerned  I  have  been  tempted  to  reply  “  Ask 
him,”  at  which  I  am  usually  rewarded  with  a 
disapproving  stare.  When  going  about  with 
blind  friends  I  have  been  amazed  by  the  curious 
inconsistencies  of  people  who  will  tell  the  “  dim 
one  with  great  elaboration  of  the  existence  of  a 


door-mat  one  inch  thick,  and  fail  to  mention 
the  presence  of  an  unexpected  step  high  enough 
to  cause  a  very  nasty  fall. 

I  am  sick  to  death  of  the  two.  more  than 
hackneyed  phrases  almost  invariably  shot  at  me 
when  I  mention  to  members  of  the  general  public 
that  I  have  worked  among  the  blind.  “  The 
blind  are  so  wonderful!  ”  “  The  blind  are  so 

cheerful!  ”  When  I  reply  that  I  have  known 
blind  people  who  are  anything  but  wonderful 
and  that,  although  a  great  many  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  the  blind 
world  has  its  grumblers  as  much  as  the  sighted, 

I  again  receive  stony  disapproving  stares  and 
can  see  by  my  listener’s  face  that  he  or  she 
— it  is  usually  she — is  thinking  that  I  am  sadly 
lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  ”  poor  blind.” 

I  do  not  know  which  are  the  more  irritating, 
the  people  who  think  that  the  word  “  blind 
must  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  presence  of  the 
blind  or  those  who,  whenever  they  meet  a  blind 
person,  immediately  begin  to  talk  about  all  the 
other  blind  people  they  have  ever  known.  If 
I,  a  sighted  person,  feel  annoyance  at  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  lack  of  understanding  still  prevalent 
among  such  a  large  majority  of  the  sighted 
public,  what  must  blind  people  feel  ?  I  admire 
them  for  their  patience  in  bearing  it  so  well. 

Yours,  etc., 

Helen  Chalmers, 

Late  Rowing  Coach, 
Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

To  Combat  Zero  Hour. 

Sir, — I  think  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  December  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  exaggerates  enormously — as  is  so  often 
done  in  writing  of  the  blind — what  must  be 
done  to  combat  blindness.  Because  four  or  five 
hundred  persons  may  be  blinded  during  this 
war  he  suggests  the  whole  community  should  be 
educated  for  this  contingency.  But  in  the  next 
twelve  months  there  will  be  many  times  as 
many  people  subjected  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
and  yet  no  one  thinks  of  preparing  for  this 
happening.  Nor  does  the  writer  say  how  we  are 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  what  he  describes  as  “Zero 
Hour”  My  recommendation  either  to  anyone 
becoming  blind  or  to  his  or  her  relatives  is  that 
they  obtain  a  copy  of  “  The  Conquest  of  Blind¬ 
ness,”  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton) .  When  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  published 
“  Victory  over  Blindness,”  I  read  it  with  the 
greatest  interest.  I  suggested  to  him  that  this 
somewhat  costly  book  contained  a  great  number 
of  helpful  hints  for  the  blind,  and  that  a  little 
book  containing  these  would  be  welcome  by 
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everyone  concerned  with  blindness.  He  promptly 
acted  on  my  suggestion,  and  in  my  opinion  this 
little  book  contains  everything  likely  to  assist 
those  reaching  the  zero  hour  of  blindness. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  C.  Leng. 


R  E  VUE  W  S 


REPORTS 


Middlesex  Association. — In  spite  of  wartime 
difficulties  the  Association  is  able  to  give  an 
account  of  an  active  year’s  work,  and  a  specially 
interesting  section  of  the  Report  deals  with  its 
Homes.  Owing  to  the  war  the  Holiday  Home  at 
Littlehampton  has  been  closed  since  July  of 
last  year,  but  Homes  have  been  opened  for 
evacuees,  one  in  Yorkshire,  one  in  Marlow 
Bottom,  one  in  Teddington,  and  one  at  Cheshunt; 
all  are  small,  that  at  Cheshunt  being  the  largest, 
with  accommodation  for  nearly  twenty,  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  a  happy  home-y 
atmosphere  in  a  way  that  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  when  the  numbers  are  large.  Six 
persons  in  the  area  have  been  blinded  by  enemy 
action,  and  two  lost  their  lives,  in  addition  to 
those  old  people  whose  lives  were  probably 
shortened  by  shock  resulting  from  the  raids. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. — "  Your  work 
is  a  real  godsend  to  some  of  us  who  spend 
many  sleepless  nights  owing  to  the  constant  air 
raids.”  “  I  always  sit  up  when  the  sirens 
sound,  and  my  first  thought  is,  ‘  where  are  my 
books  ?  ’  During  a  long  alert  a  book  is  very 
steadying.”  This  is  a  side-light  on  what  the 
Library  means  to-day  ;  and  here  is  another  : 
“  I  wonder  whether  you  realise  what  a  tremend¬ 
ous  help  the  books  from  the  Library  are  to  the 
evacuated  people  ;  the  fact  that  the  books  come 
to  them  just  as  in  their  own  homes,  has  helped 
to  stabilise  them  in  a  wonderful  way.”  These 
tributes  and  others  like  them  to  the  work  that 
the  Library  is  doing  in  keeping  alive  the  light 
of  the  mind  in  dark  times,  should  be  some 
compensation  for  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on, 
despite  delayed  action  bombs  and  many 
incendiaries.  The  Library  has  lost  during  the 
year  one  of  its  best  friends,  through  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Danckwerts,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  work  since  1912,  and  who  had  not  only 
proof-read  and  corrected  about  4,000  volumes, 
but  had  been  responsible  for  training  by  corre¬ 
spondence  over  a  hundred  voluntary  transcribers. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  and  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  Honours  in  Theology. 
He  held  curacies  in  Brighton  and  Hove  from 
1911  to  1913,  and  was  afterwards  at  Trowbridge 
and  later  at  Holy  Trinity,  Westminster  ;  while 
at  Westminster  he  took  full  charge  during  the 
absence  of  his  vicar  on  active  service  as  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  last  war,  and  in  all  his  parishes  he  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  those  who  knew  him. 
He  was  specially  successful  with  boys,  and  former 
Sunday-school  boys  and  choir-boys  kept  in 
touch  with  him  for  years  after  they  had  passed 
out  of  his  care.  In  1919  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  its 
chaplains,  and  later  he  became  Deputation 
Secretary  with  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  capacity  he  did  excellent  work  by 
preaching  at  many  of  the  London  churches.  He 
remained  in  the  services  of  the  Fund  until  his 
death,  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  One  chapter 
of  a  book  entitled  “  Pulpits  and  Preachers,” 
which  gave  impressions  of  leading  preachers, 
gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  pulpit.  An 
interesting  account  of  his  facility  as  a  Braille 
reader  is  given  in  Sir  Arthur  Pearson’s  “  Victory 
over  Blindness  ”  ;  before  an  astonished  little 
group  of  blinded  officers  he  showed  his  ability 
to  read  an  unfamiliar  book  in  dialect  even  when 
the  Braille  was  covered  by  three  and  four  folds 
of  a  handkerchief. 

Henry  Nathaniel  Ridler,  of  Manor  Park,  aged 
68.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  was  for 
many  years  Chairman  of  East  Ham  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

John  Edward  Carhart,  of  Hanley,  aged  69. 
Interested  in  many  forms  of  philanthropic  work, 
his  chief  concern  for  many  years  was  in  the 
welfare  of  blind  people,  and  for  some  time  he  was 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Hanley  Blind  Workshops 
Committee. 

Miss  Margaret  Reekie,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  blind  workers  in  the  Royal  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  from  which  she  retired 
ten  years  ago  after  about  forty  years’  service. 
A  mattress  sewer,  she  threaded  the  needles  with 
her  tongue,  and  her  skill  was  much  admired  by 
the  Queen  when  she  saw  her  at  work  at  an 
exhibition. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18578  Jacobs,  R.  The  Booglie  Wooglie  Piggy, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  o  6 

18579  Noel,  A.  A  Sonnet  to  a  Bonnet,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  06 

18580  Roig,  G.  Yours,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  06 

18581  Zaret,  Whitney  and  Kramer.  My  Sister 

and  I,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  .  .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Mathematics : 

18388  International  Braille  Code  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Chemistry.  Pamphlet. 
Catalogue  price  .  .  . .  .  .  19 

Forthcoming  Panda : 

No.  51.  BBC  at  War,  by  Antonia  White.  1  vol. 
6d.  net. 

This  is  the  absorbing  story  of  how  the  B.B.C.  has 
carried  on  since  that  dramatic  moment  when  the 
Premier  broadcast  into  the  peace  of  a  September 
morning  the  words  “  I  have  to  tell  you  that  this 
country  is  at  war  with  Germany.”  It  vividly 
describes  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  conditions  ; 
it  tells  of  how  the  B.B.C.  has  carried  on  its  main 
duty  on  the  Home  Front,  the  provision  of  news  and 
entertainment ;  of  its  new  duties  on  the  battle  front 
mainly  as  a  listening  post  and  in  encouraging 
resistance  in  enemy-occupied  countries  ;  and 
finally  of  its  Empire  Service,  linking  up  the  whole 
British  Commonwealth  in  the  same  cause. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4538  The  Snow  Image,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Dr.  Heidegger’s  Experiment,  by  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 

The  Story  of  the  Unknown  Church,  by  William 
Morris. 

Large  volume,  paper  cover.  2s. 

4539  White  Train  and  Broad  Arrow,  by  Sir  Max 

Pemberton. 

The  Room  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  by  Ralph  Straus. 
Three-pennyworth  of  Luck,  by  Basil  Murray. 
Nor  the  Jury,  by  Selwyn  Jepson.  ( Grade  Two 
Moon.) 

Large  volume,  paper  cover,  2s. 

4540  Lost  Hearts,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James. 

The  Mezzotint,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James. 

Number  13,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James. 

Large  volume,  paper  cover,  2s. 

4541  The  Veiled  Lady,  by  Agatha  Christie. 

Maher- Shahal-Hashbaz,  by  Dorothy  Sayers. 
Murder,  by  Storm  Jameson. 

Markheim,  by  R.  Stevenson.  ( Grade  Two  Moon) 
Large  volume,  paper  cover,  2s. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Philosophy :  Vols. 

Russell,  Bertrand.  Let  the  People  Think  ••  2 
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Theology :  V  ols • 

Hiigel,  Baron  H.  von.  Selected  Letters,  ed.  by 
Bernard  Holland  .  .  •  •  '  •  •  •  •  8 

Ramsay,  A.  M.  The  Gospel  and  the  Catholic 
Church  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Streeter,  B.  H.  The  four  Gospels  .  .  •  •  10 

Taylor,  Vincent.  Jesus  and  His  Sacrifice  .  .  5 

Tindall,  P.  N.  Gethsemane  :  Studies  on  the 
Passion  of  Jesus 

Sociology : 

Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs.  Vol.  3.  : 
Sinews  of  War,  by  Geoffrey  Crowther  ; 
Paying  for  the  War,  by  Geoffrey  Crowther  ; 

How  Britain’s  Resources  are  being  Mobilized, 
by  Max  Nicholson. 

English : 

“  Spectator.”  The  Coverley  Papers,  ed.  b}/- 
O.  M.  Myers  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Hebrew : 

Genesis  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  2 

Biography : 

Duranty,  Walter.  I  Write  as  I  Please  .  .  5 

Johnson,  James  Weldon.  Along  this  Way  . .  4 
O’Sullivan,  Maurice.  Twenty  Years  A’growing  4 

Travel  1 

Ackerley,  J.  R.  Hindoo  Holiday  :  An  Indian 
Journey  .  .  . •  • •  • •  •  *  • •  3 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 


Brandon  is  Missing 


Fiction : 

Allan,  Dennis. 

Allingham,  M.  Traitor’s  Purse 
Armstrong,  A.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  Y  a 
(Short  Stories) 

Barclay,  Florence.  Broken  Halo 
Baum,  Vicki.  Nanking  Road  .  . 

Beck,  L.  Adams.  Treasure  of  Ho 
Bell,  Josephine.  All  is  Vanity  .  . 

Bell,  Josephine.  From  Natural  Causes 
Brierley,  Walter.  Danny 
Buchan,  John.  Sick  Heart  River 
Burton,  Miles.  Murder  in  the  Coalhole 
Charteris,  Leslie.  Once  more  the  Saint 
Cole,  G.  D.  H.  &  M.  Counterpoint  Murder  . . 
Connington,  J.  J.  Death  at  Swaythling  Court 
Connington,  J.  J.  The  Four  Defences 
Cox,  Lewis.  Southern  Rhapsody 
Dane,  Clemence.  Moon  is  Feminine  .  . 
Delafield,  E.  M.  Provincial  Lady  in  War-Time 
Deeping,  Warwick.  Dark  House 
Duffield,  Anne.  Desert  Moon  . .  .  .  •  * 

Ferguson,  Margaret.  Early  Frost 
Ferguson,  Rachel.  Footman  for  the  Peacock 
Fitt,  Mary.  Death  at  Dancing  Stones 
Gibbons,  Stella.  My  American 
Gilchrist,  Donald.  Seeley-Bohn  at  School  1 . 
Glyder,  John.  Compulsory  Wife  ..  •  < 

Golding,  Louis.  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Goolden,  Barbara.  Crown  of  Life  .  .  .  • 

Graves,  Robert.  Sergeant  Lamb  of  the  Ninth 
Greig,  Maisie.  Ask  the  Parlourmaid 


Vols. 

3 

4 


o 

11 


7 

3 
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Hergesheimer,  Joseph.  Party  Dress 

Hinkson,  Pamela.  Irish  Gold 

Hoellering,  Franz.  The  Defenders 

Hodson,  J.  L.  Mr.  Arkwright’s  Marriage 

Hilton,  James.  Passionate  Year 

Hughes,  Philip.  Wild  Honey 

Hull,  Richard.  Excellent  Intentions 

Jordan,  Humfrey.  Tide  still  Flowing 

Keveme,  Richard.  At  the  Blue  Gates 

Kitchin,  C.  H.  B.  Death  of  his  Uncle 

Kyle,  Sefton.  Sweet  Adversity 

Lane  Rose,  Wilder.  Free  Land 

Lewis,  Sinclair.  It  can’t  happen  Here 

Lindsay,  Philip.  Fall  of  the  Axe 

Lorimer,  James.  Sons  of  a  Day 

Mannin,  Ethel  Julie 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Grassleyes  Mystery 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Spy  of  Napoleon 

Pakington,  Humphrey.  Family  Album 

Packard,  Frank  I.  Shanghai  Jim  (Short  Stories) 

Pavey,  L.  A.  Moving  Pageant  (Short  Stories) 

Peck,  Winifred.  Coming  Out 

Peck,  Winifred.  They  Gome,  They  Go 

Robertson,  E.  Arnot.  Summer's  Lease 

Rowlands,  Effie  Adelaide.  Lamp  of  Friendship 

Sabatini,  R.  Tavern  Knight 

Sidgwick,  B.  T.  Turn  of  the  Wheel 

Smith,  Eleanor.  Lovers’  Meeting 

Steinbeck,  John.  Grapes  of  Wrath 

Stern,  G.  B.  Long  Story  Short  (Short  Stories) 

Thompson,  Sylvia.  Adventure  of  Christopher 

Columin^ . 

Wallace,  Kathleen,  Evelyn  Stewart  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Goudge.  Short  Stories  from  Magazines 
Wentworth,  Patricia.  Rolling  Stones 
Wheatley,  Dennis.  Strange  Conflict 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Eggs,  Beans  and  Crumpets 
(Short  Stories) 

Young,  F.  E.  Mills.  Dreamlight 


5 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 
8 

4 
3 

5 

7 

8 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5 

4 
3 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 
5 
9 

4 

4 


4 
6 

3 

5 


Miscellaneous : 

Abraham,  Gerald.  Dostoevsky 
Anahareo.  My  Life  with  “  Grey  Owl  ’.’ 

Baxter,  Beverley.  Men,  Martyrs  and  Mounte¬ 
banks 

Beck,  L.  Adams.  Dreams  and  Delights 

Bentley,  E.  C.  Those  Days 

Bois,  Elie  J.  Truth  on  the  Tragedy  of  France 

(1939-1940)  . 

Brooke-Hunt,  Violet.  Story  of  Westminster 

Abbey . 

Cole,  G.  D.  H,  and  R.  Postgate.  The  Common 
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Squire,  J.  C.  (Ed.)  Collected  Poems  of  James 
Elroy  Flecker 

Temple,  Dr.  William.  Readings  in  St.  Joha’s 
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Thomas,  G.  My  Mind  a  Kingdom 
Thought  for  To-day.  (Selection  from  Broadcasts 
of  “  Lift  up  your  Hearts  ”) 

Tilman,  H.  W.  Snow  on  the  Equator 
Tinkler,  Emilie.  Red  Candles  and  other  Sketches 
Vane,  Sutton.  Outward  Bound 
Walpole,  Hugh.  Roman  Fountain 
Werth,  Alexander.  Last  Days  of  Paris 
Younghusband,  Sir  F.  Sum  of  Things 
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Batten,  H.  Mortimer,  C.  M.  Bennett,  Richard 
Bird  and  others.  My  Best  Story  for  Boys  .  . 
Bullett,  Gerald.  Happy  Mariners 
Children’s  Encyclopaedia  (Volumes  19-24) 
Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  Alice- All-By-Herself  1  . 

Hull,  Katharine,  and  Pamela  Whitlock.  Oxus 
in  Summer  . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

James,  Grace.  John  and  Mary’s  Secret  Society 
Martineau,  Harriet.  Peasant  and  Prince 
Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  Belgian  Twins 
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Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Meet  Mr.  Mulliner  (Short 
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VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  December,  1941.  , 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East  Grinstead  '  — - 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Whitfield,  ' 
Northumberland  ..  ..  .. 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  ! — ■ 

Wavertree  House,  Hove  . .  . .  . .  . *  •— 

The  Haven,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Bannow,  St.  Leonards  . .  . .  . .  .  .  ;  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  , — 

Home  of  Rest,  Green  Tiles,  Bigbury-on-Sea  .  I  '  — 
Home  of  Recovery,  Long  Meadow,  Goring  . . ,  3 

Home  of  Recovery,  America  Lodge,  Torquay  ,.  13 

Home  of  Recovery,  Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth" "f 
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BEACON 


ADVERI1SMNTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


WANTED  :  Copy  of  “  Physical  Education  of  the 
Blind  ”  (Report  of  the  Summer  Course  held  in  July, 
1933,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage). 
Full  price — 2s.  6d. — offered  for  copy  in  good  condition. 
Apply  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 


HOME  TEACHERS  EXAMINATION,  1942. 

Qualified  Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to 
his  credit  concerning  past  Examinations,  continues  to 
offer  comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and 
Professional  Knowledge  ;  also  helpful  guidance  respect¬ 
ing  the  service  as  a  whole.  Apply  (enclosing  stamp)  to  : 
H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham,  17. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind : 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  war. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Borne  Teachers :  Applications  are  invited  from 
certificated,  sighted  or  partially  sighted  Home  Teachers 
for  vacancies  in  the  administrative  area  of  the 
Institution.  Commencing  salary  ^156  p.a.  plus  cost 
of  living  bonus.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  undersigned.  Applications 
should  be  received  not  later  than  27th  January,  1942. 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS, 

30,  Chaucer  Street,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
Nottingham. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY 
INCORPORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
FEMALE  HOME  TEACHER,  fully  sighted.  Can¬ 
didates  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  preferred.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area 
administered  by  the  Institution,  and  undertake  to 
contribute  to  a  Superannuation  Scheme. 

Salary  payable  :  certificated  ^156  plus  war  bonus 
10  per  cent,  salary  per  annum  ;  non-certificated  ^104 
per  annum,  with  travelling  expenses. 

Applications  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age, 
experience,  together  with  three  references,  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  28th  January,  1942. 

HUGH  C.  MILLER, 

12^  Borough  Road,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Sunderland. 
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“  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP.” 

By  A.  K.  Turner 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

A  Tract  for  the  Times  by  a  distinguished  blind  social 
worker.  Obtainable  in  Braille  (price  9d.  net)  and 
letterpress  (price  6d.  net)  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


JOHN  CAME’S  CHARITY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Owing  to  enemy  action,  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Cordwainers  have  changed  their  address  from  Cord- 
wainers  Hall,  7,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.4,  to 
7,  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C.2.  The 
Clerk  and  Solicitor  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Mander, 
to  whom  all  communications  with  reference  to  the 
above  trust  should  be  addressed. 


WANTED:  SECRETARY-MANAGER.  Over  Military 
Age.  Three  recent  testimonials,  together  with  state¬ 
ment  of  Age,  Qualifications,  and  Experience,  should 
reach  The  Secretary,  Swansea  and  South  Wales  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  116,  Eaton  Crescent,  Swansea, 
not  later  than  the  16th  February7,  1942.  Commencing 
salary,  ^400  per  annum,  plus  war  bonuses,  rising  by 
annual  increments  to  £500  per  annum. 


HAVE  YOU  A  BRAILLE  WATCH  ? 

Have  you  a  Braille  Watch — not  in  daily  use  but 
tucked  away  somewhere  in  a  box  or  drawer  ?  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  Braille  Watches,  especially  amongst 
the  newly  blind  and  the  war-blinded,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  experiencing  great  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  requirements. 

If  you  have  a  Braille  Watch  which  you  no  longer 
require,  the  Institute  will  be  most  grateful  if  you  will 
send  it  to  224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  where  it 
will  be  valued  and  payment  made,  if  required.  The 
watches  should  be  in  fair  condition. 


WILTSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

The  Council  invite  applications  from  women  (sighted) 
for  the  above  appointment.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  Council  but  her  work  will  be 
supervised  by  the  Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of 
the  Blind.  She  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  and  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937- 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  drive  a  motor-car  and  a 
car  will  be  provided  and  maintained.  Salary  ^156  per 
annum,  rising  after  two  years’  satisfactory  service  by 
.£12  to  ^168  per  annum,  subject  to  the  teacher  passing 
the  qualifying  examination  for  Home  Teachers  before 
the  end  of  such  period  of  two  years,  and  by  three  further 
triennial  increments  of  £12  to  a  maximum  of  ^204  per 
annum.  A  temporary  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  will  be 
paid  in  addition  to  the  salary. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council,  County 
Hall,  Trowbridge,  on  or  before  the  7th  February,  1942. 
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BEHIND  THE  SILENT  FACADE 

By  “  MERLYN” 

WITHIN  one  week  any  one  of  yon  who  may  read  this  article  might  step  over 

from  your  present  normal  existence  into  the  world  of  the  deaf-blind.  God  forbid 
that  you  should  ;  but  if  you  keep  this  fact  in  your  mind  it  will  enable  you  the 
better  to  understand  what  deaf-blindness  is.  For  the  deaf-blind  are  people  like 
you. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  a  young  business  man  of  a  type  which  you  may 
meet  by  the  million — insurance,  commercial  travellers,  “  agents,”  and  the  like. 
I  had  literally  hundreds  of  acquaintances,  a  few  friends  and  one  or  two  intimates. 
My  life  was  spent  in  the  open,  moving  along  the  roads  and  making  calls  on  people  of  all  types  and 
classes.  Everything  interested  me  ;  nothing  came  amiss  ;  I  liked  people  and  got  on  well  with  them. 
The  world  was  a  decent  place  to  live  in. 

One  night  I  sat  in  a  picture-house  listening  to  the  orchestra  (in  the  days  of  silent  films)  when, 
in  an  instant  of  time,  a  deep  silence  fell  on  me.  I  was  puzzled.  Why  had  the  orchestra  stopped  dead 
like  that  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  ?  I  turned  to  a  friend  in  the  next  seat  and  made  a  joking  remark. 
I  saw  his  lips  moving,  but  not  a  sound  came  to  me.  I  think  that  was  the  worst  moment  of  my  life. 
You  see,  I  was  a  pianoforte  tuner  ;  my  living  depended  on  my  hearing  ;  I  had  married  but  recently  ; 
my  little  business  was  my  own.  I  could  not  believe  that  this  thing  had  really  happened  to  me.  I 
got  up  and  walked  out  into  the  silent  street.  Panic  was  gripping  me  and  I  fought  it  as  I  walked  home. 
I  found  that  I  could  not  walk  straight  but  staggered  like  a  drunkard. 

The  doctor  said  “  Catarrh  ;  probably  only  temporary,”  and  in  fact  my  hearing  gradually 
returned — up  to  a  point.  Hope  revived,  and  I  carried  on  my  work  with  impaired  hearing. 

For  five  years  I  carried  on,  hoping  against  hope  that  my  hearing  would  revive.  Instead,  it  grew 
less  and  less.  An  electrical  aid  enabled  me  to  tune  pianos  even  after  I  could  hear  no  speech  ;  I  tuned 
by  the  speed  of  the  vibrations.  But  at  the  end  of  five  years,  after  trying  every  possible  expedient, 
I  had  to  give  up.  I  was  stone  deaf.  My  business  had  dwindled  and  almost  gone.  It  was  necessary 
to  seek  for  a  new  means  of  earning  a  livelihood — and  the  great  slump  of  1931  was  at  its  worst. 

I  had  learned  much  during  my  years  of  deafness.  I  had  discovered  the  loneliness  of  the  deaf. 
People  were  still  kind — but  they  avoided  me  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  everything 
down,  which  was  my  means  of  communication.  My  acquaintances  would  give  me  a  cheery  grin  and 
a  slap  on  the  back — but  they  would  not  stop  for  a  chat.  No  longer  did  I  form  one  of  a  group, 
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discussing  current  affairs  ;  I  had  learnt  that  my 
share  was  usually  to  stand  and  try  to  look 
pleasant  while  wondering  what  the  talk  was  all 
about.  So  I  sought  my  pleasures  in  solitude  or 
with  one  chosen  companion.  I  had  found  out 
the  torment  of  sitting  in  a  room  with  people 
chatting  across  my  body,  and  the  utter  futility 
of  the  occasional  remarks  they  would  drop  to 
me  when  they  remembered.  I  began  to  realise 
the  tragedy  of  the  deaf.  I  had  been  blind  for 
a  short  time  in  my  boyhood  and  knew  something 
of  blindness,  but  I  realised  now  that  to  be  stone 
deaf  is  worse  than  to  be  stone  blind.  People 
can  see  the  effect  of  blindness.  They  can 
comprehend  its  handicaps  and  their  sympathy 
is  aroused  to  overflowing  for  the  blind  person. 
But  they  cannot  see  deafness.  A  deaf  person 
looks  perfectly  normal.  He  doesn’t  stumble. 
You  can  close  your  eyes  and  imagine  yourself 
blind;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  close  your  ears.  You 
may  stuff  wool  in  them,  but  you  are  still  not 
stone  deaf.  Neither  can  you  imagine  the  mental 
torment  of  being  left  out  of  everything.  Deaf¬ 
ness,  by  its  nature,  arouses  irritation,  which, 
although  sternly  repressed  by  decent  people,  yet 
causes  the  average  person  to  avoid  the  deaf. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  The  blind  are  the 
poorest  section  of  the  community,  and  the  deaf 
are  the  most  miserable.”  The  chief  handicap  of 
blindness  to-day  is  in  the  sphere  of  earning  a 
living.  Few  occupations  of  a  remunerative 
nature  are  open  to  a  blind  person.  The  chief 
handicap  of  stone  deafness  is  a  mental  one  ;  a 
cutting  off  from  social  intercourse  ;  a  soul- 
destroying  loneliness. 

Just  over  three  years  ago  I  had  a  road 
accident  which  took  away  mv  sight.  Will  it 
surprise  you  very  much  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
first  reaction  was  one  of  relief?  I  had  “  touched 
bottom  ”  ;  surely  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
this!  Yet  it  had  its  advantages  over  my 
previous  state  of  stone  deafness  with  sight.  My 
future  was  assured ;  I  was  now  a  “  blind 
person,”  and  automatically  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  were  provided  for  me  by  the  State.  As  a 
stone  deaf  person  with  sight,  in  business  on  my 
own  account  (I  had  worked  up  a  small  printing 
agency)  my  life  had  been  a  nightmare  of  worry 
about  rent,  food,  clothing,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  orders  from  busy  men  when  one  is  stone  deaf 
and  everything  must  be  written. 

Furthermore,  I  found  that  my  blindness 
aroused  the  immediate  sympathy  of  people. 
They  wanted  to  do  things  for  me.  They  were 
eager  to  help  me.  The  world  was  kind  again. 

But  they  would  not  talk  to  me.  I  was 
.puzzled  at  this.  I  could  be  talked  to  by  printing 
the  ordinary  letters  on  my  hand  ;  it  seemed  so 
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easy  a  thing  to  do  ;  it  was  slow,  but  not  very 
slow,  for  I  could  read  quickly.  They  would  talk 
to  my  wife  about  me,  but  they  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  talk  to  me.  They  were  anxious 
to  help,  but  I  was  ever  of  an  independent 
nature  ;  I  could  not  accept  charity.  I  could 
accept  the  help  of  a  friend  who  had  proved  his 
friendship ;  I  could  not  accept  gifts  from 
strangers  who  knew  nothing  of  me  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  talk  to  me.  It  was  the  same 
old  trouble — the  deafness. 

I  sat  down  to  think  it  out.  Was  it  that  people 
were  hard  and  selfish  ?  No.  It  was  that  they 
were  busy  and  that  they  did  not  realise  how  I 
was  left  out.  The}^  could  not  imagine  what  deaf¬ 
blindness  was  like.  I  resolved  to  go  more  than 
half-way  to  meet  them  j  to  make  extra:  efforts 
to  win  friendship.  It  was  not  their  fault  ;  it  was 
natural. 

The  first  months  of  deaf-blindness  would  have 
been  a  purgatory  had  they  not  been  so  interest¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  period  of  furious  frustration.  I 
felt  as  though  I  were  in  a  small  cell,  deep  down 
in  the  earth.  Why  couldn’t  I  just  walk  out  into 
the  world  again  ?  Why  couldn’t  I  just  will  my 
eyes  to  see,  or  my  ears  to  hear  ?  People  were 
walking  about  outside  ;  people  were  standing  and 
chatting  in  the  streets  ;  things  were  happening 
in  the  world — and  I  was  here,  penned.  Healthy 
enough  in  body,  fit  to  do  a  man’s  work  ;  but  I 
could  not  see  or  hear.  No  one  had  a  use  for  a 
deaf-blind  man.  I  stalked  up  and  down  my 
little  room  for  hours  at  a  time,  trying  to  find  the 
way  out.  I  must  find  something  to  do.  I  must 
find  a  way  to  earn  my  living  again.  I  must  find 
a  way  to  make  people  talk  to  me.  I  could  not 
sit  here  like  a  log.  What  did  blind  men  do  ? 
Baskets,  chair  caning — I  would  learn  whatever 
there  was  to  be  learnt.  I  would  try  to  think  of 
a  brand  new  job  for  a  blind  man.  .  .  .  Blind  ? 
I  did  not  feel  blind.  I  did  not  even  feel  deaf. 
I  felt  just  like  I  always  did.  .  .  .  People  were 
funny.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think  I  was 
mentally  deficient  just  because  I  could  not  see 
or  hear.  They  talked  to  me  in  monosyllables. 
If  I  asked  what  was  the  news,  they  carefully 
edited  it,  giving  me  all  the  good  news  and 
keeping  back  all  the  bad.  It  was  laughable.  .  .  . 
It  was  very  laughable.  .  .  .  But  was  it  ?  What 
would  happen  if  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  for 
years  ?  I  might,  quite  conceivably,  become 
mentally  deficient  through  the  sheer  lack  of 
intelligent  conversation.  ...  Not  so  laughable 
after  all ;  I  must  alter  that.\ 

The  Vicar  came  to  call.  He  wanted  to  hold 
my  hand  and  stroke  it.  He  said  I  was  wonderful, 
he  said  I  was  an  inspiration — and  he’d  hardly 
been  with  me  five  minutes.  Why  couldn’t  he 
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forget  his  professional  comfortings  ?  I  tried  him 
with  general' conversation.  No  good.  I  asked 
him  if  he’d  ever  played  football.  .  .  .  He  sent 
the  curate  next  time.  He  was  a  very  new 
curate.  He  had  not  yet  acquired  the  profes¬ 
sional  technique,  but  relied  on  his  natural 
qualities  as  a  decent  fellow.  We  got  along  well. 

Then  I  began  to  make  real  friends.  People 
were  surprised  because  I  was  so  cheerful,  so 
ordinary,  not  like  a  blind  man.  That  suited  me 
(and  impressed  on  me  the  automatic  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  people 
when  confronted  with  blindness).  “Not  like  a 
blind  man!  ”  What,  then,  are  blind  men  like  ? 
It’s  worth  pondering,  this  mental  attitude  of 
the  sighted  towards  the  blind.  But  let  people 
forget  the  blindness  and  they  become  once  more 
sensible  humans. 

These  friends  like  me  as  a  man,  not  as  a  poor 
blind  creature.  They  took  pleasure  in  my 
company.  I  felt  that  I  was  giving  them  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  their  friendship.  The  basis 
of  the  friendship  was  fellowship — not  pity.  They 
did  not  give  me  things,  they  brought  me  their 
true  friendship,  which  was  worth  more  than  any 
gifts  they  could  have  bought  with  money.  I 
taught  them  to  forget  my  blindness  and  deafness. 

*  *  * 

And  then  I  learned  of  the  other  deaf-blind.  I 
learned  of  over  three  thousand  people  like 
myself.  No !  Not  like  myself — far  worse  off 
than  I.  People  who  had  lived  in  this  deaf-blind 
world  for  years — sometimes  from  birth.  People 
who  had  never  had  a  chance,  never  been  able  to 
mix  with  ordinary  people.  People  who  lived 
under  the  domination  of  others,  at  the  mercy  of 
relatives  or  landladies  or  “  officials  ”  in  institu¬ 
tions.  People  who  had  no  say  whatever  in  the 
running  of  their  own  lives.  “  Mentally  de¬ 
ficient  ”  many  of  them  were  dubbed.  Mentally 
deficient — it’s  so  very  easy  to  hang  this  label  on 
a  deaf-blind  person,  an  easy  way  to  relieve 
oneself  of  a  responsibility. 

Some  there  are  who  are  backward — could 
they  be  otherwise  ?  No  one  has  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  teach  them.  But  many  there  are  who 
have  been  put  into  a  mental  home  because  it’s 
the  most  convenient  place  to  put  them.  They 
have  no  one  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
them  to  give  them  a  home.  There  are  others, 
men  and  women,  who  have  lived  an  ordinary  life 
till  fate  has  stricken  them  down  in  later  years. 
There  are  people  with  fine  intellects,  people  who 
are  eminently  capable  of  running  their  own  lives, 
of  making  their  own  decisions.  But  they  are 
deaf-blind,  and  to  be  deaf-blind  is  to  be  put  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  with  sight,  no  matter  what 
his  mental  capacity  may  be. 


Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I 
received  recently  from  a  deaf-blind  friend.  It 
will  give  you  an  indication  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  deaf-blindness  : 

“.  .  .  I  am  having  rather  a  difficult  time  at 
home  just  lately,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
concentrate  on  outside  matters.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  time  and  trouble  you  take  in 
trying  to  give  us  a  more  hopeful  and  more 
reasonable  outlook.  I  can  get  little  farther  than 
the  difficulties  caused  by  our  deafness.  I  think 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  when  it  comes  to 
making  friends  the  blind  have  far  the  best  of  it. 
Indeed,  blindness  is  actually  an  asset  rather  than 
a  handicap  in  gaining  friendship  and  an  entry 
into  social  life.  It’s  the  deafness  that  cuts  one 
off  .  .  .  and  again,  when  one  has  been  deaf  for 
many  years,  one  cannot  help  being  doubtful 
about  one’s  own  voice  and  speech.  For  myself, 
‘it’s  dogged  as  does  it.’  I  will  not  carry  written 
messages  asking  for  help  in  getting  about.  When 
I  come  across  people  who  do  not  seem  to 
understand  my  speech,  I  sometimes  spell  the 
word  letter  by  letter — and  I  have  to  clench  my 
hands  to  force  myself  to  speak  slowly  and 
distinctly.  It  is  awful  sometimes.  .  .  .  The 
other  day  I  was  talking  to  my  new  home  teacher. 
She  mentioned  another  deaf-blind  person,  a 
woman,  who  ‘  could  not  have  her  grant  herself 
for  she  would  spend  it  all.’  I  asked  whether 
this  woman  could  get  out.  ‘No.’  I  asked  how 
this  woman  could  spend  her  money  if  she  could 
not  get  out.  ...  I  happened  to  know  this 
particular  deaf-blind  woman,  and  she  had  often 
told  me  that  her  previous  home  teacher  never 
spoke  to  her,  but  always  to  her  sighted  relatives 
about  her  ;  and  these  latter  kept  her  in  complete 
ignorance  of  what  had  been  said.  How  very 
easy  it  is  for  a  relative  to  give  her  view  without 
fear  of  contradiction.  How  easy  it  is  for  a 
deaf-blind  person  to  be  labelled  ‘  mental,’ 
‘  insane,’  or  even  ‘  dangerous  ’  while  the  poor 
creature  stands  there  in  utter  ignorance  of  what 
is  being  said.  And  if,  later,  she  tries  to  combat 
the  impression  given,  it  is  too  late.  The  evil  has 
been  done.  Whatever  she  says  is  discounted. 
She’s  ‘  mental  ’ — her  people  said  so.  .  .  .” 

,  *  *  * 

What  is  it  actually  like  to  be  deaf-blind  ?  I 
can  only  tell  you  what  it  is  like  for  me.  What 
it’s  like  for  a  person  who  has  never  seen  or  heard, 
I  do  not  know. 

First,  it  is  neither  “  dark  ”  nor  “  silent.”  If 
you  were  to  go  out  into  a  London  fog — one  of  the 
thick  yellow  variety — and  then  close  your  eyes, 
you  would  see  what  I  see.  A  dull,  flesh-coloured 
opacity.  So  much  for  literal  “  darkness.” 
Metaphorically  speaking,  I  see  everything.  If  I 
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sit  in  a  room,  I  make  a  picture  of  it.  I  must , 
for  I  would  be  very  uncomfortable  otherwise. 
First  I  make  my  own  picture  ;  then,  if  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  have  an  understanding  com¬ 
panion,  I  build  up  a  new  one  from  details 
supplied.  Here  is  one  point  which  a  would-be 
friend  of  the  deaf-blind  should  note.  If  I  am  to 
stay  in  a  room  or  a  house  for  any  length  of  time, 

I  like  to  go  on  an  exploring  trip,  first  with  my 
host  and  afterwards  alone.  With  my  host  I 
gain  a  general  idea  of  the  layout  of  the  room, 
but  I  need  to  go  alone  in  order  to  “  fix  ”  points, 
get  bearings  and  judge  relative  distances.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  I  “  see  ”  the  room  clearly  and  am 
“  at  home”  in  it.  This  knowledge  of  my  surround¬ 
ings  is  a  very  definite  factor  in  my  peace  of  mind. 

What  applies  to  inanimate  objects  also  applies 
to  people.  I  must  have  a  picture  of  them.  Here 
is  another  point.  Eyes  bridge  distance.  You  sit 
with  a  friend  and  your  eyes  bridge  the  space 
between  you.  You  can  link  with  a  smile.  You 
are  together  because  you  can  see  each  other. 
But  without  eyes,  you  must  touch.  If  you  sit 
only  one  foot  apart,  without  touching,  you  are 
virtually  alone.  When  you  have  grasped  this 
fact,  you  will  sympathise  with  the  desire  of 
a  deaf-blind  person  to  feel  you  in  contact 
with  himself.  He  has  no  way  of  bridging  a 
gap  except  by  touch.  He  is  alone  until  he’s 
touched.  By  understanding  these  points  you 
are  able  to  be  “  eyes  to  the  blind  ”  ;  you  can 
transmit  to  their  brain  what  your  own  eyes  are 
transmitting  to  your  brain. 

Nor  is  my  world  “  silent  ”  (most  of  us  wish 
it  were  so!).  You  have  all  put  a  shell  to  your 
ear  as  children  and  “  listened  to  the  waves.” 
You  may,  at  times — when  dropping  off  to  sleep 
perhaps — have  “  heard  ”  the  clang  of  a  bell  in 
your  ear,  or  a  sound  like  the  shunting  of  railway 
waggons,  or  a  shrill  whistle,  or  the  wind  moaning 
round  the  eaves  on  Christmas  Eve.  All  these 
have  I  perpetually.  They  have  become  part  of 
the  background.  Cracklings,  squeakings, 
rumblings — what  I  hear  is  the  machinery  of  my 
being  working.  The  blood  rushing  through  my 
veins,  and  little  cracklings  of  nerves  and  muscles 
as  they  expand  and  contract.  In  short,  my 
hearing  has  “  turned  inwards.”  But  just  as  I 
still  see  with  my  mind’s  eye,  so  I  still  hear.  If 
I  shuffle  a  foot,  the  automatic  reaction  of  years 
of  hearing  produces  the  right  sound  in  my  brain. 
More  than  this  ;  when  a  person  “  speaks  ”  to  me 
on  my  palm,  my  brain  puts  a  voice  to  the  words. 
The  voice  is  selected  by  whatever  details  of  the 
person  I  may  know,  and  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
person  increases,  the  voice  is  enriched  by  tone 
and  cadence.  I  still  hear  music  ;  my  memory 
plays  me  any  melody  I  may  wish  to  hear.  I 
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sing  to  myself ;  wordlessly — for  I  have  com¬ 
passion  on  the  people  around  me! 

*  *  * 

Would  you  be  a  friend  to  the  deaf-blind  ? 
Then,  first,  put  away  thoughts  of  pity :  take 
fellowship  in  their  place.  Think  of  us  as  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  people  just  like  you.  Treat 
us  exactly  as  you  would  if  we  were  not  deaf- 
blind.  We  are  of  all  types  and  classes  ;  our 
needs  are  not  all  the  same.  We  need  the  help 
of  understanding  friends  to  enable  us  to  climb 
back  to  our  place  as  men  and  women  among 
other  men  and  women.  Most  of  us  are  poor  in 
worldly  goods,  and  many  of  us  find  great  delight 
in  the  little  pleasures  of  life — a  party,  an  outing, 
and,  more  than  all,  a  walk  with  someone  who 
will  talk  to  us.  We  are  very  grateful  for  such 
help  if  we  know  it  is  given  with  a  feeling  of  true 
friendship.  If  you  would  make  your  help  of  the 
utmost  service,  you  will  come  down  amongst  us 
and  win  our  confidence.  There  is  a  work  to  be 
done  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf-blind.  A  great 
work,  worthy  of  a  lifetime  of  devotion.  You 
will  find  your  reward  in  the  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  people  who  are  far  from  being  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  charity  appeals.  There  are, 
amongst  the  deaf-blind,  heroes  and  heroines  of 
rare  valour.  Humble  people,  sometimes  ill- 
educated,  who  are  proving  themselves  equal,  and 
more  than  equal,  to  the  test  which  God  has  seen 
fit  to  subject  them  to.  They  do  not  feel  like 
heroes — they  would  tell  you  they  are  useless — 
they  cannot  do  a  job  amongst  other  men  and 
women — what  good  are  they  ? 

What  are  we  really  on  earth  for  ?  To  carry  on 
the  human  soul,  to  enrich  it  by  our  suffering. 
To  rise  superior  to  that  suffering.  To  give  cheer 
and  comfort  to  our  fellows  by  our  example. 

That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  And  that  is 
what  these  deaf-blind  heroes  and  heroines  are 
doing  every  day.  I  have  never  found  a  more 
cheerful  and  more  splendidly  brave  set  of 
people  than  my  deaf-blind  friends.  I  know  what 
they  are  going  through,  day  after  day  ;  the  dull, 
pin-pricking,  monotonous  frustration  of  their 
lives,  the  hurts  and  carelessnesses  and  ignorings 
and  condescensions  and  humiliations  which 
crowd  upon  each  other  day  by  day.  .  .  .  And 
yet  they  are  not  only  cheerful,  they  have 
wrested  happiness  from  this  life.  A  subdued 
happiness,  maybe,  but  they  can  laugh  and  joke 
and  you  will  have  to  be  a  very  trusted  friend  to 
hear  the  other  side. 

There  are  riches  to  be  garnered  by  the  seeker. 
There  is  inspiration  and  uplifting  exaltation  to 
be  found  by  the  person  who  is  good  enough  and 
big  enough  to  cross  the  threshold  and  mingle 
with  those  who  dwell  in  the  little  rooms  behind 
the  silent  facade. 
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Readjustment  of  Pensions  for  the  Blind  Urged. 

— A  preliminary  case  for  readjustment  of  the 
basis  upon  which  pensions  to  the  blind  are  paid 
was  stated  at  a  conference  held  in  Cupar  on 
January  31st,  when  representatives  of  Scottish 
organisations  for  the  blind  asked  Mr.  J.  Hender¬ 
son  Stewart,  M.P.  for  East  Fife,  to  take  the 
matter  up  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  William  Edgar,  chief  welfare  officer  for 
the  blind  in  Fife,  suggested  that  the  existing 
principle  under  which  the  blind  pension  was 
payable  on  lines  comparable  to  the  old-age 
pension  should  be  discarded,  and  a  handicap 
pension  of  £1  per  week  to  every  blind  person 
substituted,  irrespective  of  his  or  her  resources. 
The  increased  liability  of  the  Government  would 
be  about  £1,950,000.  It  was  assumed  local 
authorities  would  continue  to  grant  compas¬ 
sionate  allowance  in  necessitous  cases,  but  this 
would  be  on  a  lesser  scale  than  at  present.  The 
increased  cost  to  the  Treasury  would  therefore 
be  largely  balanced  by  the  reduction  of  local 
rates.  The  blind  allowance  was  at  present 
payable  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70,  but  he 
suggested  that  handicap  pensions  should  be  paid 
•  from  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Alexander  Newlands,  welfare  officer, 
Glasgow  (himself,  like  Mr.  Edgar,  a  blind  person), 
stated  that  persons  over  35  years  of  age  were 
rarely  admitted  to  workshops  for  the  blind. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  those  people  were  able 
and  willing  to  work.  When  they  started  work  or 
entered  business  their  blind  pension  at  once 
stopped.  There  was  no  incentive  for  the  blind 
person  to  make  himself  a  useful  citizen. 

Mr.  Henderson  Stewart  requested  that  a  case 
for  handicap  pension  should  be  stated  in  writing, 
which  he  would  present  to  Mr.  Tom  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

County  Councils  Association  and  Blind  Welfare. 

- — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ‘War  Emergency 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
stating  that  the  question  of  the  operation  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  in  relation  to  the 
blind  was  being  considered  by  the  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and 
Allied  Services. 

The  Association’s  Committee  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  incurred  by  blind 
welfare  authorities  in  supplementing  the  incomes 
of  blind  old  age  pensioners  should  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Exchequer,  the  assessments  being  on  the 


same  lines  as  those  adopted  by  the  Assistance 
Board  in  regard  to  sighted  pensioners. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Association's 
representatives  on  the  Local  Authorities'  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  of  the  Assistance  Board, 
stating  that  the  Committee  had  further  con¬ 
sidered  the  treatment  of  blind  persons.  It  held 
that  the  blind  wife  of  a  seeing  pensioner  should 
look  to  the  local  authority  for  assistance,  so  that 
she  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  blind  welfare 
services.  The  blind  husband  should,  in  the 
Board’s  opinion,  be  helped  by  the  local  authority 
in  relation  to  his  own  needs  and  those  of  his 
wife  and  dependants  ;  some  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  consider  that  a  wife  over  60  should  apply 
for  supplementary  pension,  and  where  this  view 
is  held  the  Board  defer  to  it. 

With  regard  to  rent,  the  Committee  hold 
that  the  Board  or  local  authority  when  dealing 
with  the  head  of  a,  household  should  provide  for 
the  actual  rent  paid,  and  the  body  dealing  with 
the  dependant  should  exclude  from  their 
assessment  any  allowance  for  rent.  This  modi¬ 
fied  practice  should,  it  was  decided,  be  applied 
to  new  cases  as  from  January  1st,  1942,  existing 
cases  being  left  unaltered. 

An  Inspiring  Broadcast. — Last  month  Mr. 
Esmond  Knight,  the  actor,  who  was  blinded 
while  serving  in  the  “Prince  of  Wales”  just  before 
the  “Hood”  blew  up,  conveyed,  n  a  B.B.C. 
postscript  by  Emlyn  Williams,  an  inspiring 
message  of  courage  and  help.  An  interesting 
point  was  the  comment  that  early  morning  is 
not  a  good  time  for  the  blinded  man. 

“  It’s  a  time  of  day  when  you  just  can’t 
believe  you’re  going  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  open  your  eyes  and  .  .  .  just  not  be  able  to 
see  a  thing.  And  you  get  that  feeling  of  great 
cold  and  vast,  empty  space  .  .  .  and  then  the 
morning  comes,  and  you're  too  busy  working 
out  where  you  left  your  blue-pencil  socks  to 
worry  about  anything  else.” 

Knight  thinks  himself  lucky  at  times. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “  the  odd 
thing  is  that  when  the  ‘  Prince  of  Wales  ’  went 
down  last  month  the  two  fellows  who  used  to 
be  right  next  to  me  were  lost,  and  it’s  absolutely 
definite  I’d  have  been  with  them.  So  actually 
I’m  damn  lucky  to  be  alive.” 

St.  Dunstan’s  Open  to  AH  Allies. — Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  Allied  representatives 
last  month,  said  that  St.  Dunstan’s  extends  its 
help  to  all  peoples  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
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united  nations.  St.  Dunstan’s  already  had  a 
Polish  soldier  who  was  blinded  at  Narvik,  a 
Polish  officer  who  lost  his  sight  through  hard¬ 
ships  endured  during  his  escape  through  many 
European  countries  to  Britain,  a  sailor  of  the 
French  Navy  who  was  blinded  while  his  ship 
was  evacuating  French  and  British  soldiers  from 
Dunkirk,  a  French  soldier  who  was  evacuated 
from  Dunkirk  in  an  English  hospital  ship,  and  a 
Dutch  dispatch  rider. 

Sir  Ian  said  that  122  persons  had  been  through 
St.  Dunstan’s  as  the  result  of  eye  damage 
suffered  in  this  war.  They  represented  all  the 
fighting  services  and  civil  defence  services,  and 
included  some  women.  About  half  of  them  had 
recovered  some  useful  sight,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  Many  totally  blinded  men  had  been 
successfully  returned  to  industrial  work  that 
gave  them  some  share  in  the  national  war  effort. 
One  of  them  was  an  operator  on  a  machine 
working  at  23,000  revolutions  per  minute  cutting 
out  aeroplane  parts,  and  another  machined 
13,000  ammunition  caps  a  day — 4,000  more  than 
the  previous  sighted  machinist. 

“  New  Statesman  ”  in  Braille. — The  Northern 
Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
issuing  in  Braille  an  abridged  edition  of  the 
famous  weekly  review,  The  New  Statesman 
and  Nation,  for  limited  circulation  amongst 
groups  of  readers.  When  the  copies  eventually 
return  to  the  Library  certain  articles  from  them 
will  form  a  permanent  volume  of  “Selections 
from  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,”  which 
will  be  added  to  the  Library  shelves. 

The  Queen  Appeals  for  Geranium  Day 
Helpers. — “  Geranium  Day  ” — the  one  annual 
street  collection  for  the  Blind  of  Greater 
London — will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  14th. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  planning  the  1942 
Campaign  it  was  felt  that  the  public  would  be 
very  generous  in  these  times,  providing  two  big 
problems  could  be  solved.  The  first  was  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  sellers  for  the 
day.  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  has  graciously 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Fund  in  solving  this 
problem,  and  has  allowed  it  to  use  the  following 
message  : — 

“  The  Queen  learns  with  pleasure  that  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  is  pursuing 
its  unselfish  and  valuable  work  with  an  ardour 
undimmed  by  the  difficulties  of  to-day.  Her 
Majesty  realises  that  these  must  be  increasingly 
onerous  as  the  supply  of  helpers  becomes 
reduced  by  the  many  competing  calls  of  National 
Service.  She  trusts,  however,  that  the  efforts 
which  have  for  so  many  years  helped  the  blind 
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may  not  lack  support  at  a  time  when  they  were 
never  more  truly  needed.” 

The  second  problem  was  the  urgent  need  for 
an  event  of  outstanding  merit  to  give  publicity 
to  the  work  and  the  needs  of  the  civilian  blind. 
To  this  end  came  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Abrahams,  who  last  year  launched  the 
Geranium  Day  Campaign  with  a  Luncheon 
to  some  300  Geranium  Day  helpers.  This 
year  they  decided  to  repeat  their  gift  of  last 
year  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  the  Banqueting 
Hall  of  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  will  be 
the  venue  of  their  Geranium  Day  Luncheon  to 
600  Guests  on  Wednesday,  April  8th.  By  their 
desire,  the  Band  of  H.M.  Royal  Marines 
(Portsmouth  Division),  conducted  by  Captain 
F.  V.  Dunn,  M.V.O.,  A.R.A.M.,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  Luncheon. 

The  American  Ambassador  will  be  the  Guest 
of  Honour  and  Speaker.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  President  of  the  Fund,  will  receive  the 
guests  with  the  Chairman-Host,  and  speak  at 
the  Luncheon.  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,. 
V.C.,  will  also  speak.  The  Banqueting  Hall 
will  be  decorated  with  Geranium  Day  flowers 
made  by  the  blind,  and  an  exhibition  is  being 
staged  showing  the  blind  at  work  in  many 
occupations. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  the  Mayors  and 
Mayoresses,  and  Chairmen  of  District  Councils 
throughout  the  Greater  London  area. 

1 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  New  York. — The  Society  held  its  biennial 
Conference  early  in  December,  when  a  three- 
day  programme  included  papers  and  discussions 
on  Eyes  in  National  Defence,  with  special 
reference  to  eye  protection  in  the  defence  in¬ 
dustries,  Care  of  Partially  Sighted  Children,. 
Causation  of  Blindness  and  Glaucoma.  Steady 
progress  in  the  campaign  of  public  education 
concerning  the  last-named  eye  disease  was 
reported  by  Dr.  Mark  Schoenberg,  Chairman  of 
the  Society’s  Committee  on  Glaucoma ;  he 
attributed  to  this  cause  about  10  per  cent,  of  all 
blindness  in  the  States,  and  pleaded  with  the 
general  practitioner  to  watch  for  early  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  The  task  of  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  was  three-fold  ;  to  discover  the  presence 
of  glaucoma  among  his  patients,  to  refer  them 
to  eye  specialists  and  to  co-operate  with  these 
specialists  by  furnishing  them  with  all  the  data 
regarding  the  patients’  general  health.  Medical 
care  started  early  and  carried  out  continuously 
could  do  much  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  those 
who  suffer  from  glaucoma. 
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TEACHING  BRAILLE  TO  THE  WAR-BLINDED. 


THE  need  of  war-blinded  people  in  the 
Homes  of  Recovery  has  raised  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  an 
acute  problem — the  best  method  of 
teaching  Braille  to  the  adult  blind.  The 
Institute  feels  that  the  problem  of  teaching 
Braille  to  newly  blinded  people  is  different  in 
many  ways  from  the  instructional  methods 
employed  with  children  and  persons  with  sight 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  Braille  in  order  to 
assist  the  blind  as  transcribers  or  instructors. 

Accordingly,  on  5th  January,  1942,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  home  teachers  and  others  with 
experience  of  Braille  was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  to  consider  and  discuss  the  various 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  Conference  first  discussed  whether  it  was 
advisable  for  the  pupil  to  undergo  any  preli¬ 
minary  process  of  preparation  before  actually 
coming  to  the  Braille  Code.  The  members 
agreed  that  insensitive  fingers  and  rough  skin 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dis¬ 
couragement  to  the  adult  confronted  with 
Braille.  Was  there  any  skin  preparation  which 
would  help  to  overcome  this  ?  Where  the  fingers 
were  dry  and  calloused,  it  had  often  been 
found  that  a  rubbing  of  Spanish  oil  or  vaseline 
was  helpful.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
hands  should  be  allowed  to  relax  before  reading 
as  muscular  tension  often  has  a  cramping  effect. 
Some  form  of  massage  or  electrical  treatment 
might  prove  useful,  but  it  was  decided  that  fur¬ 
ther  research  should  be  undertaken  to  measure 
the  precise  results  of  any  skin  preparation. 

The  next  point  was  to  decide  whether  it  was 
possible  to  say  that  the  index  finger  .was  the  best 
for  Braille  or  whether  this  did  not  rather  vary 
with  the  individual  pupil.  Most  of  the  members 
considered  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  insist 
upon  their  pupils  using  any  particular  finger 
and  it  was  agreed  that  to  attempt  in  each  case 
to  choose  the  appropriate  finger  by  reason  of 
structural  difference  would  be  going  too  far. 
A  pupil  tends  naturally  to  read  with  the  finger 
which  for  him  is  most  suitable. 

The  Conference  then  considered  whether  the 
preliminary  use  of  some  extraordinary  type, 
giant  dots,  or  the  Braillette  Board,  was  advisable 
before  the  pupil  comes  to  read  ordinary  sized 
Braille.  Most  of  the  members  disliked  such 
expedients  and,  in  practice,  only  used  them  as 
a  last  resort.  Two  members  however,  had 
found  giant  dots  to  be  helpful  where  pupils  had 
a  dull  sense  of  touch,  and  one  member  suggested 
that  the  Braillette  Board  did  help  the  mecha¬ 
nically  minded  to  learn  Braille.  In  general, 


however,  the  use  of  the  extraordinary  type  was 
not  recommended.  Indeed,  the  use  of  a  larger 
type  was  perhaps  a  false  analogy  from  a  seeing 
practice.  It  was  true  that  for  the  eye  large 
letters  were  more  easy  to  read,  but  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  was  true  of  touch 
where  a  comparatively  small  part  of  finger 
surface  had  to  comprehend  an  embossed  form 
in  its  entirety. 

The  Conference  did  not  agree  that  any  useful 
purpose  could  be  gained  by  teaching  handicrafts 
solely  as  an  aid  to  learning  Braille.  Manual 
dexterity  is  a  different  thing  from  finger  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and  constant  use  of  cane  and  raffia  might 
even  dull  the  pupil’s  sense  of  touch.  The 
important  thing  was  to  give  the  pupil  a  real 
incentive  to  learn  Braille.  For  the  intelligent 
blind  man  the  desire  to  read  in  itself  was 
sufficient  incentive,  and  he  should  always  be 
informed  of  the  very  large  amount  of  literature 
available  in  Braille.  Braille  must  be  represented 
as  an  entrance  to  a  fuller  or  more  useful  way  of 
life.  A  card  player  should  be  shown  Braille 
playing  cards,  a  radio  fan  must  be  told  of  the 
Braille  Radio  Times.  To  the  mechanically 
minded,  the  system  inherent  in  Braille  should 
be  stressed,  and  to  the  person  with  a  “  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  brain  ”  the  fascination  of  puzzling 
out  a  word. 

The  next  question  was  to  decide  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  teach  a  pupil  Moon  first  so 
that  he  might  be  encouraged  to  go  on  to  Braille 
afterwards.  The  Home  Teachers  present  fre¬ 
quently  found  it  useful  to  teach  Moon  first  to 
the  dull-fingered  pupil  who  had  passed  middle 
age,  and  it  was  often  found  to  give  a  sense  of 
immediate  achievement.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  was  that  the  special  conditions  met 
with  in  a  Home  of  Recovery  made  this  expedient 
unnecessary,  and  the  pupil  would  probably 
consider  Moon  as  an  unnecessary  journey. 

The  Conference  then  turned  to  a  discussion 
of  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  Braille 
Code.  The  numerous  methods  of  teaching 
Braille  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  may  be  described  as  the  orthodox  or 
natural  method,  which  aims  at  teaching  the 
Braille  Code  according  to  an  alphabetical 
sequence.  The  first  ten  letters  A  —  J  are 
taught  first  and  the  rest  follow  by  analogy 
through  all  the  permutations  of  the  Braille 
system.  The  aim  of  the  second  group  of  methods 
is  to  bring  first  to  the  finger  those  signs  which 
are  most  easily  distinguishable.  Various  se¬ 
quences  have  been  proposed  in  the  different 
Braille  Primers.  Few  people  agree  exactly 
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which  are  in  effect  the  most  easily  recognisable 
signs.  In  most  of  these  methods  an  arbitrary 
sequence  has  been  applied  only  to  the  alphabet 
itself  and  not  to  the  contractions.  In  others, 
contractions  are  frequently  taught  before  the 
first  26  letters  have  been  learned.  Yet  again, 
the  principle  of  selection  is  not  always  the  same 
—  some  consider  it  important  to  avoid  “  dense 
forms  ”  at  the  outset,  others  avoid  slanting 
signs  (such  as  letters  E,  I,  or  S),  others  prefer 
to  choose  signs  which  avoid  the  dots  of  one 
letter  being  confused  with  those  of  the  next. 
The  Conference  agreed  that  these  two  groups  of 
methods  were  in  no  way  exclusive  one  of  the 
other.  For  persons  whose  sense  of  touch  was 
dull  the  second  method  was  often  found  to  be 
appropriate,  while  the  ordinary  pupil  would 
usually  find  the  first  method  most  suitable. 
A  really  useful  Primer,  therefore,  should  make 
allowance  for  both  types  of  pupil,  and  should 
present  both  systems.  It  was  agreed  that  after 
the  first  seven  lines  of  the  Braille  Code  had  been 
learnt  the  two  systems  could  merge  and  proceed 
along  exactly  similar  lines. 

The  new  Primer,  therefore,  should  have  four 
sections  : — 


(1)  A  section  teaching  the  first  seven  lines  of 
the  Braille  Code  according  to  an  alphabetical 
sequence. 

(2)  A  section  teaching  the  first  seven  lines  of 
the  Braille  Code  according  to  some  non-alpha- 
betical  sequence. 

(3)  A  section  containing  a  variety  of  reading 
matter  in  Braille  using  only  the  signs  and  word 
signs  in  the  first  seven  lines.  The  subject  matter 
should  be  so  interesting  that  pupils  would 
thoroughly  enjoy  reading  it. 

(4)  A  section  teaching  the  rest  of  the  Braille 
Code  according  to  some  logical  sequence. 

Finally  the  Conference  considered  in  detail  the 
lay-out,  the  binding,  and  the  type  of  Braille  to 
be  used  in  a  new  Primer  on  the  lines  suggested. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  that  not  only  will  it  answer  the 
specific  problem  for  which  it  is  designed  but 
that  it  will  also  be  a  real  contribution  towards^ 
the  problem  of  teaching  Braille  to  the  adult 
blind  in  general. 


THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 


By  S.  0.  MYERS,  B.Sc. 


IT  is  good  to  hear  that,  at  last,  some  move 
is  being  made  towards  the  reorganisation 
of  the  education  of  blind  children.  Any 
move  which  is  made  to  alter  the  present 
scheme  for  the  education  of  the  brighter  children 
as  a  whole  is  almost  certain  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  situation  as  it  stands  now.  In  fact, 
the  present  haphazard  arrangement  can  hardly 
be  dignified  by  the  title  of  “  Scheme.” 

It  might  be  helpful  to  consider  plans  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  education  of  the  blind  on 
a  wide  basis,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
problem  of  secondary  education.  Let  us  forget 
the  economic  and  political  problems  which  are 
usually  advanced  as  being  impediments  to  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  are  necessary. 
Let  us  think  about  wild,  impracticable  schemes 
of  educational  change  which  could  provide  for 
all  blind  children  a  good  progressive  education, 
with  each  child  obtaining  that  type  of  training 
to  which  its  capacity  and  ability  entitle  it. 

The  first  and  absolutely  obvious  fact  is  that, 
because  of  the  small  number  of  children  to  be 
educated  in  schools  for  the  blind,  education  for 
such  children  must  be  considered  from  a  national 


point  of  view.  This  implies  something  in  the 
form  of  a  central  educational  body  which  can 
deal  with  the  correlation  of  the  work  of  all 
schools  for  the  blind. 

There  appear  to  be  two  possible  lines  of 
development,  but  each  of  them  will  require  the 
closing  of  the  smaller  schools  for  the  blind  and 
will  also  require  the  efficient  organisation  of 
education  for  the  intellectually  brighter  children 
and  for  the  unfortunate  children  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Each  scheme 
will  also  require  that  training  departments  shall 
be  dissociated  from  both  schools  and  workshops. 

Firstly,  then,  national  training  departments 
must  be  established.  They  must  be  few  in 
number  and  each  department  will  Be  confined 
to  two  or  three  trades.  Segregation  of  the  sexes 
might,  or  might  not,  be  considered  advisable, 
but  each  department  must  contain  a  large 
enough  number  of  pupils  to  allow  for  the' 
organisation  of  a  fairly  comprehensive  system  of 
continued  education.  The  age  of  admission  to 
such  departments  would  be  16,  but  would  vary 
if  the  school-leaving  age  is  altered.  A  very 
tentative  suggestion  for  the  varying  types  of 
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department  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Music  and  massage, 

(b)  Piano  tuning  and  shorthand-typing, 

(c)  Light  and  heavy  basketry, 

(d)  Knitting  and  brush-making. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  the  education 
of  children  before  they  enter  one  of  the  national 
training  departments.  Here  there  seem  to  be 
two  possibilities.  One  scheme  would  necessitate 
the  existence  of  about  six  regional  schools  of 
the  type  referred  to  by  the  rather  awkward 
name  of  “  Multi-bias  Schools.”  Each  school 
would  contain  about  two  hundred  pupils,  and, 
allowing  twelve  children  per  class,  would  carry 
a  teaching  staff  of  about  twenty  class  teachers. 
The  education  would  be  carried  out  on  a  three- 
stream  basis.  This  would  mean  fairly  small 
“  A  ”  and  “  C  ”  streams  with  a  larger  “  B  ” 
stream  of  pupils  of  average  ability.  The  children 
would,  on  leaving,  be  transferred  to  the  training 
department  for  which  they  seemed  best  fitted. 

In  each  department  the  scheme  of  continued  * 
education  would  cater  for  the  children  of 
differing  ability. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  plan  here  is  a  second 
outline  scheme.  It  must  be  based  on  a  small 
number  of  regional  schools,  but  the  education 
of  the  brighter  children  and  of  the  mentally 
retarded  will  be  dealt  with  in  special  national 
schools.  This  arrangement  would  plan  for  four 
main  types  of  children,  and  schools  needed  would 
be  :  one  secondary  school,  with  a  curriculum 
similar  to  the  normal  secondary  school ;  one 
school  perhaps  best  described  as  a  central  school ; 
the  main  regional  schools  ;  and  one  or  more 
schools  for  mentally  retarded  children.  The 
transfer  of  pupils  from  regional  to  special  schools 
would  probably  be  arranged  rather  by  attain¬ 
ment  than  by  age,  but  almost  all  children  would 
begin  their  education  in  the  primary  department 
of  the  regional  schools. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  at  present  being  arranged,  with  its 
effect  on  education  of  the  blind,  makes  it  clear 
that  if  ultimate  organisation  of  education  is  to 
follow  either  of  the  schemes  mentioned  above, 
it  must  be  development  along  the  lines  of  the 
second  plan.  Can  we  hope,  then,  that  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  reorganisation  which  is  so 
sadly  needed,  or  do  we  stop  at  this  partial 
phase  ?  At  present  it  seems  that  education  of 
a  wider  scope,  fitted  for  brighter  children,  is  to 
be  given  to  those  pupils  only  who  will  take  the 
training  that  the  Royal  Normal  College  offers, 
namely,  piano  tuning,  music  and  shorthand¬ 
typing,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  at  either  of 
the  present  secondary  schools.  But  are  there 
no  mentally  bright  boys  who  are  not  musical  ? 
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There  must  be  pupils  who  will  take  knitting, 
basketry,  etc.,  who  are  above  the  average  in 
intelligence.  Where  are  they  to  receive  their 
rightful  higher  education  ?  Hardly  in  the  normal 
elementary  school,  soon  to  be  deprived  of  their 
brighter  pupils ! 

It  would  appear  that  the  attitude  to  adopt 
to  the  aptly  named  “  Open  Secret  ”  is  this  : — 

In  any  case  we  must  welcome  it,  because  some 
brighter  children  will  get  a  better  education. 
But  there  may  be  definite  injustices  to  some 
blind  children.  If,  however,  this  is  but  the  first 
step  in  reorganisation,  with  other  changes  not 
far  away,  then  we  can  unreservedly  welcome 
the  scheme. 

PERSONALIA 

The  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  has' 
received  with  profound  regret  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans  as  Chairman  of  the  Fund.' 
Dr.  Evans  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Fund's  Committee  since  its  inception.  He  was 
Vice-Chairman  until  1929  when  he  was  elected 
Chairman,  and  has  done  splendid  work  not  only 
for  the  blind  of  London  but  for  the  blind 
nationally.  Through  his  influence  in  the  City 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  Fund  have  been 
raised.  By  accepting  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
jointly  with  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  he 
will  continue  his  connection  with  the  Fund. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hyde-Thomson  (representing  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind)  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind.  He  has  served  on  the 
Committee  since  1936  and  has  acted  as  Vice- 
Chairman  since  1938. 

*  *  * 

Captain  A.  Parker  Smith,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  London  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  and  has  been  on  the  Greater 
London  Fund’s  Committee  since  April,  1941, 
has  been  appointed  Vice-Chairman. 

*  *  * 

The  Mayor  of  Croydon,  Alderman  A.  H. 
Harding,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  in 

place  of  the  late  Alderman  Trumble. 

/ 

*  *  * 

Mr.  William  Baxter,  A.R.C.O.,  A.R.C.M., 
who  is  blind,  has  been  appointed  organist  at 
Crosby- on-E den,  Cumberland,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Franklin,  recently  called  upon  for  military 
service. 
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To  the  Editor, 

Reading  Interpointed  Braille  by  Sight. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  be  a  very  common  illusion 
that  interpointed  Braille  is  illegible  to  the  eye. 
Indeed,  many  of  our  educational  books  have 
been  printed  interlined  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
who  want  to  explain  difficult  passages  to  their 
blind  pupils,  thus  making  the  books  half  as 
much  again  bulky  and  expensive  to  buy.  Only 
the  other  day  a  seeing  correspondent  wrote  to 
me  saying  that  he  very  much  wanted  to  read  a 
little  Braille  book  that  is  not  accessible  in 
ordinary  type,  but,  of  course,  he  could  not  do  so 
because  it  was  interpointed.  A  few  days  later 
he  wrote  again  “  I  have  now  got  the  book,  and 
by  following  your  suggestion  find  I  can  read  it 
quite  easily/’ 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  the  book  or 
letter  slanting  before  your  eyes  so  that  the 
light  catches  the  dots  on  their  side  and  not 
only  on  their  top.  In  this  way  the  dots  will 
stand  out,  and  the  holes  made  by  the  dots  on 
the  other  side  of  the  page  will  become  invisible. 
It  may  require  a  little  patience  to  find  the  best 
angle,  but  when  once  the  principle  is  grasped, 
no  one  with  fairly  normal  sight  need  find  inter¬ 
pointed  Braille  impossible,  or  even  difficult  to 
read.  I  ought  to  add  that  this  “  tip  ”  was 
given  to  me  some  forty  years  ago,  soon  after 
interpointing  was  introduced,  by  an  old  friend, 
Arthur  Bull,  who  spent  much  time  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  Braille  books  for  blind  relatives. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  P.  Merrick. 

To  the  Editor. 

Helping  the  Blind  to  Help  Themselves. 

Sir, — In  the  November  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  the  Editor,  in  an  article  entitled  “New 
Writers,”  reviewed  a  number  of  contributions 
written  by  blind  persons.  In  the  course  of  this 
encouraging  article  the  Editor  puts  forward  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  there  would  come 
along  a  blind  author  who  would  write  a  book, 
setting  forth  a  really  true  conception  of  a  blind 
person,  as  opposed  to  the  rather  pathetic 
and  misguided  conception  portrayed  in  “  The 
Rosary.” 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  the  Editor 
does  feel  it  a  necessity  that  the  general  public 
should  at  last  be  presented  with  a  really 
authentic  conception  of  the  blind,  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  their  capabilities  ;  for  in  my  opinion 
and  experience,  the  ordinary  seeing  person’s 
conception  of  the  blind  is  in  many  cases  most 
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amazing.  According  to  people’s  perverted  ideas, 
blindness  entails  also  mental  deficiencies,  as 
perhaps  the  following  incidents  will  illustrate : 
Some  little  time  after  losing  his  sight,  a  friend 
of  mine  was  out  walking  with  his  wife  when 
they  met  a  lady  acquaintance.  “  Good  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Brown,”  said  the  lady.  “  Good 
afternoon,  Miss  Dale,”  replied  my  friend.  Then, 
in  a  whispered  aside  to  my  friend’s  wife,  Miss 
Dale  asked,  “  And  how  is  he  ?  ”  Just  as  though 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  capable  to  speak  for  himself! 
During  a  party  I  was  showing  some  friends  a 
pack  of  Brailled  playing  cards  and  my  Braille 
watch.  A  school  teacher  in  the  company  seemed 
.  most  interested,  but  his  imagination  and 
intelligence  ran  completely  riot  when  his 
curiosity  culminated  in  this  :  “  Can  you  dress 
yourself  ?  ” 

It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that,  generally 
speaking,  ordinary  people  are  not  fully  alive  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  What  can  we 
do  about  it?  Personally,  I  don’t  mind  admitting 
that  I  haven’t  the  necessary  imagination  to 
write  a  novel,  but  the  Editor’s  suggestion  has 
prompted  me  to  put  forward  an  idea  which  I 
have  for  some  little  time  been  nursing.  It  is 
this:  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  with  the  co-operation  of 
any  one  of  our  present  day  novelists  or  film 
scenario  writers,  to  present  a  book  or  film  that 
would  give  a  proper  picture  of  the  blind,  and 
the  blind  community  in  general  ?  To  my 
mind,  the  presenting  of  such  a  book  or  film 
would  do  much  towards  creating  that  confidence 
in  our  abilities  which  is  surely  necessary  if  the 
blind  individual  is  to  become  a  really  self- 
supporting  citizen.  It  is  high  time  that  some 
attempt  was  made  towards  the  opening  up  of 
new  fields  of  employment  to  the  blind.  If 
properly  explored,  I  see  no  reason  why  in  time 
most  capable  blind  persons  should  not  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  many  ordinary  industries.  We  are 
constant^  reading  of  blind  individuals  doing 
really  important  war  work,  and  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  every  hand  is  essential  for 
the  furthering  of  the  war  effort,  the  presentation 
of  such  a  book  or  film  as  I  have  suggested 
would  doubtless  do  much  towards  creating 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  blind,  and 
thereby  encourage  employers  to  co-operate  with 
appropriate  authorities  on  blind  welfare  in  a 
genuine  effort  to  lower  the  high  figure  of  the 
unemployable  blind. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  R.  Driver. 


Published  by 
the  National 
Institute  for 
the  Blind. 
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STATE  PENSIONS  AND  BLIND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  of  correspondence  has  taken  place  recently  between 

certain  Local  Authorities,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  on  the  question  of  the  increase  which  has  recently  been*  made  in  disablement 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  the  point  at  issue 
being  that  when  65  years  of  age  is  reached,  the  beneficiary  who  then  becomes  entitled 
to  Contributory  Pension  is  required  to  have  the  whole  of  that  pension  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  assessment  of  means,  whereas  formerly,  when  the  Disablement 
Grant  was  7s.  6d.,  the  whole  of  this  amount  was  disregarded. 

In  a  recent  communication,  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  puts  the  matter  very 
clearly  when  he  observes  that  “  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  a  reduction  in  a  blind  man’s  income 
automatically  results  when  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  contributory  pension  instead  of  National  Health 
Insurance  benefit.  As  you  know,  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  to  be  granted  to  any  particular 
blind  person  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  Local  Authority,  so  that  when  the  blind  person  changes 
over,  on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  from  benefit  to  pension  it  is  always  open  to  the  authority  to  maintain 
his  income  at  the  old  level.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  at  least  one  County  Conncil 
provide  in  their  Regulations  that  in  calculating  the  needs  of  a  blind  person  ‘  there  shall  be  disregarded 
a  contributory  old  age  pension  to  such  extent  that  the  recipient  shall  not  be  prejudicially  affected  bv 
the  substitution  of  the  pension  for  the  insurance  benefit  previously  received.’  ” 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  Local  Authorities  are  taking  this  view  so  that  the 
reduction  in  income  is  the  sole  concern  of  the  appropriate  Local  Authority  whose  schemes  of  assistance 
■can  always  be  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Another  consideration  which  has  loomed  large  of  late  is  the  attitude  of  Pensions  Officers  in  seeking 
to  reduce  the  income  of  a  blind  person  because  increases  have  taken  place  in  Schemes  providing 
assistance  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1938.  In  this  connection,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Captain  Crookshank,  dealing  generally  with  the  question  of  pensions  and  referring  in 
particular  to  blind  persons’  pensions,  states  that  instructions  are  being  issued  to  Pensions  Officers 
for  the  time  being  not  to  reduce  these  pensions  because  of  increases  having  been  granted  by  Local 
Authorities,  but  to  defer  the  matter  until  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  William  Beveridge  has  reported.  This  is  a  very  welcome  modification  of 
an  arrangement  which  has  given  great  dissatisfaction,  and  will  enable  the  Local  Authorities,  where 
there  is  a  disposition  to  do  so,  to  act  more  generously  towards  those  who  are  recipients  of  Blind  Persons 
Pensions.  Those  who  desire  to  know  precisely  the  terms  in  which  the  Minister  expressed  the  point  of 
view  given  above  are  referred  to  Hansard,  February  3rd,  1942. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

Progress,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Braille  magazines,  follows  the  example 
of  its  ink-print  contemporaries  by  having  a  competition  page,  but  until  about  a  year  ago  the  interest 
shown  in  this  feature  was  not  very  marked  ;  month  by  month  a  little  group  of  the  same  competitors 
wrote  Limericks  or  short  essays  on  their  favourite  books  or  told  stories  of  household  pets.  But  during 
the  last  twelve  months  there  has  been  a  marked  change. 

.  The  Puzzles  ha;ve  in  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  been  at  least  as  difficult  as  those  commonly  found 
in  ink-print  magazines.  In  support  of  this,  here  are  some  examples  :  Does  an  equation  which  runs, 
“  The  borrowed  ducats  less  the  product  of  the  cities,  the  golden  mice,  the  musketeers,  the  blackbirds 
and  the  just  men  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  thieves  and  the  days  of  our  years  by  reason  of  strength,” 
strike  the  seeing  reader  as  simple  ?  Would  he  easily  see  that  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  vowel  the 
series  of  letters  mbbnggnnllnossllct  becomes  “  Imbibing  gin  in  Illinois  is  illicit  ”  or  would  he  easily 
recognise  the  following  combinations  of  letters — ngs,  leri,  alyf  and  dgwa — as  the  exact  middles  of  the 
towns  of  Basingstoke,  Billericay,  Ystalyfera  and  Bridgwater  ?  The  apparent  ease  with  which  blind  peo¬ 
ple  solve  such  problems,  and  especially  those  where  anagrams  are  involved,  may  have  some  bearing  on 
the  application  of  intelligence  tests  to  the  blind.  Does  a  word  presented  to  the  finger  differ  materially 
from  the  same  word  presented  to  the  eye,  so  that  a  blind  reader  feels  it  primarily  as  a  collection  of 
individual  letters,  while  the  seeing  eye  regards  it  as  a  whole  and  is  not  concerned  with  its  components  ? 

The  Editor. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN’S  RESPONSE  TO  LITERATURE— II. 

By  HARRY  BOOTH. 


IN  the  ftrst  of  these  articles  (printed  in  the 
August,  1941,  issue  of  The  New  Beacon) 

I  discussed  two  main  aspects  of  a  complex 
problem  which  has  not  always  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered  by  those  concerned  with 
the  education  of  the  blind.  I  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  effect  on  the  blind  reader 
of  the  continuous  stream  of  visual  imagery 
which  runs  through  practically  all  the  books 
available  to  him — which  is  in  fact  an  integral 
part  of  the  language  of  the  vast  community  of 
human  beings  in  which  the  blind  form  but  a  tiny 
minority.  I  tried  to  show  that  what  at  first 
might  seem  a  crushing  disadvantage  can  be 
minimised  in  various  ways,  and  that  where  what 
journalists  call  the  “  human  situation  ”  is  all- 
important,  the  blind  reader  is  rarely  at  a  loss. 
A  secondhand  knowledge  of  the  visual  world  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  blind  mans  equipment  if  he 
is  to  occupy  a  normal  place  in  society  at  large, 
and,  given  a  reasonably  free  environment,  it  is 
acquired  easily  and  naturally.  Its  correct  use 
simplifies  social  contacts  between  blind  and 
sighted,  smoothing  out  embarrassments  on  either 
side,  and  helping  the  blind  to  free  themselves 
from  the  minority  complex  which  can  so  often 
have  a  dangerously  stunting  and  restrictive 
effect.  Moreover,  it  does  a  great  deal  towards 
keeping  the  blind  man  s  mind  alert  by  making 
him  more  fully  alive  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world. 

The  difficulties  that  beset  the  blind  writer 
were  given  very  little  space  in  my  first  article, 
and  as  they  are  both  interesting  and  important, 
they  will  be  my  main  concern  here.  I  shall  try 
to  be  constructive  and  not  merely  critical,  and 
hope  in  this  way  to  induce  others  to  put  for¬ 
ward  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Writing — and,  for  that  matter,  language  itself 
— can  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  expressing 
experience.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  blind  man 
with  a  really  serious  urge  to  write  must  sooner  or 
later  discover  that  he  has  experiences  to  convey 
which  put  a  strain  on  the  conventional  resources 
of  language.  This  is  something  all  good  writers 
have  to  face,  but  a  blind  writer  encounters  it 
quite  early,  because  the  world  of  his  direct 
experience  differs  from  that  of  the  sighted  by 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  wishes  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated.  The  faithful  recording 
of  his  own  direct  experience  in  which  touch, 
hearing  and  smell  play  the  leading  roles  will 
produce  something  stimulating  and  original  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  balanced  by  a  skilful  and  convincing 
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use  of  secondhand  visual  imagery.  But  this  im¬ 
plies  something  which,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  blind  writer  must  be 
able  to  understand  and  interpret  his  experience 
in  a  natural,  unselfconscious  manner  if  he  is  to 
achieve  spontaneous  self-expression  and  to 
persuade  people  that  he  has  something  important 
and  exciting  to  say.  Now  many  of  us  have  been 
educated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  almost 
an  impossibility.  We  have  somehow  been 
induced  to  regard  ourselves  practically  as 
sighted  people — a  trifle  below  par,  perhaps,  but 
quietly  determined  to  forget  the  fact.  Many 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  world  have 
been  treated  as  peculiar  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  and  we  were  more  often  encouraged  to 
speak  and  write  grammatically  than  con¬ 
vincingly.  After  turning  out  two  or  three 
hundred  passable  school  essays,  many  of  them 
on  singularly  unsuitable  themes  and  all  of  them 
a  demonstration  of  our  skill  in  manipulating 
secondhand  visual  language,  we  become  sud¬ 
denly  and  painfully  aware  with  the  adolescent 
urge  to  express  ourselves  more  fully  that  words 
will  not  come  and  ideas  refuse  to  take  coherent 
forms.  There  is  a  sense  of  frustration  because 
at  every  turn  we  are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  : 
“  What  does  this  really  mean  ?  Does  it  at  all 
correspond  with  the  experience  I  am  trying  to 
put  on  paper  ?  ” 

The  answer  to  this  problem,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  proper  education  of  the  blind  child,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  stirring  up  a  hornets’  nest,  I  shall 
now  offer  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions.  And 
first,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  mental  energy 
is  wasted  when  the  child  is  repeatedly  told  to 
forget  his  handicap  and  to  make  the  normal  his 
ideal.  Blindness  simply  refuses  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  a  reality  while  the  so-called  normal  is  an 
ideal  which  at  best  can  only  be  very  dimly 
apprehended.  The  attempt  in  this  case  to 
achieve  the  impossible  is  psychologically  bad. 
I  recall  noticing  as  quite  a  small  child  that  the 
sighted — my  teachers  included — appeared  some¬ 
times  to  let  slip  the  faintest  hint  that  there  was 
something  “  not  quite  nice,”  something  oddly 
repellent  about  blindness,  and  I  occasionally 
wondered  how  much  more  of  this  was  concealed 
by  politeness  and  kindly  sympathy.  I  use  the 
word  “  wondered  ”  deliberately,  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  average  blind  child  has  any 
natural  tendency  to  be  morbid  about  his 
handicap. 

Frank  recognition  of  facts  is  much  the  best 
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policy,  and  those  who  find  physical  defects  pain¬ 
ful  and  embarrassing  to  contemplate  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  unfit  to  teach  the  blind.  The  good 
teacher  should  adopt  an  interested  but  un¬ 
emotional  attitude  towards  the  activities  of 
blind  children,  and  should  make  a  point  of  dis¬ 
covering  quietly  and  without  fuss  exactly  how 
they  think  of  things  and  what  their  senses  tell 
them  about  their  surroundings.  Conversely, 
he  should  also  give  them  as  clear  a  picture  as  he 
can  of  the  way  things  appear  to  the  sighted. 
Tactful  questioning  will  soon  reveal  how  much 
a  child  understands  of  what  he  is  reading — and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fluent  reading 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  full  meaning 
of  a  passage  is  understood.  Similarly,  great  care 
should  be  taken  over  children’s  essays.  Imagin¬ 
ary  travelogues,  the  abstract  virtues,  “  My 
Favourite  Book,”  the  various  annual  festivals, 
these  and  a  score  of  other  old  warhorses  are  not 
so  popular  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  but 
there  remain  plenty  of  themes  which  can  lead 
the  blind  child  into  very  deep  water.  Children 
learn  all  too  rapidly  to  produce  what  their 
teachers  expect  from  them,  and  if,  when  asked 
to  write  on  a  country  walk,  they  believe  high 
marks  will  be  given  for  vague  platitudes  about 
the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  orderly  plan  of  the 
seasons,  they  will  never  give  a  thought  to  what 
the  country  really  means  to  them.  I  have  taken 
an  extreme  case,  but  in  some  degree  this  sort  of 
thing  happens  very  frequently.  The  conven¬ 
tional  essay  may  produce  an  orderly  sequence 
of  sentences — in  itself  and  as  a  means,  eminently 
desirable — but  it  will  not  help  the  child  to 
express  himself.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  write 
nonsense  in  good  English,  but  if  a  school  essay 
can  be  full  of  life  and  meaning,  so  much  the 
better.  Slight  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  visual 
metaphors  should  be  carefully  checked,  and 
children  should  be  given  every  encouragement 
to  form  the  habit  of  drawing  on  direct  experi¬ 
ence.  The  teacher  may  sometimes  find  himself 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  his  pupils  are 
driving  at,  and  the  subsequent  discussion  will  be 
most  instructive  to  all  concerned. 

Teachers  in  elementary  schools  for  the  blind 
enjoy  opportunities  which  should  make  their 
colleagues  in  other  schools  sigh  with  envy. 
Classes  are  conveniently  small,  and  the  children 
remain  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Their 
hands  are  not  tied  in  these  early  stages  by  boards 
of  examiners,  and  if  the  foundations  have  been 
well  laid,  the  child  will  never  have  cause  to  fear 
this  educational  bogey.  Of  course,  the  attitude 
I  advocate  for  one  subject  should  inform  every 
school  activity.  Pouring  water  into  a  jug  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity  is  no  fit  symbol  for  educa¬ 
tion,  a  fact  readily  appreciated  to-day — in 
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theory  ;  the  ideal  consists  in  the  encouragement 
of  every  latent  possibility. 

In  our  secondary  schools,  the  position  is  far 
more  difficult,  especially  when  children  enter 
them  with  no  previous  sound  training.  Here  the 
examination  system  dominates  the  syllabus,  and 
the  task  of  equipping  the  blind  child  to  earn  a 
living,  often  in  spheres  where  he  must  compete 
with  the  sighted,  does  not  encourage  educa¬ 
tional  experiment.  Set  books  and  formal 
grammar  must  take  pride  of  place  in  English 
classes,  and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  the 
teacher  can  give  very  little  time  to  other  things. 
This  is  no  place  for  a  criticism  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  system  which  remains  a  limiting  factor  on 
any  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  educational  standards. 

Yet  I  am  not  sufficiently  disillusioned  to 
believe  that  nothing  can  usefully  be  attempted. 
Dinning  scholarly  notes  into  his  pupils’  heads  is 
not  a  task  to  which  the  good  teacher  can  easily 
resign  himself,  if  only  because  the  notes  so  often 
fail  to  illuminate  obscure  passages.  Persuasive 
enthusiasm  provokes  healthy  discussion,  and 
even  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint  an  examina¬ 
tion  textbook  should  be  made  to  live.  For 
instance,  good  poetry  presents  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  blind,  but  they  will  respond  to  it 
eagerly  when  appreciation  is  stimulated  in  the 
right  way.  Our  poets  have  always  valued  the 
imagery  of  sound  and  touch,  and  this  point 
should  be  suitably  emphasised.  I  think,  too, 
that  from  time  to  time  pupils  should  be  asked  to 
criticise  passages  of  prose  or  verse  without  being 
told  the  author’s  name.  This  should  be  done  in 
a  personal,  unacademic  fashion.  If  Shakespeare 
is  occasionally  thought  third-rate,  and  a  jingle 
from  the  newspaper  hailed  as  great  poetry,  no 
harm  is  done,  and  in  time  a  feeling  for  good 
literature  will  be  developed  and  pupils  will 
cease  to  be  too  easily  impressed  by  the  written 
word. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  time 
should  be  found  for  the  writing  of  occasional 
essays  on  non-literary  themes.  Where  it  is  at 
all  practicable,  these  should  be  submitted  to  the 
headmaster  rather  than  to  the  regular  English 
specialist.  If  he  does  not  treat  them  too  per¬ 
functorily,  they  should  teach  him  quite  a  lot 
about  his  pupils!  School  magazines  are  in¬ 
valuable  when  produced  without  too  much  staff 
supervision,  and  most  of  us  have  seen  notable 
examples  from  time  to  time. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  out-of-class  activities 
of  the  secondary  school  can — and  sometimes  do 
— help  the  blind  to  express  themselves  freely 
and  naturally.  I  shall  conclude  this  article  by 
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Anticipating  one  or  two  objections  to  my  ideas. 
Some  people  may  think  me  too  apt  to  regard  all 
blind  children  as  creative  artists  in  embryo, 
whereas  in  fact  they  include  at  least  as  high  a 
proportion  of  unimaginative  dullards  as  may  be 
found  among  children  generally ;  moreover 
since  most  of  them  are  destined  to  take  up  some 
sort  of  manual  work,  is  there  really  much  to  be 
gained  by  departing  from  the  well-tried  pattern 
of  orthodox  instruction  ?  My  answer  is  that 
education  is  more  than  instruction.  I  believe  it 
can  be  made  to  show  practical  results  in  the  most 
ordinary  of  lives,  and  that  the  manual  worker 
will  be  the  better  for  it  even  if  he  never  indulges 
in  obviously  creative  activities.  Where  the 
human  material  is  of  poor  quality — and  there 
are,  unfortunately,  reasons  why  this  is  often  the 
case  among  blind  children — results  are  bound 
to  be  disappointing,  and  teachers  faced  with 
unresponsive  pupils  must  be  satisfied  if  they 
acquire  little  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  three 
R’s. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  my  ideas  are  relevant 
when  total  blindness  among  children  is  becoming 
increasingly  rare.  This  point  raises  issues  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  intentions,  but 
it  must  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  fact  that 
schools  for  the  blind  now  include  a  very  high 
proportion  of  children  with  at  least  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  visual  world  is  one  that  could 


perhaps  be  more  usefully  exploited  than  it  is. 
The  parochial  outlook  of  an  older  generation  of 
the  blind  should  be  impossible  to-day.  A  free 
exchange  of  views  between  blind  and  sighted 
children  has  become  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  a  little  unobtrusive  help  from 
teachers  will  soon  clear  up  most  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
among  those  who,  technically  speaking,  can  see, 
there  are  quite  a  number  whose  direct  visual 
experience  is  very  imperfect  ;  it  is  doubtful,  for 
instance,  how  far  the  child  who  can  perceive 
light  and  a  few  primary  colours  can  be  expected 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  visual  forms. 

In  a  recent  article,  Miss  Whitehead  pointed 
out  that  the  blind  child  living  at  home  with 
brothers  and  sisters  rarely  acquires  awkward 
mannerisms,  and  this  should  now  be  equally  true 
of  our  schools.  To  teach  the  blind  to  interpret 
the  world  through  their  senses  and  not  to  be 
afraid  of  expressing  themselves  in  the  ways  most 
natural  to  them  needs  courage  and  imaginative 
intelligence,  but  it  is  emphatically  not  a  hazard¬ 
ous  undertaking.  Conditions  are  such  that  the 
blind  cannot  now  live  in  a  closed  world  of  their 
own  ;  I  believe  their  lives  can  be  made  fuller 
and  richer,  and  that  occasionally  they  may  be 
enabled  to  make  fresh  and  vivid  contributions 
to  literature. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


FROM  time  to  time  in  these  columns  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  trading 
transactions  of  certain  workshops  for  the 
blind — usually  they  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  large  undertakings  where  trading  results 
have  been  considerable— and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  losses  that 
have  been  sustained.  In  this  article,  however, 
we  are  concerned  with  some  of  the  special  work¬ 
shops  where  fewer  people  are  employed,  but 
where  we  are  happy  to  say  results  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  Friends  of  the  writer  have 
suggested  that  the  subject  of  trade  losses  so 
frequently  dealt  with  here  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  author  of  Industrial  Notes 
has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  whenever  this  subject  is 
treated,  but  the  obvious  rejoinder  surely  must 
be  the  fervent  wish  that  this  particular  bee 
would  at  some  time  or  other  sting  some  respon¬ 
sible  people  so  badly  that  they  will  be  inclined 
to  pay  closer  attention  to  trading  results.  It 
will  be  evident  that  at  a  time  such  as  that 
through  which  we  are  now  passing,  most  of  the 


special  workshops  should  be  able  to  give  a 
much  more  satisfactory  account  of  themselves 
because  of  the  high  prices  that  prevail  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  practically  no  foreign 
competition  with  which  to  contend.  These 
factors,  and  other  important  considerations, 
suggest  that  a  favourable  market  persists,  and 
it  is  surely  the  business  of  workshop  managers 
to  “  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  When 
other  days  return,  which  will  be  less  favourable 
from  the  trading  point  of  view  than  those  which 
we  are  now  experiencing,  probably  a  nlore 
critical  situation  will  arise  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  occupations  having  a  true  economic 
value,  in  order  to  offset  the  future  depression 
which  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  ot  the 
industries  that  are  now  being  practised.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  on  other  occasions,  the  time 
to  consider  these  matters  is  now  rather  than 
after  the  onset  of  circumstances  that  are  certain 
to  be  less  favourable. 

A  few  months  ago  we  reviewed  the  trading 
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returns  of  the  Oldham  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
for  the  period  1939-40,  and  derived  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that 
even  a  small,  if  well  managed,  undertaking  could 
give  a  decent  account  of  its  stewardship.  The 
trading  results  of  this  organisation  for  the  past 
year,  1940-41,  are  even  more  satisfactory. 
During  the  latter  period  fifty-five  blind  persons 
were  regularly  employed.  Economic  earnings 
amounted  to  £1,925  6s.  lid. — not  a  very  high 
average,  but  the  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  would  appear  on  the  face  of  things  because 
seven  trainees  are  included  under  this  heading, 
and  the  organisation  is  still  further  handicapped 
by  carrying  on  at  least  one  industry  whose 
economic  value  is  negligible.  Augmentation  of 
wages  grants  amounted  to  £2,023  8s.  2d.,  and 
the  figure  for  unproductive  wages  was 
£132  5s.  9d.  All  other  benefits  to  blind  employees 
amounted  to  an  additional  sum  of  approximately 
£2,000,  and  the  inclusive  monetary  benefits 
available  were  £6,327.  The  sales  during  the 
year  realised  £14,854  7s.  7d.,  as  compared  with 
last  year’s  total  of  £12,659  ns.  gd.  The  net 
profit  is  given  as  £854  17s.  4jd.  compared  with 
a  loss  of  £60  6s.  incurred  during  the  previous 
year.  Economic  earnings  paid  to  sighted 
workers  amounted  to  £1,377  4s-  The  item  for 
salaries  is  recorded  as  £414  2s.  8d.,  and  travellers’ 
expenses  and  commissions  were  £234  13s.  The 
gross  profit  on  the  year’s  transactions  is  stated 
to  be  £4,642  2s.  Taking  into  account  all  the 
transactions  in  which  the  workshop  was  engaged, 
the  result  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  the 
trade  turnover  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  employed,  whilst  not  so  high  as  that 
obtaining  in  some  other  institutions,  is  reason¬ 
ably  good.  As  we  have  previously  observed, 
such  results  have  only  been  made  possible 
because  the  management  of  the  undertaking  is 
competent  and  alert,  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  favourable  conditions  now  prevailing, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  forward  buying  policy 
which  has  resulted  in  placing  the  Institution  in 
a  sound  position  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
raw  materials.  The  invested  capital  owned  by 
the  Oldham  Workshops  for  the  Blind  at  the  end 
of  the  last  financial  year  was  stated  to  be 
£1:4,100. 

It  is  some  considerable  time  since  we  reviewed 
the  activities  of  the  Northamptonshire  (Town 
and  County)  Association  for  the  Blind.  Here 
again  the  workshop  is  a  small  one,  but  the 
Report  before  us  is  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  workshop  was  founded  in  1896,  and,  amid 
many  vicissitudes,  its  activities  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  Board  of  Management  whose 
devotion  to  duty  is  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the 
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country.  During  the  year  thirty-four  people 
were  continuously  employed  in  the  usual 
occupations.  Sales  for  the  year  realised  £6,308, 
economic  earnings  paid  to  blind  workers  were 
£1,648,  and  subsidies  and  augmentation  of 
wages  were  the  same  amount — £1,648 — so  that 
it  would  appear  that  for  every  pound  earned  a 
like  amount  was  provided,  for  the  blind  em¬ 
ployees.  The  gross  profit  is  given  as  £1,318,  but 
obviously  the  trading  charges  the  Association 
had  to  carry  absorbed  that  amount  and  an 
additional  £566,  a  per  capita  loss  of  about 
£16  13s.  over  the  year.  The  figures  we  have 
quoted  are  approximate,  and  the  position  is  not 
very  serious,  for  the  limitations  of  a  small  work¬ 
shop  make  it  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficiently 
large  trade  turnover  to  cover  all  the  incidental 
charges  that  have  to  be  met  in  the  conduct  of 
such  an  establishment,  and  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  any  gross  profit  that  may  be  secured. 
The  Institution  has  invested  capital  amounting 
to  £8,983. 

The  Preston  Industrial  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  yet  another  organisation  whose  records 
have  not  frequently  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  The  New  Beacon.  In  addition  to  the  conduct 
of  the  workshops  the  Board  of  Management  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  control 
of  a  small  home  and  school — and  what  an 
admirable  little  school  it  is  !  But  that  is  another 
story.  During  the  past  financial  year  forty- 
three  workers  were  fully  employed,  and  the  total 
sales  have  increased  from  £6,031  13s.  9d.  to 
£10,601  is.  8d.,  thus  surpassing  the  record  set 
up  in  the  previous  year  by  £4,569  7s.  nd.  After 
taking  into  account  £168  18s.  5d.  for  alterations 
and  improvements  to  the  premises,  and  an 
additional  overhead  expense  in  respect  of  War 
Risks  Insurance,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£776  15s.  6d.  The  Report  observes  “  that  this 
achievement  is  due  to  increased  trade  in  factored 
goods,  to  the  forward  purchasing  of  materials, 
and  the  improved  state  of  trade.”  Wages  of 
blind  workers,  exclusive  of  augmentation,  were 
£1,729  12s.  Augmentation  of  earnings  is  given 
as  £2,286,  and  the  gross  profit  as  £1,947  9s.  3d. 
The  total  investments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Management  for  the  various  purposes 
of  the  Institution  are  valued  at  £25,821  10s. 
The  Report  observes  that  in  addition  to  ordinary 
investments  there  is  the  value  of  the  land, 
buildings,  furniture  and  equipment,  the  property 
of  the  Homes,  which  is  free  from  any  charge. 
The  Preston  Institution  has  an  excellent  record 
in  blind  welfare  services.  It  has  been  admirably 
managed  for  very  many  years,  the  Institution 
having  been  founded  in  1867,  and  has  performed 
unrivalled  services  in  North  Lancashire. 
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RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Education  of  the  Blind  in  India. 

The  All  India  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  which  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Calcutta  “  with  the  object  of  instituting  a 
central  organisation  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  India,"  has  forwarded 
to  us  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet.  Problems  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  in  India,  by  its  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  Amal  Shah,  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Blind 
and  son  of  its  present  Principal.  Mr.  Shah  has 
studied  the  problems  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  here  and  in  the  United  States.  He  sets 
out  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  worker  for 
the  blind  in  India — the  lack  of  statistics  of 
blindness  ;  the  apathy  of  the  blind  themselves  ; 
their  extreme  poverty,  which  makes  essential 
the  provision  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing  as 
well  as  educational  equipment  ;  the  diversity 
of  language  ;  and  the  lack  of  a  central  co¬ 
ordinating  organisation. 

Mr.  Shah  goes  on  to  state  that  now  through 
his  initiative  an  All  India  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  has  been  formed,  and  sets 
out  its  objects.  They  include  a  study  of  the 
ne$ds  of  the  blind,  their  education,  training  and 
employment,  co-operation  of  existing  organisa¬ 
tions  throughout  India  and  the  training  of 
would-be  teachers  of  the  blind  in  foreign 
Universities,  especially  in  America. 

The  programme  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  the 
way  of  pioneers  is  hard ;  but  workers  for  the 
blind  everywhere  will  wish  the  Association 
every  success  in  its  endeavour  to  carry  out  its 
aim,  which,  in  its  own  words,  is  “  to  lift  up  the 
veil  of  darkness  from  the  blind  adults  and 
children  in  India." 

Blind  Men  on  Secret  Service. 

The  Odour  of  Violets,  by  Baynard  H.  Kendrick 
(Methuen,  7s.  6d.),is  a  detective  story  in  which 
a  blind  man  plays  the  leading  part.  Captain 
Maclain  and  his  guide-dog  Schnucke  have 
already  figured  in  another  crime  story,  The  Last 
Express,  and  here  in  The  Odour  of  Violets  he 
solves  many  problems.  Two  murders,  spying 
and  a  code  message  all  play  their  exciting  part 
in  a  story,  whose  scene  is  New  York.  Captain 
Maclain  has  trained  himself  to  recognise  the  size 
of  a  room  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and 
shows  his  acuteness  of  perception  when  he 
greets  a  girl  whom  he  has  not  met  before  with 


the  words,  “  You’re  wearing  a  taffeta  house-coat ; 
you’re  in  your  early  twenties ;  you  have  a 
bracelet  on  your  right  wrist,  and  woven  Mexican 
slippers  on  your  feet.  You’re  holding  a  manu¬ 
script  in  your  lap.  You’re  slender  and  above 
five  foot  seven  or  eight."  He  then  shows  his 
astonished  listener  how  each  of  these  facts 
could  be  simply  deduced  by  a  man  "  free  from 
many  distractions  of  those  who  use  their  eyes 
to  see." 

Shadow  Crusade,  by  Woosnam  Mills  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  8s.  3d.),  is  another  competently 
written  story  with  a  blind  man  as  its  hero. 
This  time  it  is  Sir  John  Howden,  V.C.,  blinded 
in  the  last  war,  who  is  invited  by  a  friend  who 
“  knew  more  about  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
States  of  Europe  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country  "  to  organise  a  little  group  of  middle- 
aged  men  who  fought  in  the  war  of  1914-18  to 
tackle  the  Fifth  Column  in  Holland  in  the  first 
winter  of  the  present  conflict,  and  especially  to 
deal  with  a  Nazi  agent,  Herr  Grifflein.  The  men 
are  a  mixed  lot,  and  include  a  fire-eating  Irish¬ 
man  who,  after  “  toying  with  the  idea  of  helping 
the  I.R.A.  to  blow  up  the  accursed  city  of 
London,"  decides  that  his  immediate  duty  is 
to  deal  with  the  Germans  in  order  to  teach  them 
not  to  interfere  with  what  is  an  Irishman’s  job, 
and  gives  whole-hearted  support  to  Howden. 
Sir  John  Howden’s  blindness  is  doubted  by 
Herr  Grifflein,  and  “  when  a  man  like  Grifflein 
gets  that  sort  of  idea  into  his  head,  the  future," 
says  Sir  John,  “  is  rich  in  promise."  How  the 
blind  man  and  his  friends  foiled  Grifflein's  am¬ 
bitions  is  excitingly  told. 

Lord  Newton’s  Memoirs. 

Retrospection,  by  Lord  Newton  (John  Murray > 
Albemarle  Street,  W.i,  15/-),  is  the  record  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  public  service.  Like  his 
contemporaries,  Earl  Grey  of  Fallodon  and 
Lord  Sanderson,  Lord  Newton  was  handicapped 
by  defective  sight ;  even  as  a  young  man  he 
had  no  sight  in  one  eye  and  less  than  half  the 
normal  vision  in  the  other,  and  in  recent  years 
his  sight  has  completely  failed  ;  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  allowed  his  handicap  to  interfere 
with  devotion  to  duty  as  a  diplomat,  as  a  member 
in  turn  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  as 
one  of  the  Founders  of  the  National  Service 
League. 

The  period  of  Lord  Newton’s  career  covered 
in  Retrospection  begins  in  the  early  eighties  and 
ends  in  1919.  It  shows  a  picture  of  English 
social  life  near  to  us  in  time,  but  in  some  respects 
almost  as  remote  as  the  Elizabethan  age;  a 
period  in  which  “  in  the  family  life  of  the 
upper  class  everything  seemed  to  be  subordinated 
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to  the  male  rather  than  the  female  element  ”  ; 
a  time  when  “  rich  people  seemed  to  be  much 
richer  than  now,  because  taxation  was  light,  but 
the  poor  were  poorer  because  wages  were 
scandalously  low  ;  an  epoch  when  the  ruling 
class  lived  in  stately  country  mansions  like 
Lyme  (the  writer’s  home),  without  bathrooms 
or  the  amenities  which  to-day  are  looked  upon 
as  necessities  by  far  humbler  folk. 

For  the  autobiography  of  a  politician  to 
appeal  to-day  to  the  general  reader  for  whom 
the  political  controversies  of  a  past  age  are 
dwarfed  by  the  terrific  happenings  of  the  present, 
three  things  seem  essential ;  that  the  writer 
shall  have  moved  against  a  lively  background, 
that  his  story  shall  be  marked  by  a  lack  of 
pomposity  and  that,  instead  of  this  unpleasing 
quality,  there  shall  be  modesty  and  wit.  These 
three  essentials  are  outstanding  in  Retrospection. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life,  Lord  Newton 
has  met  and  known  most  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  his  time.  “  The 
sight  of  a  man  ”  (Garibaldi)  “ina  scarlet  shirt 
driving  down  Piccadilly  ”  in  1864  was,  as  it  were, 
the  rising  of  a  curtain  on  a  stage  that  in  years 
to  come  was  to  be  thronged  with  the  figures  of 
notable  men  and  women.  He  began  his  work 
in  the  Foreign  Office  early  in  1880  at  the  age 
of  23,  after  “  four  agreeable  but  somewhat 
profitless  years  at  Oxford,”  where  he 
numbered  Cecil  Rhodes  among  undergraduate 
acquaintances.  He  soon  made  the  first  of  his 
official  journeyings  when,  in  1881,  he  visited 
Constantinople. 

~One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Retrospection  is  its  record  of  travels  abroad, 
some  for  business  and  some  for  pleasure. 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Montenegro  and  Greece  were 
among  the  less  remote  places  visited,  and  Persia, 
Palestine,  India,  Burma  and  Canada  among 
those  farther  afield.  The  writer  shows  pleasant 
restraint  in  never  describing  in  detail  places, 
however  beautiful,  that  are  already  over¬ 
familiar  to  readers  of  travel.  “  The  Taj,  one 
of  the  masterpieces  that  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tion,”  says  all  we  need  to  know  in  almost 
telegraphic  language.  Instead,  he  uses  his 
powers  of  descriptive  and  amusing  writing  in 
stories  like  that  of  a  visit  to  Wilfred  Blunt  in 
Egypt,  of  a  party  given  by  Madame  Patti  in 
her  Welsh  castle,  of  a  bear-hunt  in  Russia,  and 
of  an  adventurous  inspection  of  one  of  the 
Meterora  monasteries,  chosen  “  because  it  was 
the  most  inaccessible,”  and  could  only  be  reached 
by  a  perpendicular  ladder  up  sheer  rock  or  by 
a  net  worked  by  a  windlass. 

Lord  Newton  began  his  career  as  a  politician 
in  1886,  when  he  was  returned  as  Conservative 


member  for  a  Lancashire  constituency,  and 
remained  a  Commons  man  until  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  at  his  father’s  death  twelve  years 
later  and  entered  the  Lords — “  the  most  good- 
natured  assembly  that  exists,  where  even  the 
boring  can  rely  on  a  patient  hearing.” 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  served 
on  the  Betting  Committee  of  1902,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Lords  Reform  Committee 
in  1907,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  two  years 
later,  was  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  a 
Bill  on  Compulsory  Service  (always  one  of  his 
keenest  interests)  in  1909,  and  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Dramatic  Censorship. 

The  latter  part  of  Retrospection  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  to-day.  Early  in  1916, 
Lord  Grey  invited  Lord  Newton  to  accept  the 
headship  of  two  Foreign  Office  departments,  one 
dealing  with  foreign  propaganda  and  the  other 
with  prisoners  of  war.  He  devoted  himself 
with  special  zeal  to  the  latter  question,  and 
particularly  to  the  exchange  of  civilians,  the 
care  of  prisoners  in  Switzerland  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  alien  civilians.  He  describes  a  Confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Germans  at  the  Hague  in  1917, 
at  which  Lord  Blanesburgh  (then  Sir  Robert 
Younger)  played  an  important  part  and  had 
as  his  assistant  an  American  woman  and  fine 
linguist.  “  All  things  considered,”  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards 
the  German  delegates,  and  in  a  few  days’  per¬ 
sonal  contact  as  much  was  achieved  as  nearly 
three  years’  interchange  of  Notes  had  effected. 
In  1918  a  further  Conference  was  held,  when 
Lord  Newton  made  the  discovery  that  the 
Germans  “  were  acutely,  almost  passionately, 
anxious  to  enter  upon  peace  negotiations.” 

Of  the  wit  that  enlivens  the  pages  of  Re¬ 
trospection  there  is  not  room  to  say  much  here. 
There  are  many  amusing  stories,  one  short 
enough  to  quote.  When  in  1899,  Lord  Newton 
visited  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  and  felt  that 
in  return  for  some  small  services  rendered  by  the 
Prince  he  ought  to  offer  him  a  gift,  he  asked  him, 
after  some  consideration  as  to  a  suitable  present, 
whether  he  would  like  to  be  given  a  mastiff 
belonging  to  a  celebrated  Lyme  breed.  The 
Prince  did  not  seem  very  thrilled  with  the 
suggestion,  and  as  Lord  Newton  was  leaving 
said  wistfully,  "  Enfin,  j’aimerais  mieux  un 
steamlaunch.”  Apart  from  stories,  there  are 
again  and  again  little  touches  of  humour  that 
lighten  the  narrative.  Who  of  us  would  not 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  following  comment? 
“A  Social  Science  Congress  was  being  held* at 
Cardiff,  and  I  received  the  impression  that  the 
few  people  attending  it  were  reading  rejected 
magazine  articles  to  each  other.”  With  this 
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wit  goes  a  readiness  to  enjoy  a  humorous 
situation  even  at  his  own  expense,  a  generous 
appreciation  of  his  colleagues  and  a.  complete 
lack  of  affectation. 

Lord  Newton’s  official  career  ended  in  1919, 
and  the  book  also  ends  there.  In  its  final 
sentences  he  claims  for  it  that  “it  depicts  a 
kind  of  life  which  is  never  likely  to  be  repeated 
in  the  future  ”  ;  this  may  be  so,  but  because  it 
is  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  served  his  country 
over  a  long  period  of  years  with  a  single-minded 
concern  for  her  welfare,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  future,  no  less  than  the  past,  holds  men 
equally  ready  to  lead  “  that  kind  of  life,” 
however  its  outward  setting  may  change. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Irishman  Tills  an  Acre.— Mr.  Michael 
Lennox,  Townparks,  Strabane,  who  for  the  past 
30  years  has  been  completely  blind,  has  almost 
completed  the  digging  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  a 
field  in  front  of  his  residence  for  the  planting  of 
potatoes. 

A  Nonagenarian  Knitter.— A  woollen  blanket 
given  to  the  East  Suffolk  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  for  distribution  was  knitted  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Free,  of  Leiston,  who  is  blind  and 
nearly  91  years  of  age. 

A  Double  Musical  Success.— William  G. 
Arkinstall,  the  blind  21-years-old  son  of  Mr. 
Arkinstall,  of  the  Technical  College,  the  Broad¬ 
way,  Dudley,  has  gained  two  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  musical  world.  He  has  been 
awarded  the  Licentiateship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  an 
Associate  Diploma  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists.  He  has  been  blind  since  birth,  and 
for  the  last  five  years  has  attended  the  Royal 
Normal  College  at  Rowton  Castle.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  at  school  in  Manchester. 

A  Blind  Northumbrian  Farmer. — John  Irwin, 
aged  34>  of  Backworth,  Northumberland,  has 
been  blind  since  birth,  but  with  a  partner  he 
runs  Castle  Farm.  First  thing  in  the  morning 
he  is  up  to  feed  the  cattle.  Then  he  goes  off  on 
his  milk  round,  delivering  from  house  to  house  ; 
then  back  to  the  farm  to  give  a  hand  at  whatever 
job  has  to  be  done.  He  can  pitch  hay,  fork  corn, 
feed  cattle,  horses  and  pigs,  and  milk  cows,  and 
he  is  an  expert  in  judging  cows.  He  gets  his 
angle  by  running  his  hands  over  the  animal. 
He  goes  to  auction  marts  and  can  price  with 
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accuracy  any  animal  put  up  for  sale.  And  he 
accepts  any  challenge  to  a  game  of  darts  or 
dominoes. 

Savings  Feat  by  Yorkshire  Blind  Man. — Last 
month  at  a  luncheon,  Major  Walter  Morris, 
North-East  Regional  Commissioner  for  National 
Savings,  described  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
great  feat.  A  blind  man,  a  Bridlington  evacuee,, 
walked  two  miles  in  the  evening  to  attend  his 
first  meeting  of  a  Savings  Committee  and  later, 
during  a  period  of  deep  snow  and  treacherous 
roads,  rounded  up  50  people  to  another  savings 
meeting. 

Bristol  Blind  Vocalist’s  Fame  Spreads  from 
U.S.A.  to  N.Z. — News  has  just  been  received  by 
Miss  Eva  Longbottom,  the  well-known  Bristol 
blind  vocalist,  from  relatives  in  New  Zealand 
that  they  were  thrilled  to  hear  a  broadcast  from 
Wellington  giving  an  account  of  her  career. 
The  account  of  her  life  and  work  had  been, 
published  in  an  American  magazine,  and  the 
New  Zealand  broadcaster  has  written  to  Miss 
Longbottom  expressing  her  intention  to  read, 
from  time  to  time,  extracts  from  her  autobio¬ 
graphy,  “  Silver  Bells  of  Memory.”  She  has  also 
asked  Miss  Longbottom  to  write  articles  and 
stories  for  broadcasting  purposes. 

Massage  School  Examination  Results.— Below 
are  given  the  successes  of  students  at  the 
National  Institute’s  School  of  Massage  in  the 
recent  examinations  of  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics  : — 

Massage  Remedial  Exercises 


Miss  A.  W.  Dutton 
Mr.  H.  S.  Dunsby 
Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell 

G.S. 

Miss  A.  W.  Dutton 
Mr.  H.  S.  Dunsby 
Mr.  C.  Hudson 

G.S* 

Mr.  K.  M.  York 

G.S. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Iv.  M.  York 

G.S. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Electrotherapy 

Mr.  C.  Blackburn 

G.S. 

Miss  J.  D.  Dudley 

Mr.  L.  A.  Dunridge 
Mr.  H.  J.  Harris 

Miss  A.  W.  Dutton 
Mr.  W.  Ambler 

G.S. 

Mr.  L.  Lord 

G.S. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Dunsby 

Mr.  T.  McDowell 

G.S. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell 
Mr.  K.  M.  York 

G.S. 

G.S.  denotes  Gardner  Scholar. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — Recent 
successes  in  examinations  of  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  are  as  follows  : — 

Music  Department 
F.R.C.O. — Arthur  Jones 
A.R.C.O. — William  Arkinstall 
William  Cole 

L.R.A.M.  (Piano  Teacher) — William  Arkinstall 

Arthur  Jones 

Associated  Board — 

Grade  VII  (Advanced) — Leslie  Pye — Distinction 
Grade  VI  — Leonard  Garner-Credit 

Grade  V  - — Godfrey  Gow — Credit 
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Typewriting  Department 
Royal  Society  of  Arts 

Typewriting — 

Advanced —  John  Clarke  1st  Class 

Olga  Ferrando  1st  Class 

George  Hildebrand  1st  Class 

Harold  Tait  1st  Class 

Intermediate — -  James  Bell  1st  Class 


•  .  :  .  v '  >  4,Vi 

Gordon  Chew 

1st  Class 

John  Hehir 

1st  Class 

Elementary — • 

Betty  Jell 

Credit 

Kathleen  Mulcaster 

Credit 

Margaret  Perrett 

Credit 

Jean  Reynolds 

Credit 

Olive  White 

Credit 

rthand — 

(120  w.p.m.) 

Barbara  Bussey 

(100  w.p.m.) 

J  ames  Bell 

»  •  1 

John  Clarke 

Harold  Tait 

(80  w.p.m.) 

Betty  Jell 

Kathleen  Mulcaster 

Margaret  Perrett 
Jean  Reynolds 

Olive  White 

In  the  July  Intermediate  Typewriting  Examination 
Barbara  Bussey  has  been  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal. 
There  were  five  medals  awarded,  Barbara  heading  the 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Leonard  Harding,  blind  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  of  Ascension  Church,  Portsmouth.  He 

Blost  his  sight  in  early  childhood,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School 
for  the  Blind.  When  16  he  gained  a  scholarship 
which  took  him  to  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
and  while  there  he  obtained  the  A.R.C.O. 
Diploma,  securing  the  Turpin  prize  at  the 
examination.  He  graduated  in  1923,  and  for  15 
years,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  filled  with 
distinction  the  post  of  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  Ascension  Church. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hands,  perhaps  the  most  well- 
known  resident  in  the  North  London  Homes  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  not  long  since  she  celebrated  her 
101st  birthday.  She  had  a  remarkably  alert 
mind  and  wonderful  memory  which  reached 
back  almost  to  childhood.  She  was  a  resident 
in  the  Homes  since  1926, 

Edward  Paget  Thurston,  M.D.,  B.A., 

M.R.C.S.E.,  I.S.A.L.,  of  Bath,  aged  90.  He  lost 
his  sight  20  years  ago  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  medical  profession  which  he  had 
practised  from  1890  to  1920  in  Western  Austra¬ 
lia.  But  blindness  did  not  prevent  him  from 
becoming  actively  associated  with  Bailibrook 
Mission  Church,  Batheaston,  to  which  for  18 
years  he  gave  his  services  as  a  lay  worker.  He 


twice  returned  to  Australia  fropi  Batheaston, 
once  for  15  nipnths  and  again  fop  three  years, 
during  which ;  he  did  evangelistic  work  in  a 
forestry  camp. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Seymour,  of  Maidstone,  who  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
with  her  late  husband  who,  till  his  death  in  1935, 
was  Chairman  of  the  Kent  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Alfred  William  Yallup,  Mayor  of  Yarmouth 
in  1925,  aged  71.  For  many  years  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Yarmouth  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Committee.  When  Yarmouth  blind  people  were 
evacuated  to  Burnham  Hall  in  June,  1940,  he 
went  with  them  and  stayed  for  several  months. 

Thomas  Coulson,  of  Chesterfield,  aged  58. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Chesterfield  and 
District  Blind  Institute.  Mr.  C.  C.  Craig, 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  contributes  a  warm 
testimony  to  Mr.  Coulson’s  services  to  the 
Derbyshire  Times  and  concludes  by  saying,  “  If 
‘I  had  the  honour  of  writing  his  epitaph  it  would 
read  :  ‘In  loving  memory  of  Tom  Coulson,  one 
of  Nature’s  gentlemen  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  the  blind.’  ” 

C.  H.  Le  Grice,  of  Penzance,  an  Alderman  of 
the  Cornwall  County  Council  and  Chairman  of 
the  Cornwall  Association  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
a  well-known  local  landowner  and  county  figure 
and  was  honoured  and  respected  by  all. 

Alfred  Charles  Newman,  aged  67,  a  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Music  Department  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  retired 
in  March,  1939,  in  full  health  and  vigour,  after 
23  years’  service  as  a  Braille  music  transcriber. 
His  sound  musicianship  served  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  work,  and  his  dogged  perseverance 
in  interpreting  accurately  the  printed  score 
made  him  one  of  the  Department’s  expert 
transcribers.  Blind  from  infancy,  he  received  his 
education  and  musical  training  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  where  he  qualified  as  a  piano 
tuner.  As  organist,  he  played  in  an  honorary 
capacity  every  Sunday  for  many  years  at  the 
Peckham  Asylum,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  authorities,  and  periodically  was 
called  upon  to  deputise  at  churches  in  the 
district.  By  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Page, 
also  a  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
an  able  pianist,  there  were  three  children,  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  He  survived  Iris  wife  by 
close  on  20  years.  His  self-reliance  and  in- 
pendent  spirit  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  old 
school,  determined  to  face  the  world  with  a 
good  heart  and  to  overcome  his  handicap  by 
hand  and  brain.  .  •  .  r- 
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ANNOUNCMNIS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 


The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and 
are  applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Dance 

18592  Miller,  S„  and  Charles,  H.  Russian 

Rose,  Song-Waltz 

18597  Schertzinger,  V.  Kiss  the  Boys  Good¬ 

bye,  Song  Fox-  Trot 

18593  Seiler,  Marcus,  Benjemen  and  Durham. 

I  don’t  want  to  set  the  World  on  Fire, 
Song  Fox- Trot 

18598  Sherwin,  M.  Tahiti  Rendezvous,  Song 

Fox-  Trot 


d. 


o 


o 


o 


o 


Anthem : 

18586  Goss,  John.  O  Taste  and  See,  F.S.  .  .  o  6 

Organ  : 

18590  Stanley,  J.,  and  Walond,  W.  Three 
1 8th  Century  Preludes  (2nd  Set,  arr. 
by  Harry  Wall)  . .  . .  •  •  0  6 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4542  The  Cat  Burglar,  by  H.  C.  Bailey,  and 
Error  at  Daybreak,  by  Carter  Dickson. 

Standard  Moon.  Large  vol.,  paper  cover,  2s.  net. 

4543  The  Disappearance  of  Marie  Severe,  by  Ernest 

Bramah,  and 

The  Thirteenth  Card,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Grade  Two  Moon.  Large  vol.,  paper  cover,  2s.  net. 

4544  The  Man  with  No  Face,  by  Dorothy  Sayers,  and 
The  Unknown  Peer,  by  E.  C.  Bentley. 

Standard  Moon.  Large  vol.,  paper  cover,  2S.  net. 

4545  The  Oxford  Mystery,  by  G.  D.  H.  and  M.  Cole, 

and 

The  Adventures  of  the  Seven  Black  Cats,  by 
Ellery  Queen. 

Grade  Two  Moon.  Large  vol.,  paper  cover.  2s.  net. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Political :  Vols. 

Einzig,  Paul.  Hitler's  New  Order  in  Europe  . .  2 

Putting  our  House  in  Order.  Anon.  . .  . .  2 

English : 

Dataller,  Robert.  The  Plain  Man  and  the  Novel  2 
Sampson,  E.  D.  Ashley,  ed.  Famous  English 
Sermons  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Hebrew : 

Exodus  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  2 

Leviticus  .  .  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  1 


History : 

Ogg,  David.  England  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II 
Travel  and  Miscellaneous : 

Citrine,  Walter.  My  Finnish  Diary 
Holboe,  Knud.  Desert  Encounter  .  . 

Jarvis,  C.  S.  Three  Deserts 
Morton,  H.  V.  Middle  East 
Young,  Francis  Brett.  Marching  on  Tanga  : 
General  Smuts  in  E.  Africa 


3 

3 

4 

5 

3 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  January,  1942. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East  Grinstead  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Whitfield, 
Northumberland  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  — 

Wavertree  House.  Hove  . .  .  .  .  .  •  • 

The  Haven,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 

Bannow,  St.  Leonards  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  . .  — 

Home  of  Rest,  Green  Tiles,  Bigbury-on-Sea  .  .  — 

Home  of  Recovery,  Long  Meadow,  Goring  ...  2 

Home  of  Recovery,  America  Lodge,  Torquay  . .  8 

Home  of  Recovery,  Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth  6 

HENSHAW  S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home  for  Women  . .  .  .  3 

Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home  for  Men  . .  .  .  — 


AIMKTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


“  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP.” 

By  A.  K.  Turner 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

A  Tract  for  the  Times  by  a  distinguished  blind  social 
worker.  Obtainable  in  Braille  (price  9d.  net)  and 
letterpress  (price  6d.  net)  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


HOME  TEACHERS  EXAMINATION,  1942. 

Qualified  Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to 
his  credit  concerning  past  Examinations,  continues  to 
offer  comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and 
Professional  Knowledge  ;  also  helpful  guidance  respect¬ 
ing  the  service  as  a  whole.  Apply  (enclosing  stamp)  to  : 
H.  N.  Vickerstaff.  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham,  17. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind: 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  war. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 

SIGHTED  HOME  TEACHER  (Female)  required, 
holding  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind.  Salary  £ 156  per  annum,  rising  to  £200,  plus 
War  Bonus.  Work  entails  visiting,  pastime  occupations 
and  welfare  of  blind  people,  etc.  Applications  stating 
age,  education  and  qualifications,  together  with  copies 
of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  28th  February,  I942- 

Miss  P.  Wanless,  Acting  Secretary,  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 
Sutherland  Memorial  Hall,  Jesmond  Road,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  2. 
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WITH  REFERENCE  TO  REFERENCE 

By  LAURANCE  R.  WATSON. 

AYS  verify  your  references,”  advised  Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen.  ”  Always  verify 
four  quotations,”  admonished  Lord  Rosebery. 

Admirable  advice,  no  doubt ;  excellent  counsel.  Just  turn  up  that  cunningly 
wrought  line  in  the  Metamorphoses  to  be  sure  that  Ovid  employed  the  subjunctive. 
Establish  beyond  a  peradventure  that  it  was  Hazlitt  and  not  Coleridge  who 
described  Coriolanus  as  a  store-house  of  political  commonplaces.  Make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  the  Dvorak  quintet  you  mean  is  in  fact  the  one  in  A  major.  A 
pleasant,  tidy  job,  and,  when  your  inquiries  prove  you  to  have  been  right  in  the 
first  place,  a  satisfying  one  likewise.  If  you  haven’t  the  necessary  book  available,  well,  it’s  tiresome, 
a  momentary  setback  ;  but  the  wanted  volume  is  in  the  public  library,  and  the  public  library  is  easily 
accessible. 

But  if  you  chance  to  be  blind,  what  then  ?  Are  you  likely  to  have  at  your  elbow  an  edition 
of  the  Metamorphoses,  the  Shakespeare  criticism  of  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge,  and  an  index  of  Dvorak’s 
chamber  music  ?  If  you  have  them  around,  in  type  legible  to  you  (Braille  or  Moon),  both  you  and 
they  must  have  commodious  quarters  or  there’ll  be  scant  room  for  the  contiguous  elbow.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it  :  the  blind  person  whose  student  days  are  past  (unless  his  career  recalls  him 
to,  or  retains  him  in,  the  precincts  of  learning)  is  pretty  well  isolated  from  ready  reference.  So — 
querying  in  the  manner  of  our  American  allies — what  ? 

Of  course  he  can  employ  a  secretary  if  his  resources  can  encompass  such  a  luxury — which  leaves 
the  problem  still  unsolved  for  all  but  a  fraction  of  those  it  confionts.  Or  he  can  ask  someone  else 
(one  of  those  “  kind  friends  ”  with  whom  the  blind — but  usually  collectively — are  supposed  to  be 
so  abundantly  provided)  to  verify  the  point  at  issue  for  him.  Let  those  who  have,  over  a  long  period, 
lelied  on  vicarious  reference  testify  to  its  adequacy.  If  after  a  couple  of  hundred  experiments  they 
are  content,  they  are  certainly  fortunate  in  their  collaborators  and  are  to  be  congratulated  ;  or  they 
have  singularly  nice  natures,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  even  more.  However,  in  this  as  in  all 
else  let  us  be  temperate.  Let  it  be  admitted  that,  in  the  best  circumstances,  a  blind  writer,  scholar 
or  professional  man  or  woman  (or  any  other  whom  it  may  concern)  can  get  along  adequately  by 
depending  on  a  second-party  research  for  definite  and  direct  information.  To  take  the  simplest  kind 
of  example  :  it  may  be  fairly  easy  to  establish  that  Algol  is  a  star  and  not  a  specimen  of  tropical 
vegetation,  or  that  Arizona  hasn’t  a  seaboard.  But  this  kind  of  aid  is  of  no  avail  in  the  wider, 
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undefined  tracts  of  reference-hunting.  One 
cannot  through  a  medium,  however  willing, 
embark  upon  a  wanton,  errant  exploring  in 
search  of  the  phrase,  the  fact  which  shall  release 
congealed  eloquence  or  set  in  motion  thought- 
processions  ;  nor  through  an  intermediary  seek 
out  the  source  of  that  half-caught  echo,  or  bring 
into  the  sun’s  eye  that  persistent,  elusive 
memory-phantom  whose  seizure  and  materialisa¬ 
tion  may  be  prelude  to  inspiration,  whose 
prolonged  evasion — while  one  remembers  it — 
means  frustration  and  discomfort  shared  with 
lantalus.  To  sum  up — using  a  verb  too  fre¬ 
quently  borrowed  by  the  library  from  the  pasture 
— one  can’t  browse  by  proxy. 

Though  the  blind  must  often  dispense  with  the 
convenience  of  easy  reference,  they  are  not,  or 
need  not  be,  without  mitigation  of  this  hardship. 
They  have  at  least  one  substitute  (not  ersatz) 
process  at  command.  In  this  matter  as  in  so 
many  others  the  gods  help  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves.  Here  the  appropriate  deity  is  Mnemo¬ 
syne,  goddess  of  memory.  De  Quincey  tells  us 
that  “  memory  strengthens  as  you  lay  burdens 
upon  it,  and  becomes  trustworthy  as  you  trust 
it.”  Those  fortunate  beings  endowed  with 
instinctive  or  natural  good  memory  uncon¬ 
sciously  assimilate  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts, 
figures,  quotations  and  the  like  and,  when  the 
power  of  retention  is  accompanied  by  the  equally 
important  gift  of  disciplined  arrangement,  they 
become  possessed  of  that  enviable  asset,  a  well 
stored  mind,  whence,  as  from  an  efficiently 
tended  card-index,  the  necessary  information  or 
corroboration  can  be  expertly  and  reliably 
extracted.  For  these  select  few  (probably  very 
few)  the  need  to  have  available  easy  means  of 
ready  reference  is  less  urgent.  If  for  them  the 
telling  phrase,  the  choice  allusion  (should  these 
be  the  quarry)  evade  apprehension  they  may 
press  into  service  an  equally  apposite  and 
illuminating  alternative. 

For  the  majority,  less  favoured  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  equipped,  the  habit  of  remembering  must 
be  cultivated  with  care  and  striving ;  the  goddess 
must  be  wooed,  even  on  occasion  mollified  with 
sacrifice.  There  are  probably  many  accredited 
systems  of  memory  training,  but  without  their 
assistance  the  individual  can,  with  an  effort,  do 
much  to  minimise  the  difficulties  and  annoyances 
which  so  often  take  the  place  of  the  missing  work 
of  reference.  If  in  this  matter  of  memory  culture 
there  be  a  golden  rule,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  imperative  and  infinitive  :  remember 
to  remember.  Suppose  that  on  Monday  items  of 
information  have  been  acquired,  or  new  facts 
or  phrases  assimilated  :  unless  their  collector 
practises  vigilance  they  are  likely  to  pass  from 
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his  custody  in  the  first  hours  of  their  precarious 
residence.  If,  however,  he  recalls,  first,  that  on 
Monday  he  became  possessed  of  a  few  fragments 
of  knowledge,  and  then  proceeds  to  restate 
yesterday’s  experience  with  clarity  and  pre¬ 
cision,  repeating  the  process  on  Wednesday, 
when  Tuesday’s  gleanings  (if  any)  may  be  added, 
the  new  tenants  will  gradually  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  lodgment.  When,  by  means  of 
deliberate  rehearsal,  they  have  been  kept  in  the 
reception  rooms  of  memory’s  house  for  a  time 
they  may  be  allowed  a  little  discreet  retirement, 
in  the  assurance  that  they  are  now  firmly  enough 
established  to  respond  to  direct  evocation  or  the 
stimulus  of  related  ideas.  Men  might  employ 
the  unproductive  minutes  of  the  daily  shave  in 
this  mental  exercise.  Women  have  several 
intermissions  of  decorative  routine  which  might 
be  similarly  utilised. 

Note-taking  in  Braille  is  an  arduous  and,  in  the 
main,  a  lengthy  and  inelegant  proceeding  ;  but 
those  who  suffer  from  the  inaccessibility  of  ready 
reference  can  do  a  little  to  surmount  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  keeping  some  sort  of  commonplace 
book.  Here  again  discipline  is  more  or  less 
essential.  The  compiler  of  such  notes  should 
endeavour  to  record  the  kind  of  thing  which 
experience  indicates  he  will,  in  all  probability, 
want  again,  and  also  such  things  as  experience 
(here  a  harsh  mentor)  teaches  that  he  is  liable  to 
forget.  The  commonplace  book  kept  without  care 
and  rigorous  selection  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  potpourri  of  titillating  trifles  of  doubtful 
fragrance  and  no  value  as  a  faute-de-mieux  book 
of  reference. 

Having  reviewed  briefly  some  of  the  substi¬ 
tutes  for  direct  reference,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ask  whether  more  reference  books  could  not,  in 
fact,  be  made  available  in  Braille.  “  Available  ” 
here  implies  that  they  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  reader  ;  for  such  books  borrowed  through 
the  post  from  libraries  mislay  in  their  journey- 
ings  most  of  their  value.  The  whole  point  of 
ready  reference  is  that  it  should  be  ready :  at 
home  or  just  round  the  corner.  (In  the  case  of 
obscure  or  abstruse  information,  of  course,  en¬ 
lightenment,  even  among  seeing  people,  must 
often  be  sought  at  a  distance  ;  but  in  such 
instances  it  is  usually  the  inquirer  and  not  the 
book  who  does  the  travelling.  Braille  libraries 
are  not,  in  a  general  way,  equipped  as  sources 
of  reference — apart  altogether  from  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  works — and  even  if  they  were 
so  equipped,  for  obvious  reasons  none  but  a 
small  fraction  of  their  readers  could  visit  them 
with  any  regularity.) 

The  traditional  argument  against  making 
Braille  editions  of  the  larger  dictionaries,  en- 
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CORRIGENDA 


WAR  conditions  have  brought  many  changes  of  address,  some  permanent 
but  many  only  temporary.  In  consequence  the  1938  edition  of  the  National 
Institute’s  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date, 
and  in  order  to  help  those  who  use  it  the  following  list  of  war-time  addresses  has 
been  compiled.  The  number  given  before  the  name  of  the  town  in  each  case  is  the 
number  of  the  page  in  the  Directory  to  which  the  correction  refers. 

Page 

number 

14  BRIGHTON  Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and  Partially  Blind  Girls, 

Little  Paddocks,  Sunning  Hill,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys,  Upton  Hall,  Nr.  Newark- 
on-Trent. 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  141,  Preston 
Road,  Brighton,  6.  Tel.  Preston  4900. 


15  do. 


St.  Dunstan’s  Organisation  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and 
Airmen.  Delete. 


BRISTOL 

18  CANTERBURY 

CARDIFF 

22  DOUGLAS 

23  EAST  HAM 


EXETER 

25  GORLESTON- 
ON-SEA 

GRIMSBY 
27  IPSWICH 


28 


Royal  Blind  Asylum  or  Workshops,  Royal  School  of  Industry 
for  the  Blind,  Templecombe  House,  Templecombe, 
Somerset.  (The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  itself  is  still  at 
St.  George’s  Road  as  given  in  the  Directory.) 

Canterbury  Blind  Persons  Charity,  Quinlan,  St.  Augustine’s 
Road,  Canterbury. 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  20,  City  Road,  Cardiff. 
Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society. 

Hon.  Secretary  :  J.  M.  Cain,  17,  Athol  Street,  Douglas. 

East  Ham  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Agent  of  the  County  Borough  Council  of  East  Ham  for 
certain  blind  welfare  services.  The  registration  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  carried  out  direct  by  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  of  the  County  Borough  Council, 
Town  Hall,  East  Ham,  E.6. 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Church  House,  The 
Close,  Exeter. 

East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children,  Aber- 
pergwm  House,  Glyn  Neath,  Glamorgan,  South  Wales. 
Tel.  Glyn  Neath  15. 

Grimsby  Society  for  the  Blind,  9,  New  Street,  Grimsby. 

East  Suffolk  County  Council  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

Registration  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind  carried  out 
direct.  County  Medical  Officer,  County  Hall,  Ipswich. 
Tel.  3131. 

Ipswich  Blind  Society,  15,  St.  Helen’s  Street,  Ipswich. 
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30  LEEDS 


32  LEWES 

33  LIVERPOOL 


34  LONDON 

35 

39 

41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


Blenheim  Walk  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children. 

Blind  children  have  been  transferred  to  James  Graham 
Open  Air  School,  Old  Furnley,  near  Leeds. 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  135,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  17,  Blenheim 

Terrace,  Leeds,  2.  (Removed  from  Manchester  to  this 
address.) 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind,  165,  High  Street, 

Lewes. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 

School  department  moved  from  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  to 
Northgate  House,  Russell  Road,  Rhyl,  North  Wales. 
Training  department  and  workshop  still  at  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool. 

Blind  Social  Aid  Society  and  Literary  Union.  Closed. 

Cecilia  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Inc. 

Offices  :  106,  St.  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C.4. 

East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Children.  Closed. 
Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind,  50,  Victoria  Street,  Paignton, 
South  Devon. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association,  Willing  House, 
365,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C.  Tel.  Terminus  1605. 

Training  School  :  Edmondscote  Manor,  Warwick  New  Road, 
Leamington  Spa. 

Hetherington  Charities  for  Aged  Blind  Persons,  The  Counting 

House,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Horsham. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  3,  Vandon  Street,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Gate,  W.  Tel.  Abbey  3239. 

Jewish  Blind  Society,  Bloomsbury  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  W.C.i. 

Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  10,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.i. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind,  90-92,  Peckham  Road, 
S.E.15. 

Machine-knitting  and  weaving  now  carried  on  at  the  Barclay 
Workshops  for  Blind  Women  (see  page  34  of  the  Directors 
of  Agencies). 

London  County  Council,  County  Hall,  S.E.i  (as  before). 

(1)  Linden  Lodge  School  for  Elder  Boys,  Shoborer  Cleve, 
Headington,  near  Oxford.  Elm  Court  School  for  Elder 
Girls  :  Pupils  transferred  to  Barclay  School,  Little 
Paddocks,  Sunning  Hill,  Ascot,  Berks  (formerly  at 
Brighton) . 

(2)  Domiciliary  assistance  of  blind  persons  :  (4)  North 

Eastern  Branch,  Room  210,  County  Hall,  S.E.i. 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind,  Acton  County  School, 
Gunnersbury  Lane,  Acton,  W.3.  Tel.  Acorn  5414. 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  Sunshine  House, 
Southport  :  Now  Whitfield  Hall,  near  Hexham, 
Northumberland. 

Pirates’  Spring  School  Journey  Centre  and  Holiday 
Home.  Closed. 

Homes  :  Add 

Homes  of  Recovery  for  War-blinded  Persons  : 

Long  Meadow,  Goring-on-Thames,  Oxon. 
America  Lodge,  Torquay. 

Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Westlands,  Cold  Bath 
Road,  Harrogate. 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind,  The  Haven,  Holbeck 
Hill,  Scarborough.  (Temporarily  accommodating 
evacuees.) 

Hostel  for  Blind  Women,  Regent’s  Park  Closed. 


50  North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Clevelands,  Heaton, 

Bolton.  Tel.  Bolton  322. 

Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the 
Blind,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near  Aylesbury. 

51  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 

Rowton  Castle,  near  Shrewsbury. 

52  St.  Dunstan’s  has  a  Hospital  and  Training  Centre  at  Church 

Stretton,  Shropshire,  and  Homes  at  Blackpool,  Lancs,  and 
near  Bridport,  Dorset. 

Administrative  headquarters  given  on  page  51  of  Directory 
of  Agencies  remains  unchanged. 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League.  Home  :  War-time  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Arreton  House,  Norsell  Common,  Woking. 

56  MANCHESTER  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  See  Leeds. 


58  NEWCASTLE-  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind.  School  department  at 
UPON-TYNE  Witherslack  Hall,  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancs. 

NEWPORT,  MON-  Provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  including  supervision 
MOUTHSHIRE  of  Blind  Welfare  officer  and  home  teachers,  carried  out 

direct  by  Monmouth  County  Council  (address  County 
Medical  Officer,  County  Hall,  Newport,  Mon)  which  is  the 
authority  for  certification  and  registration. 


62  OXFORD 


63  PLYMOUTH 


64  Portsmouth 


Oxford  City  and  County  Society  for  the  Blind,  25,  Capel 
Close,  Oxford.  Hon.  Secretary  :  Miss  Bryan. 

Devonport  and  Western  Counties  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Torr  Home,  Leigh  Court, 
Angersleigh,  Taunton. 

Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  Educational  Trust  for  the  Blind. 

c/o  Messrs.  Brutton  &  Birkett,  The  Vicarage,  Woodborough, 
Nottingham. 

Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind,  99,  Overcliff 
Drive,  Southbourne,  Bournemouth. 
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66  RHYL 
ROCHDALE 

67  SALFORD 
SHEFFIELD 

68  SOUTHAMPTON 
SOUTHPORT 

71  SWANSEA 

72  TAUNTON 


North  Wales  School  for  Blind  Children.  Closed. 

Rochdale  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind,  i,  Bosworth 
Street,  Rochdale. 

Address  of  Blind  Welfare  Officer  :  49,  Crescent,  Salford. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind,  5,  Mappin  Street, 
West  Street,  Sheffield. 

Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 

43,  The  Avenue,  Southampton. 

Address  of  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  :  St.  John’s  Hall, 
Scarisbrick  Street,  Southport. 

Southampton  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

51,  Mansel  Terrace,  Swansea. 

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  3,  The  Crescent, 
Taunton. 


73  WAKEFIELD  Wakefield  District  Institution  for  the  Blind,  29,  Peterson 

Road,  Wakefield. 

yyALL.ASEY  Guide  Dogs  Association  Training  School,  Edmondscote 

Manor,  Warwick  New  Road,  Leamington  Spa. 

74  WALTHAMSTOW  Day  School  for  the  Blind,  Block  A,  Hutton  Industrial  School, 

Hutton,  near  Brentwood. 


WARWICK  Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Northgate 

Street,  Warwick. 

75  WEST  HAM  West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind,  42,  Chobham  Road, 

Stratford,  E.15. 

76  WEYMOUTH  Dorset  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Claymore,  183, 

Dorchester  Road,  Weymouth. 

78  WORTHING  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind,  29,  Grafton 

Road,  Worthing. 


Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  Eire  and  Northern  Ireland. 

87  BELFAST  Belfast  Society  for  Home  Mission  Work  among  the  Blind, 

Dunloskin,  Carrickfergus,  Co.  Antrim. 

The  Blind  Welfare  Association  for  Northern  Ireland, 

41,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast. 

88  DUBLIN  National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland,  n,  Molesworth 

Street,  Dublin. 
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cyclopaedias  and  the  like  is  the  very  sound  one 
that  they  would  require  such  a  large  numbei  of 
volumes  that  few  readers  could  afford  to  buy  the 
complete  work  and  fewer  still  be  able  to  give  it 
house  room.  But  Braille  reference  need  not 
depend  on  the  practicability  of  such  monumental 
transcriptions.  Rather  should  it  be  considered 
and  designed  as  a  separate  system,  an  apparatus 
with  its  own  identity  whose  object  is  the  vitalis¬ 
ing  and  expansion  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
blind.  Volumes  could  be  prepared  dealing  with 
specialised  subjects  abstracted  from  one  or  more 
standard  works  of  reference.  As  examples  :  one 
Braille  book  might  be  devoted  to  quotations 
relating  to  political  questions  or  country  matters 
collected  from  a  standard  book  of  quotations  ; 
another  to  Russian  writers  from  a  dictionary  of 
foreign  literature.  A  third  might  treat  of  the 
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National  Registration  of  Blind  Persons. — 

Under  the  National  Service  (Armed  Forces) 
Act,  1939,  persons  registered  as  blind  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  are  excepted  from  National 
Service.  In  view,  however,  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  compulsory  national  service, 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  through  the 
local  authorities  (County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils)  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  for  the  registration  of  all  blind  men 
born  1891  to  1898  and  1922  to  1925  (inclusive), 
and  of  all  blind  women  born  1901  to  1925 
(inclusive) . 

Brighton  School  evacuating  to  Nottingham¬ 
shire.— -The  Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys, 
179  Eastern  Road,  Brighton,  is  evacuating  to 
Nottinghamshire,  and  after  31st  March  its 
address  will  be  Upton  Hall,  near  Newark-on- 
Trent.  The  Hall  is  a  commodious  mansion  of 
some  50  rooms,  and  as  it  was  formerly  used  as  a 
boarding  school,  it  contains  several  boys’ 
dormitories,  class-rooms  and  a  very  large 
recreation-room.  Bathing  facilities  are  ample, 
and  there  are  electric  light  and  main  water.  The 
12  acres  of  grounds  include  a  playing  field.  The 
village  of  Upton  is  5J  miles  from  Newark, 

2J  miles  from  Southwell  and  about  14  miles 
from  Nottingham. 

Blind  Money  Raisers  in  War  Efforts. — During 
Warships  Week  in  Sunderland  last  month,  Miss 
Rosamund  McBrearty,  a  blind  machine  knitter 
at  the  Sunderland  and  Durham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  raised  over  £10  by  raffling  a  doll 
which  she  made  and  dressed  herself. 
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chief  English  religious  writers  drawn  from  a 
dictionary  of  English  literature.  Or,  perhaps 
in  a  more  bizarre  vein,  a  volume  might  contain 
all  the  words  beginning  with  X  and  Z  garnered 
from  one  or  more  of  the  bulkier  English  diction¬ 
aries.  Astute  reclassification  and  careful 
subdivision  of  already  collected  information 
should  be  the  principle  underlying  the  planning 
of  Braille  reference  books.  The  recent  happy 
incursion  of  Pandas  into  the  literary  arena 
suggests  the  form  such  books  might  assume. 

The  experimental  production  of  one  or  tw<? 
reference  books  compiled  on  these  lines  should 
create  a  demand  for  more  ;  a  demand  which, 
when  met,  would  go  far  to  remove  the  annoyance 
of  attempted  verification  by  proxy,  the  strain  of 
an  over-taxed  memory,  or  the  inconvenience  and 
frustration  of  simply  going  ignorant  to  bed. 

NEWS 

Mrs.  A.  Webb,  a  totally  blind  evacuee  from 
Islington,  has  raised  £3  for  the  Northampton 
Comforts  for  the  Troops  Fund,  solely  by  knitting 
dish  cloths  and  floor  cloths.  A  number  of 
regular  orders  from  First  Aid  Posts  in  the 
district  has  helped  her  achieve  this  fine  total. 
She  is  now  well  started  in  an  effort  to  raise  a 
similar  amount  for  the  re-building  of  the  organ 
at  the  Leysian  Mission  near  her  old  home,  which 
was  destroyed  in  one  of  London’s  heaviest  raids. 

Over  50  garments  for  the  troops  have  been 
knitted  by  other  blind  evacuees  and  given  to  the 
Northampton  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Gifts  from  the  Blind  for  Hitler  and  the  Japs. — 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  recently 
received  two  original  gifts  from  blind  people. 
One  was  £1  from  a  blind  old-age  pensioner  to 
buy  weed-killer  “  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Japs.”  The  other  was  £1  5s.  collected  in 
coppers  by  Miss  Dorothy  Spooner  from  about 
100  blind  men  and  women  in  East  Suffolk, 
towards  the  cost  of  a  bomb  “  to  be  dropped  on 
Hitler’s  head.”  The  Chancellor  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  gifts  with  warm  thanks. 

Canadian  Press  Representative  visits  Hotel  for 
•Blind  Evacuees. — On  February  23rd,  Mr.  Gary 
Allighan,  a  Press  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross,  accompanied  by  a  photographer,  paid 
a  visit  to  “  Brabourne,”  a  hostel  for  blind 
evacuees  in  Northampton.  The  hostel  is 
primarily  for  blind  people  who,  through  age, 
infirmity  or  temperament,  are  unsuitable  for 
private  billets.  There  are  at  present  15  evacuees 
in  residence. 
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The  visitors  were  particularly  interested  in  a 
rug  designed  and  made  by  some  of  the  residents. 
Several  photographs  were  taken  of  the  blind 
people  enjoying  their  tea,  listening  to  the  radio, 
and  rug-making,  etc.  A  particularly  amusing 
shot  was  taken  of  one  of  the  residents  being  given 
a  pill  followed  by  a  spoonful  of  peach  jam — the 


latter  a  gift  from  Canada.  Another  very 
welcome  gift  had  been  a  large  parcel  of  warm 
dressing  gowns. 

Mr.  Allighan  congratulated  the  Matron,  Mrs. 
Boyle,  on  the  appearance  of  the  hostel  and  the 
way  in  which  she  was  doing  everything  possible 
for  the  comfort  of  the  residents. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Amalgamation  of  Two  Important  American 
Blind  Welfare  Journals. — The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  has  announced 
that  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children  will  be 
combined  in  one  publication  in  the  future  under 
the  title  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  Teachers 
Forum.  The  consolidated  magazine  will  com¬ 
prise  64  pages  an  issue  and  will  deal  with  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  It  will  be  issued 
five  times  a  year — February,  April,  June, 
October  and  December. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
will  continue  as  Associated  Editors  in  charge  of 


special  sections  of  the  new  magazine.  A 
Managing  Editor  is  being  added  to  the  staff  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite, 
formerly  Librarian  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
of  New  York  Public  Library,  who  is  already 
well  known  to  workers  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country. 

The  subscription  price  for  the  combined 
magazine  will  be  two  dollars  a  year  for  the 
letterpress  edition  and  one  dollar  a  year  for  the 
Braille  edition.  Present  subscribers  to  either  the 
Outlook  or  The  Teachers  Forum  will  receive  the 
combined  magazine  without  any  additional 
charge  until  their  current  subscription  expires. 


THE  DEAF-BLIND  :  AN  EMPHASIS  ON  DEAFNESS 

By  EDWARD  EVANS 

Headmaster ,  East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  ;  Vice-Chairman,  N.I.B.  Consultative 
Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  ;  Author  of  “  A  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind 


VERY  few  readers  of  this  journal  could 
read  without  emotion  the  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  and  moving  article  by  “  Merlyn  ” 
in  the  February  issue.  It  brings  to  us, 
forthr^ht  and  clear  cut,  the  essential  world  in 
which  those  suffering  from  the  dual  handicap  of 
blindness  and  deafness  are  forced  to  pass  their 
lives. 

It  is  almost  an  impertinence  for  one  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  his  faculties  to  intrude  into  this 
realm,  but  I  may  be  forgiven,  as  one  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  of  the  blind  and  also  to  a  certain  degree 
the  deaf:blind,  if  I  venture  to  add  a  footnote 
or  two  to  the  illuminating  record  of  this  fine 
writer,  “  Merlyn  ”  has  treated  eloquently  the 
spiritual  aspect  ;  on  a  lower  plane  I  offer  a  few 
practical  ideas. 

“  Merlyn  ”  has  clearly  pictured  for  us  the 
tragic  isolation  of  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  public,  with  the 
almost  wilful  ignorance  of  the  consequential 
disabilities  of  blindness  and  deafness  among  the 
large  mass  of  people. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  more  than 
thirty  years'  work  in  special  schools  for  the 


blind  and  deaf  to  lecture  to  numerous  outside 
groups  and  societies  on  the  problems  associated 
with  this  work.  Dozens  of  times  I  have  been 
asked  which  is  the  greater  loss,  sight  or  hearing. 
I  have  never  felt  myself  competent  to  supply 
an  answer,  nor  do  I  believe  an  answer  is  possible. 
“  Merlyn  "  has  told  us  what  blindness  and  dea* 
ness  each  and  together  mean  to  him.  He  counts 
himself  fortunate  that  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and 
he  shews  how  real  this  memory  is,  clothing 
places,  action  and  manual  language  in  the  garb 
of  reality.  How  different  is  the  case  with  those 
who  have  never  seen,  never  heard  !  Which  is 
the  major  disability?  Who  can  say?  I  want 
to  emphasise  the  deaf  aspect  of  this  double 
affliction  in  this  journal,  devoted  as  it  is  mainly 
to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 

Most  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  have 
contacts  with  blind  friends  ;  they  understand 
much  of  the  limitations  that  blindness  imposes  ; 
they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  potentialities 
of  the  blind.  They  feel,  vicariously  perhaps,  the 
difficulty  of  blind  people  in  dealing  directly 
with  numerous  aspects  of  everyday  life.  But 
how  few  people  realise  the  loneliness  of  the  deaf, 
particularly  the  congenital  deaf.  The  main 
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disability  of  the  bom-deaf  man.  is  his  inability 
to  use  language.  Until  he  is  taught  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  written  or  the  spoken  word 
and  it  is  only  after  years  of  the  most  intensive 
and  highly  specialised  training  by  technical 
experts  that  he  is  able  to  master  the  main 
processes  of  language  and  to  associate  language 
with  speech.  Many  persons  assume  that  a  deaf 
child  can  read  although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
speak.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth- 
language,  with  speech,  has  to  be  built  up  from 
the  earliest  years.  That  is  why,  to-day,  we 
find  that  most  adult  deaf,  when  they  are 
together,  communicate  with  each  other  by 
arbitrary  signs,  even  ignoring,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  manual  alphabet,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  deaf  and  dumb  ”  alphabet.  Anyone  meeting 
a  deaf  person  for  the  first  time  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  making  any  but  the  most  elementary 
contact  with  him. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  “  lip- 
reading.”  To  lip-read  successfully  one  must 
appreciate  language.  To  those  who  become 
deaf  after  they  have  acquired  language  it  is  a 
most  valuable  aid,  because  they  have  something 
to  read,  and  given  the  general  context  can  guess 
much  that  they  may  miss  from  the  actual 
movements  of  the  visual  speech  organs :  the  lips, 
tongue,  teeth  and  nose.  The  use  of  lip-reading, 
however,  is  limited,  even  when  its  processes  are 
well  mastered,  to  intercourse  between  two 
persons  ;  it  is  of  little  value  in  a  group  of 
speakers  where  the  conversation  passes  from 
one  to  another  without  regard  to  the  presence  of 
the  deaf  person. 

But  when  vision  also  deteriorates,  the  inability 
to  see  clearly  the  facial  movements  makes  lip- 
reading  more  and  more  a  disappointment  until 
at  last  it  becomes  quite  useless. 

“  Merlyn’s  ”  correspondent  mentions  the  loss 
of  clarity  in  her  own  speech.  This  failing  is 
well  known  to  teachers  of  the  deaf.  There  is  a 
distinct  tendency  for  quite  clear  and  well 
articulated  speech  to  degenerate  with  the  onset 
of  deafness.  The  deaf  person  is  liable  to  lose 
the  individual  timbre  of  his  natural  speech,  to 
devitalise  it  and  to  fall  into  a  monotonous, 
colourless  intonation.  Articulation  suffers,  too, 
and  the  consonants  become  blurred  and  ill- 
defined.  Live  speech  is  much  more  than  a 
succession  of  words,  even  when  these  are  well 
articulated ;  it  has  individuality,  it  has  an 
infinity  of  shadows  and  bright  lights,  it  has 
colour  and  warmth.  Every  deaf-blind  person 
should  use  his  speech  to  the  fullest  scope,  he 
should  sing  and  whistle,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
preserve  his  main  contact  with  others  he  must 
do  all  he  can  to  maintain  his  power  to  produce 
good  speech. 


One  of  the  most  helpful  activities  for  the 
amelioration  of  deafness,  and  not  less  for  the 
deaf-blind,  during  the  last  decade,  has  been 
the  development  in  aural  aids.  These  are  of 
two  kinds :  one  purely  mechanical  and  the  other 
electrical.  The  first  kind  generally  assumes  the 
form  of  an  auricle  and  in  certain  types  of  deafness 
is  very  effective.  It  costs  little  and  has  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  useful  when  the  loss 
of  hearing  covers  the  whole  range  of  speech 
frequencies.  It  is  not  as  popular  as  it  is  useful 
because,  in  the  larger  patterns,  it  calls  attention 
to  the  disability.  Why  people  should  object 
to  wearing  an  aural  aid  when  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  feel  no  embarrassment  in 
wearing  visual  aids  indicates  the  different 
reaction  of  the  public  to  deafness.  The  other 
type  is  the  electrical  aid,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  best  models  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  I  know  cases  where  the  whole 
attitude  to  life  has  been  transformed  by  the  joy 
of  returning  to  normal  hearing,  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  these  instruments.  Unfortunately, 
with  this  development,  there  has  grownup  a  most 
cruel  and  disgusting  commercial  “  ramp.”  Aids 
are  put  on  the  market,  high  pressure  salesman¬ 
ship  used,  and  sets  sold  to  people  who  not  only 
can  derive  no  benefit  from  them,  but  whose 
inability  to  hear  is  intensified  by  the  use  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  set.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
different  forms  of  deafness  as  there  are  different 
forms  of  visual  disability.  Spectacles  that  suit 
one  person  are  useless  for  another,  and  it  is 
much  the  same  with  aids  to  hearing.  Deafness 
may  be  more  acute  in  the  higher  speech  fre¬ 
quencies,  or  in  the  lower,  and  sometimes  in  the 
whole  range.  Again,  deafness  may  be  attri¬ 
butable  to  disease  in  different  parts  of  the  ear. 

Research  has  shown  that  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  commonly  regarded  as  quite  deaf  can 
be  helped  to  the  understanding  of  speech  by  a 
suitable  aid  designed  to  assist  the  residual 
hearing.  In  some  cases  the  middle  ear  is 
“  by-passed,”  as  it  were,  and  the  vibrations  of 
sound  directed  straight  into  the  inner  ear  by  bone- 
conduction.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe,  as  some, 
of  the  more  unscrupulous  vendors  of  instruments 
imply,  that  mere  amplification  of  sound  will 
result  in  improvement  of  hearing  to  the  deaf 
person.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  increase  his 
difficulties  and  add  considerably  to  his  dis¬ 
comfort.  Every  intending  purchaser  of  an  aural 
aid  should  have  his  hearing  properly  tested, 
preferably  by  means  of  a  pure-tone  audiometer  ; 
insist  on  a  free  trial  in  his  own  home,  without  the 
presence  of  the  enterprising  salesman ;  and 
secure  a  guarantee  that  unless  it  is  effective  the 
instrument  will  be  taken  back.  Most  schools 
for  the  deaf  possess  audiometers,  and  if  an  aural 
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service  is  not  available  at  the  nearest  hospital, 
I  am  sure  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
heads  of  deaf  schools,  who  would  be  willing  to 
arrange  for  an  audiogram  to  be  prepared.  If 
there  is  any  residual  hearing  every  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  deaf-blind  person 
to  give  this  form  of  help  a  trial.  It  is  within 
the  powers  of  the  Local  Authority  to  meet  the 
necessary  charges. 

To  what  extent  is  the  deaf-blind  manual 
alphabet  an  effective  method  of  communication? 
Here  again,  many  persons,  the  deaf-blind  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends,  do  not  make  use  of  it 
because  they  imagine  it  is  difficult  to  learn  or 
slow  and  cumbersome  in  use.  The  manipulations 
of  the  alphabet  can  easily  be  learned  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  it  does  take  much  practice  to 
operate  fluently.  It  is  much  easier  to  write 
than  to  read,  but  if  the  blind  person  can  speak 
there  is  no  need  for  his  friends  to  practise  reading. 


The  instructions  are  fully  set  out  in  my  booklet. 
In  my  own  school  the  elder  girls  are  able  to 
converse  with  a  deaf-blind  fellow  pupil  at  rates 
varying  from  forty  to  seventy  words  a  minute. 
This  latter  speed  makes  conversation  enjoyable, 
and  with  suitable  condensation  they  can  tran¬ 
scribe  a  lecture  or  talk  by  outsiders.  Helen 
Keller,  as  most  readers  know,  uses  both  a 
manual  alphabet  and  a  system  of  touch  applied 
to  the  vocal  organs,  the  larynx,  lips  and 
nose. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  can  be  done 
to  break  down  the  terrible  isolation  of  sufferers 
from  this  tragic  handicap.  Home  teachers  do 
as  much  as  they  can,  but  the  real  need  is  for  an 
instructed  body  of  voluntary  helpers.  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  war  is  over  and  we  are  able  to 
direct  our  activities  into  other  channels,  a 
sincere  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  alleviation 
to  these,  the  most  lonely  of  all  people. 


LOUIS  BRAILLE  (1809-1852) 


By  MARY  THOMAS. 

There  appears  to  be  no  published  “  Life  ’  of  Louis  Braille,  and  this  article  has  therefore  been  put 
together  front  scattered  sources.  It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  of  interest  especially  to  home  teachers. 


ON  a  morning  in  1819  a  respectably 
dressed  countryman  presented  himself 
at  the  gates  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind  in  the  Rue  St.  Victor, 
Paris,  leading  by  the  hand  a  delicate  looking 
little ' ten-year-old  boy.  It  was  M.  Braille,  the 
saddler  of  Coupvray,  with  his  blind  son  Louis. 
Seven  years  before,  the  little  boy  had  been 
accidently  blinded  at  play  by  running  one  of  his 
father’s  tools  into  his  eye. 

Curious  sounds  greeted  the  two  as  they 
waited  in  the  sparsely  furnished  and  chilly 
reception  room.  Just  outside  the  door  a  zealous 
learner  was  making  hideous  noises  as  he  dili¬ 
gently  scraped  his  bow  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  strings  of  a  violin;  in  a  near-by  room 
three  boys  were  practising  scales  on  three 
discordant  pianos;  a  bassoon  boomed  from  an 
upstairs  classroom;  and  every  now  and  again  the 
thin  squeak  of  a  flute  pierced  above  the  din. 
Through  the  window,  M.  Braille  could  see  a 
group  of  hobbledehoys  gathered  round  a  smaller 
boy  in  the  playground  and  it  looked  all  too 
likely  that  the  small  boy  was  being  teased.  He 
felt  vaguely  uneasy,  and  Louis’s  grasp  on  his 
hand  tightened.  How  was  he  to  leave  his  little 
.Benjamin  in  this  bear-garden?  What  would 
maman  think  of  it  all,  and  how  should  he  describe 
.it  to  the  older  children  at  home  who  had  always 
paade  so  much  of  delicate  little  Louis  ?  This  big 
echoing  institution  with  its  chill  dampish  walls 


contrasted  harshly  with  the  snug  saddler’s  shop 
at  Coupvray,  pleasantly  smelling  of  leather,  and 
with  the  cosy  kitchen  behind. 

However,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back  now, 
and  good  M.  Braille  handed  over  his  Louis  to  the 
stern-faced  Principal  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
After  all,  he  told  himself,  the  school  had  a  great 
reputation,  and  Louis  was  too  intelligent  a  little 
boy  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  untaught.  Had 
not  M.  Hauy,  founder  of  the  Institution,  been 
summoned  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles  in  the  good 
old  days  for  Louis  XVI  and  his  Queen  graciously 
to  observe  the  blind  children  read  with  their 
fingers  ?  And  had  they  not  worked  out  “quite 
difficult  fractions,”  while  the  Due  d’Angouleme, 
“  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  court,  sat  pen 
in  hand  and  worked  out  the  problems  with 
them  ?  ” 

Perhaps  the  Principal  was  a  more  humane 
man  than  his  “  Punishment  Room  ”  and  his 
decrees  of  a  dry  bread  diet  for  days  on  end  for 
backsliders  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  or 
perhaps  he  and  his  boys  felt  sorry  for  the  small 
child,  suddenly  uprooted  from  familiar  surround¬ 
ings.  Whichever  it  may  have  been,  Louis  seems 
soon  to  have  found  his  feet,  and  was  to  spend 
many  happy  years  as  pupil  and  teacher  in  the 
Institution. 

He  was  an  apt  pupil  and  soon  joined  the 
music-makers,  learning  to  play  piano  and 
bassoon  from  ear,  and  later  on  the  organ,  violin 
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and  cello.  He  was  taught  to  read  books  in  the 
big  raised  capital  letters  approved  by  Hauy,  to 
trace  out  mountains  and  rivers  on  raised  maps, 
to  work  out  sums  on  the  arithmetic  frame,  and 
to  do  such  handicrafts  as  basket-making  and 
knitting.  Once  a  week  the  children  were  taken 
to  the  near-by  Jardin  des  Plantes,  making  their 
way  thither  like  alpine  climbers,  holding  on  to  a 
long  rope,  whose  end  was  grasped  by  a  seeing 
leader. 

By  the  time  Louis  was  in  his  late  ’teens 
he  had  been  promoted  to  work  as  an  usher,  and 
taught  grammar,  geography,  history,  geometry, 
algebra  and  music.  The  salary  of  an  usher  was 
modest,  beginning  at  five  francs  a  month  and 
never  reaching  dizzier  heights  than  fifteen,  and 
the  post  carried  few  privileges  ;  even  an  usher’s 
letters  from  home  were  first  read  by  those  in 
authority. 

From  boyhood  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  reading  by  touch,  and  inclined  to 
be  critical  of  the  prevalent  line  system,  dreaming 
of  replacing  it  by  dots.  The  seeing  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Institution  shook  their  heads 
over  the  idea,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend 
to  widen  the  breach  between  blind  and  seeing 
if  a  system  were  adopted  that  was  not  based  on 
the  “  sighted  alphabet.”  It  was  the  same 
objection  that  was  raised  years  later  in  this 
country  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
Braille  type  here. 

Louis  Braille  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Institution  in  1819,  and  that  same  year  Charles 
Barbier,  a  French  artillery  officer,  devised  his 
ecriture  nocturne,  the  twelve-point  system  which 
was  later  to  be  the  basis  of  Braille’s  own  em¬ 
bossed  alphabet.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Barbier  originally  devised  his  system,  not  for 
the  blind,  but  in  order  that  soldiers  might  read 
messages  in  the  dark  with  their  fingers,  if,  by 
showing  a  light  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
betraying  their  presence  to  the  enemy  ;  it  is  an 
attractive,  though  rather  slenderly  supported 
theory,  but  the  translation  “  black-out  writing  ” 
is  pleasantly  topical.  However  that  may  be, 
before  long  Barbier’s  alphabet  came  under  Louis 
Braille’s  eager  sensitive  fingers,  and  he  realised 
that  here  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  system 
of  which  he  had  long  dreamed. 

At  night,  while  masters  and  boys  slept,  he 
would  sit  and  ponder  the  possibilities  of  com¬ 
binations  of  dots  for  the  expression  both  of  the 
written  word  and  of  music,  and  during  the  school 
holidays  he  would  tramp  the  countryside  round 
Coupvray,  planning  as  he  went.  When-  in  1834 
he  finally  evolved  his  six-dot  system,  he  eagerly 
shared  his  discovery  with  Charles  Barbier,  who 
received  the  news  with  a  generosity  not  always 
shown  by  those  whose  intuitions  are  the  starting 


points  for  another  man’s  research.  “  I  would,” 
he  graciously  wrote  to  Braille,  “  have  used  your 
method  in  writing  to  thank  you,  if  I  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  acquire  it.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Institution  for  the  Young 
Blind  was  moved  from  the  damp,  dark  building 
it  had  occupied  for  several  years  to  a  new  and 
grander  home  in  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides. 
One  of  the  blind  masters  composed  a  piece  of 
music,  which  was  solemnly  performed  in  each 
classroom  of  the  old  house  as  a  fitting  gesture 
of  farewell.  By  now  Louis  Braille  held  two 
part-time  appointments  in  Paris  churches  (he 
had  given  up  a  third  in  favour  of  a  fellow-pupil 
in  the  Institution)  and  was  able  to  spend  the 
modest  income  derived  from  this  extra  work  in 
furthering  his  researches  into  embossed  forms 
of  writing,  and  in  helping  people  poorer  than 
himself.  It  was  characteristic  of  this  gentle, 
retiring  little  schoolmaster  that  after  his  death 
a  box  was  found,  bearing  the  words  “To  be 
destroyed  unopened  after  my  death,”  and  con¬ 
taining — for  alas,  the  curiosity  of  the  living 
prevailed  over  the  wishes  of  the  dead — many 
acknowledgments  of  sums  of  money  lent  by  him 
to  struggling  friends.  For  in  his  quiet,  unassum¬ 
ing  way  he  had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  a 
certain  quiet  courage  that  did  not  shrink  from 
reproof  of  a  friend  who  had  acted  unwisely. 
It  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  “  The 
Censor,”  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  if  a  friend’s 
folly  or  wrong-doing  came  to  his  ears  and  he 
found  that  others  were  unwilling  to  be  frank 
he  would  say,  “  Come,  I  will  sacrifice  myself,” 
and  speak  the  word  of  reproof  that  was  appar¬ 
ently  resented  by  none. 

His  system  of  writing  and  reading,  though 
disapproved  of  by  those  in  authority  in  the 
Institution,  greatly  attracted  the  pupils  and 
blind  teachers,  even  if,  as  one  of  them  said,  it 
“  had  to  be  studied  on  the  sly,”  and  was  not 
officially  adopted  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
Its  apparent  failure  seems  to  have  darkened  his 
later  days,  for  it  is  said  that  he  ceased  to  talk  of 
it,  and  seemed  even  to  have  lost  interest  in  it. 
He  died  of  tuberculosis  not  long  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  a  schoolmaster  on  the  grounds  of  ill- 
health,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  42. 
He  was  buried  in  his  native  village  of  Coupvray. 

To  this  village  came,  nearly  eighty  years  later, 
a  little  group  of  men  —  English,  French, 
American,  German  and  Italian — to  do  him 
honour.  They  laid  a  bronze  wreath  on  the  statue 
that  now  stands  in  the  Place  that  bears  his 
name,  visited  the  humble  stone  house  where  he 
spent  his  early  childhood  and  were  welcomed  by 
two  “  heavy-set  peasants  with  huge  rough 
hands,  who  were  the  great  grand-nephew's  of 
Louis  Braille.” 
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BLINDED  BUT  STILL  CHEERFUL 

A  House  of  Refuge  for  Civilian  War  Victims 

By  J.  ILLINGWORTH 

[Reprinted,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor,  from  “  The  Yorkshire  Post.”) 


THE  large,  quiet  house  among  the  trees  at 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  commands  the  blue 
bay.  Just  below  is  Torquay  harbour 
where  boats  dance  at  anchor  on  the  wash 
of  the  tide. 

The  people  who  climb  the  cliff  road  to  the 
house  do  not  see  these  things.  They  are  blind. 
But  they  feel  and  savour  them  as  they  feel  and 
savour  the  cold,  sparkling  air  on  their  faces. 
They  have  not  long  been  blind. 

The  house  on  the  cliffs  is  America  Lodge.  It 
was  bought  by  the  British  War  Relief  Committee 
of  America,  and  given  by  them  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  war-blinded  civilians. 
It  is  one  of  three  such  houses  in  the  country. 

It  is  more  than  a  house  of  refuge  ;  it  is  a  house 
of  recovery.  The  men  and  women  who  have 
come  to  it  cannot  recover  their  sight,  but  the 
great  shock  which  they  have  suffered  can  be  for¬ 
gotten  here,  their  hesitant  steps  made  firm  and 
confident  to  carry  them  back  to  a  useful  place 
in  the  community  once  again. 

I  went  to  the  house  with  diffidence.  People 
who  have  been  hurt,  I  said,  want  nothing  more 
than  to  retire  into  a  quiet  corner.  But  when  I 
went  in  my  diffidence  disappeared.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  pleasant,  leisurely,  but  subtly 
purposeful,  certainly  not  sad. 

A  young  man  and  woman  were  gently  guiding 
each  other  round  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
watched  by  a  friendly  nurse  who  occasionally 
touched  them  the  way  they  should  go.  There 
was  a  lot  of  low,  warm  laughter  from  the  group, 
as  if  they  were  playing  a  game. 

In  the  spacious  drawing-room  beyond,  a  piano 
was  being  played,  a  girl  was  singing.  She  was 
rehearsing  her  part  in  a  concert  they  are  to  give 
shortly  in  Torquay. 

The  people  who  have  been  withdrawn  here 
from  the  Battle  of  the  Streets  include  a  house¬ 
wife,  a  bank  employee,  a  Colonial  judge,  a 
carpenter,  two  railwaymen,  a  dock  labourer. 
The  blind  man  who  made  that  inspiring  broad¬ 
cast  at  Christmas  on  behalf  of  the  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund  has  been  here.  He  is  away 
now,  training  to  be  a  masseur. 

I  watched  a  retired  petty  officer — a  night 
watchman  at  a  bank  when  the  bomb  fell — busy 
at  his  task  of  basket  making.  There  is  a  young 
married  woman  here,  totally  blind,  who  makes  a 
pair  of  socks  in  four  evenings — “  makes  them 
and  turns  the  heels,  too.”  Others  are  learning 
how  to  read  and  how  to  use  a  typewriter. 


They  are  from  17  to  74.  The  one  who  is  74 
is  a  woman  from  Manchester.  The  bomb  that 
blinded  her  killed  her  husband. 

The  dock  labourer  is  now  an  expert  rug 
maker.  He  used  to  try  his  hand  at  the  craft 
before  the  war,  but  to-day  he  is  so  expert  that 
one  of  his  rugs  has  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
matron’s  room.  It  is  a  fine  thing.  The 
supervisor  put  the  pattern  in  ;  the  rest  is  his. 

He  makes  more  than  rugs.  He  makes 
laughter.  When  he  steps  out  of  the  way  he 
says  “  Sorry  ”  with  a  grin.  When  he  is  asked  to 
do  anything,  he  says  "Okay”  briskly.  He 
strikes  an  occasional  comic  attitude.  Nobody 
can  see  it,  but  his  pert  “Okay”  seems  to 
describe  it  vividly. 

This  is  important.  They  have  plenty  of 
instructors  here,  both  blind  and  sighted,  but 
after  they  have  been  taught  the  way  of  the 
house,  they  are  taught  to  help  each  other, 
then  to  help  themselves.  The  people  of  Torquay 
have  come  up  to  take  them  for  walks,  but  within 
three  days  of  his  arrival  one  man,  who  can 
distinguish  light  from  darkness,  walked  alone 
into  the  town  to  have  his  hair  cut.  It  is  a  good 
stride  down  into  the  town,  and  a  long  pull  back. 

I  began  by  saying  that  although  they  cannot 
see  the  lovely  bay  that  curves  below  the  house, 
they  can  feel  its  presence,  because  they  have 
not  long  been  blind.  Their  minds  retain  all 
the  old,  familiar  pictures.  They  like  to  go  to  the 
cinema  and  the  theatre,  and  often  do  ;  a  sighted 
person  sits  with  them  to  describe  the  scenes, 
but  few  words  are  necessary. 

They  send  out  teams  to  play  the  Home 
Guard  at  darts.  Others,  besides  the  girl  who  is 
singing  in  the  drawing-room,  are  busy  rehearsing 
for  the  concert. 

Soon  they  are  going  to  equip  a  room  in  the 
house  as  a  gymnasium  ;  the  blind  must  have 
exercise.  They  cannot  play  the  games  that 
sighted  people  play. 

There  is  no  talk  of  air  raids.  There  are  no 
bomb  bores.  “  They  never  show  any  inclination 
to  talk  about  their  raid  experiences,”  said  the 
Matron,  “  and  so  I  never  encourage  them  to  do 
so.” 

A  blind  man,  sitting  at  his  work,  suddenly 
looked  up.  “  It  must  be  nearly  six  o’clock,”  he 
said.  No  one  had  spoken.  He  went  across  to 
the  wireless  set  in  the  corner  and  switched  it  on. 
Every  head  in  the  room  turned  towards  the  set. 
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BLIND  WAR  WORKERS 

IN  the  Central  European  broadcast  News  Bulletin  on  the  evening  of  March  6th,  Col.  J.  J.  Llewellin, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production,  said  that  the  German  Government  had  decided  to  employ 
“  even  the  labour  of  the  blind  ”  on  war  production.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  the  current 
editorial  notes  of  The  Tribune,  and  the  writer  suggests  that  Col.  Llewellin  and  others  like  him 
who  put  the  depreciatory  adjective  “even”  before  “  the  labour  of  the  blind  “are  probably  led 
to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  “  we  (i.e.  the  blind)  have  been  so  persistent  in  our  agitation  for  subven¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  that  we  have  absolutely  failed  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  are  anxious 
to  justify  our  citizenship  by  the  use  of  our  hands  and  of  our  brains.”  He  goes  on  to  show, 
however,  that  already  the  labour  of  the  blind  is  extensively  used  in  this  country.  During  the  past  year 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  have  executed  Government  work  to  the  value  of  £40,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  same  period  some  agencies  have  produced  goods  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  £500,000,  more  than  half  on  public  contract.  Several  workshops  for 
the  blind  are  producing  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  output  for  Government  contracts,  between 
400  and  500  blind  shorthand-typists  and  telephonists  and  hundreds  of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  are 
doing  valuable  work,  some  directly  for  the  war  effort  and  some  indirectly,  by  setting  others  free  for  such 
service.  From  all  this  it  is  obvious  that  “  even  the  labour  of  the  blind  ”  is  not  a  negligible  quantity. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  reservoir  of  available  labour  to  be  tapped,  if  Government  departments  will 
use  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  since  Col.  Llewellin’s  broadcast  he  has  been  present  at  a  luncheon 
where  a  scheme  for  the  employment  of  blind  men  in  aircraft  and  other  war  industries  was  described. 
The  Chairman  of  Phillips  and  Powis  Aircraft,  Ltd.,  told  how  his  firm,  hearing  what  had  been  done  in 
Germany,  had  approached  St.  Dunstan’s,  with  the  result  that  now  eight  blind  men  were  employed,  and 
had  “  already  proved  that  sightless  men  could  perform  a  number  of  skilled  jobs.”  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
speaking  at  Sheffield,  said  that  39  St.  Dunstan’s  men  were  now  working  in  war  factories,  and  a  register 
was  being  compiled  of  firms  prepared  to  employ  trained  blind  men  and  women. 

In  Japan  we  read  that  blind  masseurs  are  now  giving  treatment  to  “  tired  farmers  ”  ;  would  not  a 
blind  masseuse  attached  to  a  hostel  for  land  girls  do  valuable  work  in  easing  the  almost  intolerable  pain 
of  aching  muscles  called  upon  to  perform  unaccustomed  tasks  ? 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  AMALGAMATION 

A  news  item  in  this  issue  records  that  in  future  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum 
are  to  be  combined.  Both  are  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Outlook 
addressing  itself  to  workers  for  the  blind  generally  and  The  Teachers  Forum  mainly  concerning  itself 
with  educational  problems.  We  wish  them  in  their  new  format  a  long  and  successful  career. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  regret  when  an  individual  journal  has  to  sink  its  identity  in  a  process  of 
amalgamation.  Who  recollects  the  Morning  Post  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  or  the  Daily  News  in  the 
News  Chronicle  ?  But  in  these  days  of  paper  shortage  amalgamation  will  probably  soon  be  the 
•only  alternative  to  extinction,  and  it  is  well  to  emphasise  any  benefit  that  amalgamation  may  bring. 
In  so  far  as  technical  journals  on  kindred  subjects  are  concerned,  amalgamation  implies  consolidation  of 
information,  a  distinct  benefit  not  only  to  those  who  have  a  general  interest  in  a  subject  but  to  those 
who  specialise  in  a  section  of  the  subject.  Specialists  are  liable  to  the  dangers  of  isolation.  In  blind 
welfare,  for  instance,  an  educationist  tends  to  over-emphasise  general  education,  an  industrialist  tends 
to  over-emphasise  workshop  training,  a  social  worker  tends  to  over-emphasise  social  activities  ;  and 
journals  devoted  to  each  section  tend  to  accentuate  the  over-emphasis.  Consolidation  of  interests 
places  all  kindred  problems  in  their  proper  perspective,  and  a  single  journal  would  reflect  this  broadness 
of  view. 

The  Editor. 
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RICHARD  KING  ON  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BLINDNESS 

For  years  Mr.  Richard  King,  the  distinguished  writer  whose  charming  essays  have  long  been  a 
feature  of  the  “  Tatler,”  has  been  keenly  and  practically  interested  in  the  blind, .  and 
whatever  he  says  about  them  is  always  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  The  following  appeared  in  the 

“  Tatler  ”  dated  4th  March. 


FOR  27  years  I  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  blind,  the  recently 
blinded  :  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  defence  of  their  country. 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  familiarity  might  bring 
— well,  a  certain  acceptance,  shall  we  call  it  ? 
That  kind  of  crust  which  so  often  envelops  at 
last  the  over-familiar.  But  it  does  not  :  as  I  am 
constituted  I  don’t  suppose  it  ever  will.  For 
now  I  know  the  whole  long  length  of  the  difficult 
road  along  which  each  man,  suddenly  blinded, 
has  to  wander. 

It  is  a  lonely  story,  no  matter  how  the  plot 
may  be  disguised  in  laughter  and  that  courage, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  which  never  once 
realises  that  it  is  being  brave ! 

Blindness  still  remains  for  me  one  among  the 
supreme  tragedies  of  human  life.  Deafness  has 
certain  compensations.  The  deaf,  though  they 
may  not  know  it,  miss  a  deluge  of  human  twaddle. 
The  insane  rarely  understand  what  is  really  the 
matter  with  them.  The  decrepit  and  very  old 
are  just  too  tired  to  care.  Only  the  abnormal 
people  are  almost  equally  tormented. 

Therefore,  when,  two  years  ago,  I  once  again 
found  myself  surrounded  by  young  men  sud¬ 
denly  blinded  in  yet  another  World  War,  I  think 
it  left  a  scar  on  my  soul  which  neither  patriotic 
music  nor  prayer  will  ever  quite  eradicate. 

For  these  young  people  are  suddenly  called 
upon  to  face  a  life-long  problem  for  which  they 
are  totally  unprepared,  physically  and  mentally  ; 
against  which  life  and  experience  have  forged 


no  inner  weapons  ;  yet  from  the  solution — if  life 
must  still  be  lived — there  is  no  escape.  In  a 
moment  they  have  been  switched  off  the  road 
to  which  they  had  become  familiar,  towards  a 
strange  country  in  which  they  are  aliens, 
bewildered  and  a  little  frightened.  Twenty  years 
older  than  they  are,  they  might  have  had 
resources  within  themselves  which  would  have 
tempered  the  blow.  But  the  teens  and  the 
twenties  have  only  interests  which  are  mainly 
physical,  or  ambitious,  or  demanding  the  more 
primitive  joys.  Any  other  kind  of  life  is  an 
imprisonment — a  courage  behind  bars. 

Thus  their  first  supreme  battle  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  one,  and  the  inner  reaction  to  it  may  be 
long  and  difficult.  Only  love  and  complete 
understanding  and  encouragement,  mingled  with 
laughter,  can  help  them  to  win  through — if  the 
end  be  ever  a  victory  ? 

Strangely  enough,  however,  science  has  come 
to  their  rescue.  What  the  wireless  and  the 
“  talking  books  ”  mean  to  the  blind,  only  the 
blind  know.  This  evening  I  shall  sit  over  the 
fire  with  a  young  soldier  blinded  in  France  just 
before  the  evacuation  of  Dunkirk,  and  we  shall 
both  listen  to  a  well-known  novel  by  a  famous 
writer,  admirably  read  aloud.  It  is  a  Western 
love-story  which  approaches  silliness,  but  I 
know  my  companion  will  be  living  in  every 
scene  ;  happy,  forgetful,  enthralled. 

Would  that  every  aspect  of  science  reached 
such  divine  ends! 


PERSONALIA 


Councillor  Ernest  Kessell,  C.B.E.,  of 
Kingston,  formerly  Treasurer  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
has  again  received  notable  recognition  of  his 
50  years'  service  to  the  Pearson  Fresh  Air  Fund. 
Last  month,  at  the  Mansion  House,  he  received 
gifts  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  of  the  Fund.  The  Lord  Mayor 
said  that  it  was  largely  due  to  Councillor  Kessell’s 
splendid  and  untiring  work  that  during  a  period 
of  50  years  the  fund  had  been  able  to  give  more 
than  6J  million  children  a  day’s  holiday  in  the 
country  or  by  the  sea,  and  a  whole  fortnight’s 
holiday  to  128,591  children. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  whose  whole 


life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf-blind,  celebrated  his  94th 
birthday  on  18th  February.  His  mind  is  as 
vigorous  and  far-seeing  as  ever,  and  only  a  week 
ago  he  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon, 
in  his  own  beautifully  clear  handwriting, 
commending  in  the  highest  terms  “  Merlyn’s  ” 
article  on  the  deaf-blind  in  the  February  issue, 
and  making  further  suggestions  for  the  welfare 
of  those  whose  interests  he  has  most  at  heart. 
That  he  may  spend  many  years  yet  in  their 
service  is  the  wish  of  all  who  know  him  and  love 
him  for  his  endless  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
for  others. 
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OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Robert  Milne  Coutts,  of  Bowdon,  aged  72.  He 
had  a  variety  of  business  and  social  welfare 
associations,  but  it  was  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  which  was  the  closest 
to  his  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
to  be  associated  with  the  late  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Heywood,  who  founded  the  society.  He  was 
vice-chairman  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
co-opted  member  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
Blind  Persons’  Welfare  Committee. 

Mrs.  Edith  Mary  Beaufoy,  of  Dover,  aged  71. 
She  was  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  rendered  them  many  services  for  many 
years.  She  came  into  close  personal  contact  with 
the  blind  of  Dover  and  was  regarded  by  them 
with  warm  affection.  She  was  always  present  at 
social  gatherings,  and  according  to  a  home 
teacher,  “  carried  a  bright  torch  in  a  dark 
place.” 

Geo.  S.  Maclellan,  late  Chairman  of  Messrs. 
P.  &  W.  MacLellan,  Ltd.,  Engineers,  Glasgow, 
aged  88.  He  was  associated  for  over  33  years 
with  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland,  first  as  a 
Director  for  11  years,  then  as  President  for 
15  years,  and  latterly  as  Honorary  President  for 
7  years.  He  took  a  very  deep  and  personal 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Mission,  sparing 
neither  time  nor  trouble  to  promote  its  welfare. 
He  guided  it  wisely  through  a  difficult  period, 
and  almost  to  the  last,  though  himself  very  frail, 
continued  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mission. 

Joseph  Harling  Turner,  late  Commissioner  for 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Scottish  Estates,  aged  83. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 

I  as  one  of  its  Ayrshire  Directors  for  fully  33  years. 
He  joined  the  Board  shortly  before  the  amalgam¬ 
ation  of  the  Mission  with  the  Kilmarnock  Blind 
Association,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  union  about.  He  maintained  the 
closest  and  most  practical  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission,  and  on  various  occasions  invited 
the  blind  people  in  Ayrshire  for  their  summer 
outings  to  his  home  at  Cessnock  Castle. 

Benjamin  J.  Evans,  of  Haverfordwest,  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  County  of  Monmouthshire  Health 
Department,  aged  54.  For  18  years  he  was 
associated  with  blind  welfare,  through  the 
Pembrokeshire  Blind  Society,  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  (which  he  represented  for  a  time  on  the 


Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind) 
and  the  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Regional 
Council  for  the  Blind.  In  his  official  capacity  he 
was  of  great  assistance  in  framing  the  County 
Scheme  for  blind  welfare,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Baring-Gould,  Chairman  of  the  Pembrokeshire 
Blind  Society,  has  said  that  the  Society  carried 
on  its  work  mostly  by  carrying  out  Mr.  Evans’s 
advice.  “  He,  and  he  alone,”  says  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  “  had  a  full  personal  knowledge  of  every 
blind  person  in  our  county.  He  knew  their 
conditions  of  life,  their  necessities,  special  needs, 
their  circumstances,  and  what  is  more,  he  never 
failed  to  study  them  and  to  help  them.  He 
would  take  immense  trouble  to  help  each  blind 
person  in  whatever  way  was  most  essential.” 

Mrs.  Fanny  Latham,  of  Burnley,  aged  62. 
Accidentally  blinded  when  only  5  years  old,  she 
received  her  training  at  the  Burnley  Blind 
School  and  later  at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Manchester.  She  was  trained  as  a 
masseuse,  and  practised  in  Burnley.  During  the 
last  year  she  served  as  an  auxiliary  nurse  and 
masseuse  at  Reedyford  Military  Hospital.  She 
married  Mr.  George  Latham,  a  blind  man,  of 
Preston,  who  later  became  a  home  teacher  at 
Accrington.  Mrs.  Latham  was  very  popular  with 
the  blind  fraternity  at  Burnley  and  Accrington, 
and  was  an  inspiration  to  many.  She  took  great 
interest  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League. 

Alderman  Sir  John  Mathewson  Watson,  J.P., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Management,  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester.  Sir 
Mathewson  had  been  associated  with  the  Board 
since  1916  and  became  Chairman  in  1927. 
He  was  extremely  keen  and  interested  in  the 
work  and  was  a  very  regular  attender  of  all  the 
meetings.  In  the  last  few  years  failing  health 
was  responsible  for  his  living  on  the  Welsh 
coast.  Although  unable  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  he  was  ever  interested  in  their 
deliberations.  His  name  was  prominent  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  Manchester,  while  he  will 
always  be  remembered  by  Henshaw’s  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Councillor  P.  C.  Parker,  M.C.,  J.P.,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Hensnaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  since  1933.  He  was 
an  accountant  by  profession  and  with  this 
experience  was  a  great  help  to  the  Board.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  rejoined  the  army,  holding  the  rank 
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of  Major.  After  a  short  while,  however,  he 
became  a  very  sick  man  and  was  invalided  out 
of  the  army.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Management. 

William  Clarke  Fielding,  aged  70,  Manager 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Stockport  Institution 
for  the  Blind  from  1911  until  his  retirement  in 
1937.  An  authority  on  bristle  manufacture,  he 
was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  institution, 
where  brush-making  is  the  principal  occupation 
taught,  on  his  special  qualifications. 

OORRESONDECE 

To  the  Editor. 

Reading  Braille  By  Sight. 

Sir, — It  might  interest  Mr.  Merrick  and 
others  who  have  to  read  a  good  deal  of  Braille 
by  sight,  particularly  teachers  at  the  end  of 
term  when  examination  papers  seem  to  mount 
in  never-ending  piles,  that  a  very  effective  way, 
to  make  the  dots  stand  out  and  so  relieve  strain 
on  the  eyes,  is  to  take  a  discarded  piece  of  carbon 
paper,  screw  it  up  lightly  into  a  ball  and  rub 
gently  over  the  page  of  Braille.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  tips  of  the  dots  become  smeared  a  little 
with  the  ink  and  so  stand  out  clearly.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  both  interpointed  and 
interlined  writing  or  printing. 

Tilting  the  paper  at  an  angle  in  a  direct  light 
from  one  focus;  for  example,  an  electric  bulb 
causes  a  good  shadow,  making  the  dots  stand  out 
in  good  relief,  as  Mr.  Merrick  says.  It  is  better, 
in  this  connection,  to  work  with  a  single  light 
than  with  several  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

Yours,  etc., 

Edward  Evans. 

To  the  Editor. 

Reorganisation  of  Education. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  article  in  the 
February  New  Beacon  entitled  “  The  Re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,”  I 
should  like-  to  make  two  observations :  (1) 

Advanced  education  and  training  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  should  do  more  than  fit  them  for  “  blind- 
alley  ”  occupations.  (2)  The  highest  possible 
standard  of  efficiency  should  be  aimed  at,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  do  skilled  work  well,  and  at 
maximum  speed,  where  speed  is  essential.  The 
samg  sort  of  technical  efficiency  attained  by  the 
musician  should  be  expected,  for  example,  of 
the  shorthand-typist,  and  the  method  of  training 
should  be  such  as  to  guarantee  this  result, 
together  with  the  greatest  possible  adaptability 
to  different  types  of  work. 

The  employment  open  meantime  to  the  highly 
qualified  musician  is  equally  available  to  trained 
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musicians  without  degree  or  diploma  of  any 
kind.  As  I  have  good  reason  to  know  from 
recent  correspondence  and  interviews,  the  train¬ 
ing  centres  for  teachers  are  closed  to  a  man 
possessing  the  degree  of  Mus.Bac.and  A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.  and  A.T.C.L.  diplomas.  He  may 
teach  in  an  interim  capacity  in  a  variety  of 


schools  for  a  number  of  months  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  director  of  education,  rector,  headmaster 


and  others  ;  but  because  he  is  blind  (and  for 
no  other  reason)  he  cannot  undertake  in  a 
permanent  capacity  the  musical  education  of 
normal  children  in  ordinary  schools.  Accord 
ingly,  his  may  be  called  a  “  blind-alley  ” 
occupation  with  very  limited  financial  prospects. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  two  main  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  proposed  reorganisation  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  should  be  to  guarantee 
a  greater  degree  of  specialist  skill  to  blind  per 
sons  in  their  various  occupations,  and  to  remove 
the  barriers  which  prevent  -them  obtaining 
properly  remunerative  occupation. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  R.  Mackenzie, 
General  Superintendent,  Northern  Counties 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness. 


To  the  Editor. 

Ignorance  Regarding  Blindness. 

Sir, — I  fully  endorse  Miss  Helen  Chalmers’s 
letter  in  the  January  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
under  the  above  heading.  May  I  suggest  this 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  all 
“  voluntary  visitors  ”  of  the  blind  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Dorothy  R.  Spooner, 

Home  Teacher, 

East  Suffolk  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Pensions  Anomaly. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  item  of 
Home  News  in  the  current  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  concerning  pensions  for  the  blind,  and 
I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  an  anomaly 
that  causes  a  good  deal  of  distress  to  blind 
persons  who  have  been  receiving  National 
Health  disability  pay,  on  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  we  are  empowered  to  ignore  these 
payments  up  to  10/6  when  computing  a  blind 
person’s  income,  but  when  at  the  age  of  65  this 
is  transformed  into  a  contributory  pension,  it 
has  to  be  counted  in  full  as  part  of  the  income, 
thus  reducing  the  actual  income  by  10/6. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Harris, 

Secretary, 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Swiss  Cottage  Piano  Successes. — Mr.  Sinclair 
Logan,  Director  of  Music  at  Swiss  Cottage 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  pupils  at  the  recent  Associated 
Board  Piano  Examinations  : — 

Grade  I.  Daphne  Smith  (Credit)  ; 

Christine  Waterhouse  (Credit). 
Grade  II.  Roy  Double  ;  Elizabeth  Hayes. 
Grade  III.  Elizabeth  Ames. 

Grade  IV.  George  Wilson. 

A  Splendid  Musical  Success. — Last  month  it 
was  briefly  reported  that  Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  who 
is  a  Gardner  Scholar  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  had  taken  the  F.R.C.O. 
degree.  We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
awarded  the  Read  Prize  and  the  Limpus  Prize 
in  the  Fellowship  Examination  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists. 

Blinded  Soldier  Decorated. — Trooper  John 
Barlow,  of  a  mechanised  Hussar  regiment,  has 
been  decorated  with  the  D.C.M.  for  bravery.  He 
was  driving  a  fast-moving  tank  in  the  Battle  of 
Libya.  A  shell  struck  the  tank,  and  Barlow 
was  blinded,  but  he  still  drove  on,  to  the 
instructions  of  his  comrades  who  could  see.  He 
is  being  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s  ;  he  is  totally 
blind  in  the  left  eye  and  three-quarter  blind  in 
the  right. 

reviews 

REPORT  S 

Home. 

Southern  Regional  Association. — The  Report 
deals  at  length  with  what  it  describes  as  its  most 
important  work  during  the  year.  This  is  the 
inauguration  of  a  four  months’  training  course 
for  would-be  home  teachers  at  Birmingham, 
where  they  receive  coaching  in  handicrafts  and 
professional  knowledge,  and  do  field  work  under 
the  direction  of  experienced  teachers.  Such  a 
course  does  much  to  maintain  professional 
standards  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  home 
teachers  exceeds  the  supply,  with  the  consequent 
danger  of  a  decline  in  such  standards.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  at  a  personal  interview  before 
being  enrolled  for  the  course,  and  they  must 


take  the  home  teachers’  examination  as  soon  as 
possible  after  their  course  ends. 

One  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  the 
Association  lies  in  the  personal  touch  main¬ 
tained  by  its  Secretary  with  the  constituent 
bodies.  Wartime  conditions  have  enhanced  this 
usefulness,  and  during  the  year  the  Secretary 
has  made  a  survey  of  evacuation  problems, 
helped  in  securing  billets  for  those  living  on 
certain  parts  of  the  coast  who  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  safer  areas,  and  dealt  with  urgent 
problems  arising  out  of  the  heavy  raiding  of 
Coventry  and  Southampton. 

Coventry  Society. — This  is  another  Society 
for  whom  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  special 
difficulty,  and  seven  blind  persons  on  the 
Register  lost  their  lives.  The  Report  acknow¬ 
ledges  gratefully  the  help  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  and  the  Warwickshire 
Association  after  the  intense  raid  of  November, 
1940,  when  country  accommodation  had  to  be 
found  for  the  homeless.  That  the  Society’s 
home  visitor  has,  “  in  spite  of  innumerable 
dangers  and  difficulties,  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  her  ways  ”  and  that  “'nothing  has  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  her  ministrations 
during  times  of  the  greatest  stress  and  danger  ”  is 
a  tribute  of  which  any  worker  might  be  proud. 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association. — The  Report  is 
short,  doubtless  due  to  paper  restrictions,  but  it 
contains  several  points  of  interest.  Much  work 
for  the  forces  has  been  done  by  blind  knitters  ; 
the  pianos  of  all  county  schools,  hospitals  and 
institutions  are  looked  after  by  blind  tuners  ; 
five  blind  men  have  been  trained  as  telephone 
operators  and  are  employed  in  hospitals  by  the 
county  authority — here  surely  Surrey  sets  an 
example  which  might  be  usefully  followed — 
the  collecting  arrangements  entered  into  with 
the  National  Library  and  National  Institute 
are  proving  fully  justified,  and  the  money-raising 
activities  of  the  Institute  have  brought  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  to  a  higher  level  than 
that  reached  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society.— 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Homes  of  the 
Society  (described  as  "  real  Homes  and  not 
Institutions”)  is  interestingly  detailed  in  the 
Report  ;  knitting  for  the  forces  and  a  Spitfire 
Fund  have  been  among  the  activities  of  the 
residents  at  the  Home  at  Pendleton,  where  Boy 
Scouts  are  commended  for  having  extinguished 
an  incendiary  before  harm  could  be  done.  At 
the  Southport  Home  “  great  difficulties  and 
ordeals  have  found  more  than  their  match  in 
the  unalloyed  friendliness  and  cheerful  courage 
demonstrated  by  every  individual  ” — staff  and 
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residents  alike.  There  are  over  1,300  unemploy¬ 
able  blind  persons  on  the  Society’s  books,  and 
the  home  teachers  have  met  demands  on  their 
courage,  sympathy  and  understanding  in  a  way 
that  wins  the  commendation  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  the  finances  of 
the  Society  give  some  cause  for  anxiety  and 
in  order  to  avoid  accumulating  too  heavy  a 
deficiency  the  Committee  has  met  the  deficit 
on  the  Homes  out  of  Homes  Legacy  Funds. 

The  Kent  County  Association. — The  Report 

reviews  the  21  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its 
formation  in  1920.  In  this  period  the  Register 
has  doubled,  and  now  stands  at  over  1,800, 
while  the  income  of  the  Association  has  risen 
from  £224  to  £8,257,  excluding  the  amounts 
raised  by  local  committees  for  use  in  their  own 
areas.  The  home  workers’  scheme  for  the  county 
was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1922,  and  there  are 
now  61  trained  workers,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  fully  employed.  There  are  now  11  home 
teachers  employed  in  caring  for  the  elderly 
and  unemployable  blind,  and  a  high  tribute  is 
paid  to  their  work,  which  is  specially  valuable 
in  time  of  war  in  an  area  where  the  blind  have 
had  to  share  in  danger  from  bombing.  In  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  of  three  sets  presented  to  blind  persons 
living  in  Chatham  by  the  Chatham  Dockyard 
Canteen. 

a 

Fellowship  House,  Hoylake. — Owing  to  war¬ 
time  conditions,  the  Home  is  now  accommoda¬ 
ting  deaf-blind  evacuees  instead  of  its  full  quota 
of  holiday  visitors,  though  a  few  beds  are 
retained  for  deaf-blind  persons  in  need  of  change 
and  rest.  Air  raid  precautions  have  cut  down 
accommodation,  and  the  second  storey  of  the 
house  has  had  to  be  vacated.  Repairs  to  the 
house  have  been  borne  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  also  met  the  year’s 
deficit  on  working,  but  the  Institute’s  promised 
help  in  renting  larger  premises  has  not  yet  mate¬ 
rialised,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding 
any  suitable  house  at  the  moment.  The  Home 
mourns  the  loss  of  three  good  friends  in  Miss 
O.  Burges,  Dr.  Kerridge  and  Councillor  Flana¬ 
gan,  but  welcomes  Miss  Burges’s  successor, 
Miss  Killip,  who  has  shown  personal  interest  in 
the  deaf-blind. 

Imperial. 

Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mel¬ 
bourne. — The  Institute  reports  a  full  year  in 
spite  of  war-time  conditions,  and  its  activities 
as  the  second  largest  industrial  institution  for 
the  blind  in  the  world  are  manifold.  On  the 
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educational  side,  it  reports  the  admission  of 
39  children  to  its  nursery  and  school,  and  gives 
details  of  comments  by  Government  inspectors 
which  show  the  standard  reached  to  be  high  : 
“  Nowhere  have  I  seen  finer  examples  of 
basketry,  mat-weaving  and  leather-work,”  writes 
one,  and  “  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,”  is  praised  by  another.  Social  activities 
of  the  Institution  include  hostels  for  men  and 
women,  cookery  classes,  games,  tournaments, 
boating  and  provision  of  wireless  sets.  The 
industrial  department  is  able  to  report  record 
sales  amounting  to  over  £57,700,  and  nearly 
£12,250  paid  in  earnings  to  workers,  exclusive  of 
augmentation.  The  addition  of  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  to  the  institute’s  committee  during 
its  75  years’  existence  is  a  welcome  indication 
that  (surely  rather  tardily!)  the  woman’s  point 
of  view  will  in  future  receive  fuller  recognition. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represen 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and 
are  applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 
Dances :  5.  d. 

18645  Charles,  H.,  and  Parker,  R.  There’s  a 

Land  of  Begin  Again,  Song  Fox-Trot  o  6 

18647  Heim,  E.  While  the  Music  Plays  On, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..  ..  06 

18646  Sherwin,  M.  Wrap  Yourself  in  Cotton¬ 

wool,  So ng  Fo  at-  Trot  .  .  ..  ..  06 

18648  Tobias,  C.,  and  Lewis,  A.  Rose  o’  Day, 

Song-Waltz  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  06 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4546-4550  Alone,  by  R.  E.  Byrd.  5  vols. 

455I-4555  The  Epic  of  Dunkirk,  by  E.  K.  Chatterton. 
5  vols. 

(Limited  editions.) 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Albanesi,  Madame.  Snow  in  Summer  .  .  .  .  4 

Ambler,  Eric.  Journey  Into  Fear  .  .  .  .  3 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Owner  Gone  Abroad  .  .  5 

Baldwin,  Faith.  Hotel  Hostess  .  .  .  .  3 

Barnes,  M.  Ayer.  Wisdom’s  Gate  .  .  .  .  5 

Bell,  Neil.  So  Perish  the  Roses  .  .  .  .  8 

Bentley,  Phyllis.  Man  Hold  .  .  . .  . .  7 

Bernanos,  Georges.  Star  of  Satan.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Pamela  Morris  .  .  .  .  5 

Bierce,  Ambrose.  In  the  Midst  of  Life.  Short 
Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Bottome,  Phyllis.  Heart  of  a  Child  . .  . .  2 

Bottome,  Phyllis.  Private  Worlds  . .  .  .  5 

Buck,  Dorothy.  My  Friend  Pierrot  . .  . .  4 
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.Fiction:  Vols. 

Canning,  Victor.  Fly  Away  Paul  .  .  •  .  .  5 

Carr,  J.  Dickson.  The  Waxworks  Murder  .  .  4 

Gather,  Willa.  Song  of  the  Lark  .  .  .  .  6 

Cole,  Sophie.  Valiant  Spinster  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.,  and  M.  Wilson  and  Some  Others. 

Short  Stories  . .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  •  4 

Cook,  E,  Thornton.  Justly  Dear  .  .  .  .  4 

Disney,  D.  Cameron.  Death  in  the  Back  Seat  .  .  5 

Divine,  A.  D.  U-boat  in  the  Hebrides  .  .  .  .  4 

Duffield,  Anne.  Bubbling  Springs  .  .  .  .  5 

Duffield,  Anne.  Dragon’s  Tail  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Duffield,  Anne.  Glittering  Heights  .  .  .  .  4 

Fairlie,  Gerard.  Pianist  Shoots  First  .  .  .  .  4 

Field,  Katherine.  Disappearance  of  a  Niece  .  .  4 

Gielgud,  Val,  and  Eric  Maschwitz.  First  Tele¬ 
vision  Murder  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Graeme,  Bruce.  Blackshirt  Takes  a  Hand  .  .  3 


Graves,  Rob  art.  Proceed,  Sergeant  Lamb. 


(Sequel  to  “  Sergeant  Lamb  of  the  Ninth  ”)  .  .  5 

Gray,  Richard.  Salutation  Inn  .  .  .  .  4 

Grey,  Zane.  Western  Union  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Hare,  Martin.  Polonaise..  ..  ..  ..  3 

Hepple,  Anne.  Piper  in  the  Wind  .  .  .  .  5 

Heyer,  Georgette.  Spanish  Bride  .  .  .  .  7 

Hobart,  A.  Tisdale.  Their  Own  Country  .  .  6 

Holding,  E.  Sanxay.  Strange  Crime  in  Bermuda  3 
Horler,  Sydney.  Terror  on  Tip-toe  .  .  .  .  3 

Horler,  Sydney.  They  Called  Him  Nighthawk  4 
Hutchinson,  R.  C.  Fire  and  the  Wood  .  .  7 

Innes,  Michael.  Secret  Vanguard  .  .  .  .  3 

Irwin,  Margaret.  Mrs.  Oliver  Cromwell.  And 
Other  Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  3 

Irwin,  Margaret.  None  So  Pretty  .  .  .  .  3 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Lenient  God  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Jameson,  Storm.  Farewell  Night,  Welcome 
Day  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Kennedy,  Milward.  Half-mast  Murder  .  .  4 

Lancaster,  G.  B.  Pageant  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Long,  Laurie.  Purser's  Mate  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Marsh,  Ngaio.  Man  Lay  Dead  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset.  Trembling  of  a  Leaf. 

Short  Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Meynell,  Esther.  English  Spinster  .  .  .  .  6 

Morton,  Stella.  Shadow  of  Wings  .  .  .  .  5 

O’Brien,  Kate.  Land  of  Spices  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Slane’s  Long  Shot  .  .  .  .  4 

Roberts,  Bechhofer.  Birdseed  Pool  .  .  .  .  3 

Robins,  Denise.*  Officer’s  Wife  .  .  .  .  3 

Royde-Smith,  Naomi  Jane  Fairfax  .  .  .  .  5 

Sandys,  Oliver.  Old  Hat  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Steen,  Margaret.  Family  Ties  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Sutherland,  Joan.  Thirsty  Land  .  .  .  .  6 

Tegart,  K.  F.  Long  Vacation  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Woolf,  Virginia.  The  Years  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Miscellaneous : 

Adcock,  St.  John.  Editor.  Bookman  Treasury 
of  Living  Poets  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Benson,  E.  F.  Final  Edition  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Bilbo,  Jack.  I  Can’t  Escape  Adventure  .  .  2 

Boothe,  Clare.  European  Spring  (1940)  .  .  5 


Brittain,  Sir  Harry.  Come  the  Three  Corners  .  .  3 

Churchill,  Randolph  S.  Compiler.  Into  Battle : 
Speeches  by  Winston  Churchill,  May  5th,  1938, 
to  November  9th,  1940.  (E.  W.  Austin 

memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Churchill,  Winston.  Step  by  Step.  1936-1939  5 

Colbourne,  Maurice.  The  Real  Bernard  Shaw  .  .  3 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.  Rebecca.  A  Play  .  .  2 

Edgecumbe,  F.  Editor.  Letters  of  Fanny 
Brawne  to  Fanny  Keats.  1820-1824.  (E.  W. 

Austin  memorial)  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  1 


Vols. 


Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Christianity  at  Bay  . .  2 

Farson,  Negley.  Behind  God’s  Back  .  .  .  .  8 

Farthing,  F.  Hadfield.  Every  Day  in  My  Garden  5 
Gibbings,  Robert.  Sweet  Thames  Run  Softly  .  .  3 

Glen,  Douglas.  In  the  Steps  of  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Gore,  John.  King  George  V.  (E.  W.  Austin 
memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  9 

Gort,  General  the  Viscount.  Despatches  : 

France  and  Belgium,  1939-1940  .  .  .  .  2 

Hadow,  W.  H.  Citizenship  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Hallack,  Cecily.  Out  of  the  Blue  .  .  .  .  2 

Hay,  Ian.  Battle  of  Flanders,  1940  .  .  .  .  1 

Hodson,  J.  L.  Thro’  the  Dark  Night  .  .  .  .  7 

Hoylapd,  John.  How  Christ  Met  Aggression  .  .  2 

Johnson,  Father  Vernon.  One  Lord,  One  Faith  2 
Leacock,  Stephen.  Our  British  Empire  :  Its 
Structure,  Its  History,  Its  Strength.  (E.  W. 
Austin  memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Lorimer,  E.  O.  What  Hitler  Wants  .  .  .  .  2 

Macdonald,  Ramsay.  At  Home  and  Abroad  .  .  3 

Mee,  Arthur.  Nineteen-Forty,  Our  Finest  Hour  2 
Mora,  Constancia  de  la.  In  Place  of  Splendour  7 
Richmond,  Bruce  L.,  Selected  by.  Pattern  of 
Freedom  in  Prose  and  Verse  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

“  Scipio.”  100,000,000  Allies — If  We  choose  .  .  2 

Snow,  Edgar.  Scorched  Earth,  Book  1  4 

Starkie,  Prof.  Walter.  Waveless  Plain.  .  8 

Street,  A.  G.  Wessex  Wins  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Strong,  Patience.  Every  Common  Bush  .  .  1 

Strong,  Patience,  Sunny  Side  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Winn,  Godfrey.  On  Going  to  the  Wars  .  .  3 

Woollcott,  Alexander.  While  Rome  Burns  .  .  4 

Juvenile  : 

Anastasia,  Sister.  Stories  for  Children  from 
“  Healing  Life  ” . .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  1 

Duff,  Douglas  V.  Harding  of  the  Palestine 
Police  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Goodyear,  R.  A.  H.  Pulling  Templestone 
Together  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Hughes,  Richard.  Don’t  Blame  Me  .  .  .  .  1 

French  : 

“  Gyp.”  Le  Mariage  de  Chiffon  .  .  .  .  3 

Esperanto  : 

Eneido  De  Virgilio.  Kantoj  1-6  .  .  .  .  3 

Svisa  Antologio.  A.  Baur  .  .  .  .  . .  14 

Grade  I : 

Lewis,  Cecil.  Sagittarius  Rising  .  .  .  .  5 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

28th  February,  1942. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East  Grinstead  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Whitfield, 
Northumberland  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  . .  — ■ 

Wavertree  House,  Hove  . .  . .  .  .  •  •  — 

The  Haven,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 

Bannow,  St.  Leonards  . .  .  .  .  •  •  •  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  . .  — 

Home  of  Rest,  Green  Tiles,  Bigbury-on-Sea  . .  — 

Home  of  Recovery,  Long  Meadow,  Goring  . .  — 

Home  of  Recovery,  America  Lodge,  Torquay  . .  6 

Home  of  Recovery,  Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth  6 

HENSHAW’S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home  for  Women  . .  . .  3 

Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home  for  Men  . .  .  .  — 
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Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


HOME  TEACHERS  EXAMINATION,  1942. 

Qualified  Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to 
his  credit  concerning  past  Examinations,  continues  to 
offer  comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and 
Professional  Knowledge  ;  also  helpful  guidance  respect¬ 
ing  the  service  as  a  whole.  Apply  (enclosing  stamp)  to  : 
H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham,  17. 


“  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP.” 

By  A.  K.  Turner 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

A  Tract  for  the  Times  by  a  distinguished  blind  social 
worker.  Obtainable  in  Braille  (price  gd.  net)  and 
letterpress  (price  6d.  net)  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


CITY  OF  STOKE-ON-TRENT  BLIND  WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mat  Foreman  Wanted.  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Seven  looms.  Applications,  stating  age  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent 
to  the  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind : 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  war. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 


Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  Area 
covered  :  six  counties  and  five  county  boroughs. 
Supervisor  of  Services  required.  Applicants  must  be 
sighted  women  with  full  knowledge  of  all  blind  welfare, 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Commencing  salary  £250,  rising  to  ^300.  Travelling 
and  sustenance  allowances.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  experience,  with  three  recent  testimonials,  in  sealed 
envelope  marked  “  Supervisor  ”  not  later  than  31st 
March,  1942,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Garston 
House,  Knowles  Hill,  Newton  Abbot. 


Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  require  a 
certificated  sighted  female  Home  Teacher,  resident  in 
Southport  for  the  duration  of  war  with  Bootle  blind 
evacuees.  Salary  ^3  per  week,  plus  cost  of  living  bonus, 
and  adjusted  whilst  resident  in  Southport  (^3  9s.  od. 
per  week  net).  The  person  appointed  will  be  required 
to  contribute  to  Superannuation  Fund.  Apply 
immediately  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications, 
with  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  to  Hon. 
Secretary,  Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool  1,  marking 
envelope  “  Home  Teacher.” 


SIGHTED  HOME  TEACHER  (Female)  required,  fully 
qualified,  for  country  district.  Salary  ^156  p. a.  Applica¬ 
tions,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with 
copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  immediately  to 
the  Secretary,  North  Beds  Society,  43,  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford. 


ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EXETER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Teacher  of 
Machine  Knitting  for  Trainees  and  Senior  School 
Pupils.  Applicants  should  possess  the  Craft  Instructors' 
Diploma  or  will  be  required  to  take  the  examination 
within  two  years  of  appointment.  Board  residence, 
etc.,  in  return  for  light  supervision  duties.  Apply, 
stating  experience,  salary  required  and  age,  with  copies 
of  testimonials,  to  the  Secretary,  St.  David’s  Hill, 
Exeter,  not  later  than  31st  March,  1942. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

Assistant  Master  (resident  or  non-resident)  required 
for  Senior  Boys’  School  at  present  at  Kinlet  Hall, 
nr.  Bewdley.  Burnham  Scale  III  with  Special  Schools 
increment  (plus  £10  per  annum  for  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  Diploma  when  obtained)  and  board  and 
lodging  in  exchange  for  extraneous  and  supervisory 
duties  (or  payment  in  case  of  non-residence). 
Applications  to  the  Secretary,  Court  Oak  Road,  Har- 
borne,  Birmingham,  17,  with  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials  by  6th  April. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY  INCOR¬ 
PORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
Female  Home  Teacher,  fully  sighted.  Candidates  in 
possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  preferred.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  administered  by 
the  Institution,  and  undertake  to  contribute  to  a 
Superannuation  Scheme. 

Salary  payable,  certificated  £156  per  annum,  non- 
cei:tificated  ^104  per  annum,  plus  war  bonus  10  per  cent., 
with  travelling  expehses. 

Applications  in  own  hand  writing,  stating  age, 
experience,  together  with  three  references,  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  23rd  March,  1942. 

HUGH 

Secretary  and  Manager. 
12,  Borough  Road,  Sunderland. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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MY  AMERICAN  FRIENDS 

/  ’  I 

An  Episode  and  an  Inspiration 

j  ,  By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH. 

THERE’S  nothing  worth  the  wear  of  winning,  save  laughter  and  the  love  of  friends,” 

said  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  I  feel  that  his  telling  sentence  is  ample  justification 
for  my  present  theme.  I  also  think  that  by  recounting  my  experiences  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  one  answer  to  that  vexed  question  which  I  have  heard  frequently 
discussed  by  blind  people,  namely  :  is  a  friendship  possible  between  them  and  their 
sighted  companions  ?  Can  it  have  that  equality  and  freedom  from  bondage 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  things  precious  and  abiding  ? 

It  has  always  been  my  rule  in  my  journeyings  through  bookland  to  get 
interested  in  a  personality,  and  then  explore  the  period  in  which  he  or  she  lived  and  moved  and  played 
a  part.  Thus  the  history  of  a  personality  became  a  living,  breathing  portrayal  of  time,  and  I  never 
failed  to  catch  something  of  the  fire  of  the  enthusiasm  of  my  hero  or  heroine. 

It  was  thus  when  I  read  Mary  E.  Johnston’s  chronicle  of  the  American  Civil  War,  in  the  form 
of  fiction,  which  she  aptly  called,  “  The  Long  Roll.”  When  I  trod  her  enchanted  ways  I  was  no  longer 
in  a  quiet  manse,  but  pounding  along  with  Lee  and  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson  and  the  brave  riders  in 
grey,  and  their  hazards  and  adventurings  became  mine.  For  several  years  my  reading  was  planned, 
and  I  eagerly  absorbed  memoirs,  diaries  and  letters  which  threw  light  on  that  stirring  time. 

I  was  in  the  right  mood  for  a  friendship  from  overseas  when  a  wonderful  opportunity  came  my 
way.  We  were  in  a  northern  city  when  my  father  had  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Henry  Payne  McIntosh, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  writer  had  seen  an  account  of  my  father’s  farewell  services  in  a  local  paper, 
and  the  same  spelling  of  our  surname  attracted  him.  It  so  happened  that  his  forebears  belonged 
to  the  same  parish  as  my  father,  and  he  wondered  if  this  could  mean  bonds  of  connection  or  kinship. 
Bonds  there  were — not  of  blood  but  of  mutual  interests  and  aspirations.  I  can  remember  holding 
the  formal  business  letter  in  eager  hands,  and  saying  to  my  father  :  “  You’ll  let  me  answer  this  in 
my  own  way,  won’t  you  ?  ”  He,  who  always  supported  my  plans  and  projects,  made  a  ready  response, 
and  the  friendship  with  “  My  First  American  ”  was  begun. 

Regularly  I  wrote  to  my  overseas  correspondent,  and  punctually  he  replied.  We  touched  on  all 
manner  of  topics,  and  I  shared  with  him  any  experience  which  came  my  way.  Indeed  I  began  to 
save  up  anything  of  interest  for  the  garnishing  of  my  chronicles  of  small  things,  and  the  act  of  recounting 
them  for  his  benefit  brought  an  added  pleasure  to  myself.  People  talked  of  their  friends  here  and 
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there,  and  I  smiled  happily  when  I  recalled  my 
friend,  with  whom  intercourse  was  so  wholly 
delightful. 

In  one  letter  I  sent  Mr.  McIntosh  some  verses 
which  I  wrote  round  an  incident  in  the  life  of 

Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  as  narrated  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher.  “  Give  them  to  someone  who  lives 
and  breathes  in  the  real  Southland,”  I  asked 
him,  and  find  out  if  I  have  got  the  true 
atmosphere.”  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
McIntosh  that  he  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  my 
behest.  At  a  bankers’  conference  which  he 
attended,  he  met  an  old  friend  from  the  South, 
of  the  name  of  Dinkins.  The  father  of  this 
business  man  had  been  a  Captain  under  "Stone¬ 
wall,  and  went  through  the  Civil  War  without 
"  receiving  a  scratch,”  as  he  himself  phrased  it. 
The  son  of  this  distinguished  hero  took  my 
verses  with  him  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  had  my  first  letter  from  the  Captain. 
To  say  that  we  were  friends  from  the  beginning 
is  an  understatement  of  the  case.  The  Captain 
wrote  to  me  by  hand,  with  all  the  chivalry  and 
fervour  of  the  old  South,  and  I  typed  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reply.  Speedily  I  addressed  him  as, 
"  My  Confederate  Knight,”  and  he  hailed  me 
as  his  "Scottish  Daughter.”  I  lived  through  his 
years  of  valiant  adventure  with  him,  and  he 
took  a  full  share  in  my  simple  pursuits,  even 
wrestling  bravely  with  Scots  words  which 
occurred  in  my  stories,  and  getting  an  excellent 
idea  of  characters  and  situations. 

When  I  went  on  holiday,  it  was  always  a 
delight  to  look  for  some  memento  for  the 
Captain,  and  the  lustre  of  his  appreciation  was 
bountiful  reward  for  the  token.  Once  I  sent 
him  a  descriptive  book  of  the  Clan  Tartans,  and 
his  joy  in  this  treasure  was  child-like  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  In  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  antiques,  I 
came  on  a  dusty  brass  paper-cutter,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sword.  Its  dbst  was  small,  and  when  it 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  the  brass  was  found  to 
be  of  a  good  variety  and  shone  like  gold.  It 
also  went  to  my  knight,  and  he  received  it 
graciously,  as  he  alone  knew  how. 

At  one  time  the  Captain  wrote  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  call  a  new  dog  after  my  Pixie,  and 
I  got  a  friend  to  make  me  a  special  bow  of 
McIntosh  tartan,  which  I  sent  for  the  namesake. 
In  his  next  letter,  the  Captain  acknowledged  the 
gift,  but  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  Pixie  the 
Second  could  not  wear  it,  because  his  wife  had 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  colours  that  she 
begged  the  bow  to  wear  herself.  There  was 
much  amusement  over  this  incident,  and  the 
Captain’s  wife,  who  was  known  to  all  her  friends 
as  "Beautiful  Lady,”  wrote  to  me  very  charm¬ 
ingly  about  it. 


My  "  Stonewall  ”  verses  were  published  in  a 
monthly  called  The  Confederate  Veteran,  and 
a  wave  of  letters  flowed  in  on  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  States.  It  took  some  time  to  deal  with 
them  all  in  turn,  but  I  faithfully  answered  each 
one,  and  a  loyal  band  of  comrades  of  the  quill 
remained  regular  in  their  interchange  of  letters 
throughout  several  years. 

Mr.  McIntosh  and  my  Captain  remained  fore¬ 
most  among  my  overseas  friends,  and  it  was 
only  when,  like  "  Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  they 
"  crossed  over  the  river,  and  rested  a  while 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,”  that  their  con¬ 
verse  ceased.  I  still  feel  the  keen  pang  of  their 
going  ;  but  I  learned  a  great  deal  concerning 
the  North  and  the  South  from  their  attractive 
personalities,  which  no  books  could  have  taught 
me. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  surely  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  ever  that  we  should  be  bound  to 
our  English-speaking  cousins  overseas,  in  a 
contact  of  sympathy  and  understanding;  and 
the  way  of  personal  friendship  is  the  sure 
approach  to  such  feelings.  To  all  blind  readers 
who  yearn  after  friendship  of  the  true  and  lasting 
kind,  I  would  say,  get  the  typewriter  in  motion, 
enter  the  untrammelled  democracy  of  corre¬ 
spondence  and  savour  the  joy  which  a  chat  on 
paper  with  a  kindred  spirit  overseas  can  give. 
You  will  find  fellowship  and  inspiration  in  con¬ 
verse,  and  it  will  be  a  fertilising  and  fructifying 
influence  in  your  whole  life. 

BLINDED  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
active  steps  have  been  taken  to  assist  blinded 
British  prisoners  in  Germany.  Fifteen  of  these 
prisoners  are  at  Obermassfeld  Hospital,  in 
Thuringia.  A  few  others,  who  are  elsewhere,  are, 
it  is  believed,  to  be  transferred  to  Obermassfeld. 

In  January  of  this  year  a  German  teacher, 
who  himself  was  blinded  in  the  war  of  1914-18, 
was  authorised  to  take  up  residence  at  Ober¬ 
massfeld  Hospital.  A  "  seeing  helper  ”  may 
also  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  at  his 
request.  This  teacher  is  already  provided  with 
Special  typewriters  and  writing  equipment  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

Accordions  are  being  sent  from  the  War 
Prisoners’  Aid  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Geneva, 
suitable  games  of  chess  are  being  sought  and 
Braille  equipment  has  been  despatched  by  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  have  also  been  authorised  to 
purchase  in  Germany  additional  writing  equip¬ 
ment  and  typewriters.  A  suitable  room  for 
teaching  has  been  provided  in  the  hospital,  but 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  is  stated,  instruction 
can  be  given  in  the  open  air. 
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Northern  Counties  Association  Meeting. — The 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 

I  held  its  General  Council  at  Huddersfield  on 
February  27th,  and  members  were  welcomed  by 
the  Mayor,  Alderman  A.  Gardiner,  J.'P.  Before 
the  proceedings  opened,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
,  Association’s  Home  for  Evacuees,  and  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  several  members  spoke 
appreciatively  of  the  happy  atmosphere  which 

(prevailed  there.  The  matters  discussed  at  the 
Council’s  morning  session  included  research  into 
prevention  of  blindness  (with  special  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital, 
London,  to  set  up  a  research  chair  in  clinical 
ophthalmology  and  ophthalmic  pathology),  pro¬ 
blems  of  evacuation,  Homes  for  the  aged,  and 
the  position  of  home  teachers  in  relation  to  the 
calling  up  of  women.  At  the  afternoon  session, 
Mr.  Purse  read  a  paper  on  State  Pensions  and 
Blind  Welfare  Services,  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Greater  London  Fund  Luncheon. — Some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  voluntary  workers  for  the  blind  in 
London  and  Greater  London  were  entertained 
at  Grosvenor  House  on  Wednesday,  April  8th, 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A. 
Abrahams,  to  mark  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund,  founded  by  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and  to  inaugurate  the 
forthcoming  Geranium  Day  on  April  14th. 

Mr.  Abrahams  presided,  and  those  present 
included  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Countess 
of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  Lady  Helen  Graham, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.  (accom¬ 
panied  by  his  niece  Miss  Bertram),  Dame  Violet 
Vanbrugh,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Lady  May  of 
Weybridge,  Lady  Fulton,  Admiral  Munroe,  Mr. 
Hyde-Thomson  (Chairman  of  the  Fund),  Mr. 
Ormond  Blyth  (the  Fund’s  first  Chairman), 
Dr.  P.  M.  Evans  (Vice-President  and  former 
Chairman),  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg  (Hon.  Treasurer), 
and  Mr.  F.  P.  Ogden  (Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Flag  Day  Committee). 

A  gracious  message,  wishing  the  Fund  every 
success,  was  read  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Patron  of  the  Fund. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  His  Excellency  the 
American  Ambassador  would  have  been  one  of 

8  the  guests  of  honour,  but  he  was  unable  to 
attend,  owing  to  absence  in  the  United  States, 
and  Lord  Nuffield,  another  guest  of  honour 
and  a  generous  friend  of  the  blind,  was  also 
unavoidably  absent. 

Speeches  commending  the  work  of  the  Fund 
were  made  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Abrahams  (host  and 
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Chairman  of  the  luncheon),  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  (Sir  John  Laurie,  President  of  the  Fund), 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.  (Vice- 
President  of  the  Fund),  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Ogden. 
In  his  speech,  the  Lord  Mayor  referred  to  the 
fact  that  last  year’s  Geranium  Day  had  resulted 
in  the  collection  of  £13,000  in  Greater  London, 
and  this  year  it  was  hoped  that  an  even  greater 
success  would  be  achieved.  He  believed  that 
from  that  assembly  they  could  take  on  a  new 
courage  and  a  new  hope,  based  on  the  general 
intention  of  those  present  never  to  fail  the  blind. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  the  red  and  pink 
geraniums  which  are  the  emblems  of  the  Fund, 
and  the  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  (Portsmouth 
Division)  played  during  the  luncheon.  There 
was  an  excellent  exhibition  of  work  done  by  and 
for  the  blind,  showing  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses  treating  war  injuries,  blind  men  and 
women  engaged  on  war  industries,  blind 
shorthand-typists,  and  a  variety  of  apparatus 
and  appliances,  including  the  Talking  Book. 

Blind  Minister’s  Faith  in  Evangelicalism. — In 

a  current  issue  of  The  Life  of  Faith,  the  Rev. 
Neil  Me  D.  Robertson,  Minister  of  Writtle 
Congregational  Church,  who  is  blind,  contributes 
a  convincing  testimony  to  Evangelicalism  as  “A 
Faith  for  To-day.”  He  studied  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  the  Scottish  Congregational 
College.  “  There  are  some  Christians,”  he 
writes,  “  who  believe  that  all  ministers  who  have 
received  their  training  at  Congregational  theo¬ 
logical  colleges  are  Modernists  and  have  lost  their 
Evangelical  zeal.  I  wish,  however,  to  .bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  although  there  is  an 
undeniable  spiritual  declension  within  our  de¬ 
nomination,  there  is  a  remnant,  with  which  I 
humbly  identify  myself,  that  has  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  f  modern  thought,’  and  has  come 
through  the  fire  unscathed.  To  me  the  great 
Evangelical  doctrines  contained  in  God’s  in¬ 
spired  Word  are  eternal  and  unchanging  verities, 
and  have  proved  fully  satisfying  in  these  modern 
days.  .  .  .  Like  most  believers,  I  have  an  ideal 
for  this  present  day  of  grace,  and  it  is  this  : 
every  believer,  and  especially  every  minister,  as 
an  evangelist ;  every  church  as  a  centre  of 
evangelism  ;  every  theological  college  as  a  place 
where  thoroughly  converted  students  are  trained 
in  the  great  Biblical  truths,  and  then  sent  forth 
with  hearts  aflame  with  love  and  Evangelical 
zeal  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  pulpit,  platform 
and  in  the  foreign  mission  fields.  My  final  word 
is  this  :  revival  is  coming — keep  on  praying.” 
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Second  Jewish  Braille  Review  Literary  Com¬ 
petition.— Prizes  of  25,  15,  and  10  dollars  are 
offered  for  (a)  a  short  story  of  1,500 — 4,000 
words,  and  ( b )  a  sonnet  or  lyric  not  exceeding 
30  lines  on  any  subject  ;  a  tribute  to  Louis 
Braille  or  Helen  Keller  is  suggested  as  suitable, 
but  this  is  not  compulsory. 

1.  Entries  to  reach  Editor,  Jewish  Braille 
Review,  P.O.  Box  36,  Morris  Heights  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  not  later  than  August  15th, 
1942.  If  possible,  competitors  are  advised  to 
send  entries  in  duplicate,  one  by  ordinary  mail 
and  one  by  air  mail. 
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2.  Typed  MSS.,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  double-spaced,  are  preferred,  but 
Braille  entries  will  be  accepted. 


3.  Entries  to  be  vouched  for  as  work  of 
a  blind  competitor,  by  officer  of  blind  organisation 
or  local  clergyman. 


4.  Entries  to  be  signed  by  pen-name  only 
(competitors  in  previous  competition  are  asked 
to  select  new  pen-name)  and  to  be  accompanied 
by  sealed  envelope  containing  competitor’s 
full  name  and  address  and  the  pen-name 
chosen. 


THE  BLIND  IN  WAR-TIME 

An  editorial  note  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  referred  to  the  misleading  character 
of  various  recent  statements  on  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  blind.  The  following  letter  on  the  same 
subject  is  from  The-  Times  ”  of  8th  April  and  deals  succinctlly  with  the  present  employment  of  the  blind, 
in  war  production  and  future  prospects. 


SIR, — Certain  statements  recently  made  on 
the  employment  of  the  blind  in  war-time 
have  been  anything  but  helpful  to  the 
cause  of  blind  welfare,  and  we  would  be 
grateful  for  space  in  your  columns  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  correction.  One  such  statement  was  made 
by  a  Government  speaker  in  a  Central  European 
broadcast  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  Hitler  was  in 
such  desperate  straits  for  man-power  that  he  was 
impelled  to  employ  “  even  the  labour  of  the 
blind."  Other  statements,  well  calculated  in 
themselves  to  arouse  interest  in  the  work  being 
done  for  the  re-training  of  war-blinded  people, 
have  implied  that  there  is  something  unusual’ 
or  surprising,  in  the  blind  being  employed  in 
ordinary  industrial  operations.  It  would  be 
damaging  to  our  work  that  any  such  impressions 
should  gain  ground. 

The  number  of  occupations  open  to  the 
blind,  though  not  large,  is  considerable.  Blind¬ 
ness  is  a  disability  ;  it  is  not  a  cause  of  inability. 
Under  pre-war  conditions  some  10,000  blind 
people  were  earning  their  daily  bread  by  their 
own  efforts  in  manual,  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  occupations.  Half  of  them  approximately 
were  employed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
home  workers’  schemes,  with  an  output  of  not 
less  than  £500,000  a  year — and  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  emphasising  the  high  quality  of 
blind-made  goods.  The  workshops  have  under¬ 
taken  Government  contracts  to  the  value  of  over 
£40,000,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  of  the 
articles  produced  by  them  in  the  past  year 
have  been  for  public  use  rather  than  for  private 
sale.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  certain 
number  of  blind  workers  have  undertaken 
work  previously  performed  by  people  with 
sight.  There  are  in  fact  hundreds  of  jobs  in 
ordinary  industry  which  can  be  undertaken  by 
intelligent  blind  people,  particularly  those 
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trained  from  their  earliest  years  to  disregard 
and  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness.  On 
the  sound  principle  of  learning  where  necessary 
from  our  enemies  we  would  mention  that  the 
Germans  after  the  last  war  legislated  for  the 
employment  of  a  given  percentage  of  disabled 
employees  in  factories,  and  a  large  number 
of  blind  workers,  war-blinded  and  others, 
successfully  proved  their  capacity  to  operate 
many  types  of  power-driven  machines. 

The  present  position  in  our  country  is  that 
while  a  number  of  blind  people  are  being 
utilised  for  the  war  effort,  a  large  number  are 
still  clamouring  for  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  contribution.  The  question  of  paramount 
importance  to  us  is  how  their  skill  and  desire 
to  serve  can  be  used  for  the  national  benefit. 
Lengthy  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with 
Ministries  of  Labour  and  Aircraft  Production. 
Their  attitude  has  been  helpful,  but  concrete 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken.  The  chief 
obstacle  seems  to  lie  in  the  reluctance  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  believe  that  a  blind  employee  may 
be  skilful  as  well  as  hard  working.  We  greatly 
hope  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  war-blinded  may  help  to  break  down 
that  reluctance  and  prove  conclusively  that  in 
the  labour  of  the  blind  there  is  a  small  but 
important  reservoir  of  man-power  largely 
untouched. 

We  are,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ; 
Ben  Purse,  Hon.  General  Secretary  of 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers; 

S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  of  Inc.  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
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SCHEME  FOR  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


THE  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Managers  of 
Special  Schools  for  Blind  Children, 
both  day  and  residential,  and  to  Local 
Education  Authorities  maintaining  such  schools. 
In  a  covering  note,  it  is  stated  that  the  scheme 
described  therein  for  the  present  applies  only  to 
pupils  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act. 


Board  of  Education, 

Branksome  Dene  Hotel, 
Bournemouth,  Hants. 

March  14th,  1942. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Board 
of  Education  have  asked  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  to  consider  a  scheme  of 
reorganisation  by  which  their  school  would  be 
limited  to  blind  children  from  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  of  good  intellectual  ability, who  show 
promise  of  proving  suitable  for  eventual  training 
at  the  College  in  piano-tuning,  music  and  short¬ 
hand-typing. 


Under  this  scheme  the  Royal  Normal  College 
have  agreed  to  arrange,  in  consultation  with  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  and  parents,  for 
the  transfer  to  other  schools  for  the  blind  of 
children  below  the  age  of  thirteen  now  attending 
the  College,  while  the  other  schools  will  be  asked 
to  transfer  to  the  College,  after  similar  con¬ 
sultation,  selected  children  of  twelve  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  In  this  way  the  College  will 
become  a  Selective  Senior  School  providing  a 
form  of  education  specially  suited  to  the  needs 
of  those  brighter  children  who  are  likely  to  find 
their  vocations  in  music  and  tuning,  and 
shorthand-typing,  for  which  the  College  has  well 
established  training  departments. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained 
it  is  further  proposed  that  vocational  training 
for  music,  piano-tuning,  and  shorthand-typing 
should  be  concentrated  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  that  courses  in  these  subjects  at 
other  Institutions  should  as  soon  as  practicable 
be  discontinued. 


I 

Rowton  Castle,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  New  Premises  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
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The  fact  that  the  College  has  recently  moved 
into  admirable  new  premises  in  the  country  at 
Rowton  Castle,  near  Shrewsbury,  offers  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  taking  this  step 
towards  reorganisation,  which  appears  to  the 
Board  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  their  Report 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  suggested  reorganisation  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  cannot  of  course  take  place 
without  the  support  and  co-operation  of  other 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  Board 
have  accordingly  discussed  the  scheme  with 
some  of  the  institutions  most  closely  affected 
and  a  number  of  these  have  expressed  their  full 
agreement.  Although  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  individual  schools  and  institutions,  the 
Board  are  convinced  that  their  proposals  would 
advance  the  development  of  blind  education 
in  the  country  and  would  benefit  future  blind 
students  of  music  and  piano-tuning,  as  well  as  of 
shorthand-typing,  who  would  receive  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  education  and  training 
and  have  a  fuller  life  by  being  brought  up  from 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  with  other  blind 
students  of  similar  tastes  and  mental  capacity. 
The  ability  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  to 
undertake  this  work  is  undeniable,  and  their 
willingness  to  do  so,  which  involves  losing  their 
present  junior  pupils,  is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  Board  have  decided  that  the  new  scheme 
shall  come  into  full  operation  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Autumn  Term,  1942,  though  a  start 
may  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Term.  Any  school  wishing  to  give  a  suitable 
pupil  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  College  in 
May  should  get  into  touch  at  once  with  the 
College  Authorities.  The  Board  propose  to 
withdraw  as  from  August  1st,  1942,  th.eir  recog¬ 
nition  of  courses  for  training  the  blind  in 
shorthand-typing  in  such  institutions  as  may  be 
conducting  or  have  in  the  past  conducted  such 
courses.  Moreover,  they  will  withdraw  from  the 
same  date  their  approval  of  courses  in  music 
and  piano-tuning  at  institutions  which  have 
hitherto  conducted  such  courses  but  have  no 
students  in  training. 

All  special  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
blind  are  being  asked  to  co-operate  by  agreeing 
to  the  transfer  year  by  year  to  the  Royal  Normal 
College  of  suitable  pupils  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  selection  of  such  pupils  will 
be  made  by  the  Headmaster  and  staff  of  the 
school  with  the  help  if  required  of  the  Board's 
Assessor,  the  ultimate  decision  resting  with  the 
College. 

The  Board  feel  confident  that  the  Managers 
will  co-operate  by  agreeing  to  recommend 
Local  Education  Authorities  to  transfer  to  the 
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College  senior  pupils  who  are  thought  likely  to> 
prove  suitable  for  eventual  training  in  shorthand¬ 
typing,  music  and  piano-tuning. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  scheme  described  in  this 
letter  does  not  affect  the  position  of  Worcester 
College  or  Chorley  Wood  College,  which  provide 
Secondary  Education  for  the  Blind. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

N.  D.  Bos  worth  Smith. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blinded  Ex-Serviceman  on  War  Work. — Mr. 

G.  Burnett,  of  Surrey,  ex-Hussar,  blinded  on  the 
Somme  in  1916,  is  one  of  the  many  blinded  ex- 
Servicemen  who  are  working  in  arms  factories 
up  and  down  the  country.  He  _  works  on  a 
slotting  power  press,  and  his  output  is  about 
13,000  items  a  day.  His  general  manager  said  : 
“  We  make  no  differentiation  because  he  is  blind. 
He  holds  his  job  on  his  efficiency.  Soon  he  is 
going  on  to  a  more  complicated  machine,  which 
will  greatly  increase  output." 

Blind  Women  as  Job  “  Viewers.” — Twelve 
blind  women  are  working  as  viewers  in  Birming¬ 
ham  munition  factories,  says  the  Daily  Mirror. 
They  work  by  feel  with  gauges  and  pass  out 
both  big  and  small  machine  parts.  | 

“  Blind  people  are  in  need  of  employment  as 
material  for  their  basket  work  comes  from 
Batavia,  and  the  supply  has  ceased,"  said  a 
Ministry  of  Labour  official  in  Birmingham. 

.  “  We  recommended  these  women  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  they  are  very  successful  as  viewers. 
We  shall  be  placing  more  of  them." 

Two  Blind  Men  Help  Warships  Week. — Mr. 

Arthur  Bragg  and  Mr.  Percy  Bragg,  who  are 
blind  men  evacuated  from  London  to  Sible 
Hedingham,  Essex,  and  are  both  music  teachers 
and  pianoforte  tuners,  turned  their .  talents  to 
good  account  on  February  25th,  when  they 
collaborated  with  the  Royal  Engineers’  Concert 
Party  in  organising  a  variety  entertainment 
described  in  the  local  press  as  “  one  of  the  high 
lights  of  Hedingham’s  Warships  Week."  Over 
400  tickets  were  sold,  and  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  included  sea  shanties  arranged  by  the 
Bragg  Brothers,  who  also  contributed  several 
modern  numbers  as  duets  and  took  part  in  vocal 
trios.  Commenting  on  the  help  they  gave,  the 
paper  says  that  “  air  raids  on  London  have  done 
one  good  turn  for  Hedingham  in  bringing  them 
to  the  village." 
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WHEN  I  REMEMBER  .  .  . 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

I 


DURING  the  course  of  my  work  I  am 
very  frequently  called  upon  to  listen 
to  alleged  grievances  from  which  blind 
people  are  said  to  suffer.  Some  in¬ 
stitution,  society  or  agency  for  the  blind  has 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  or  other 
of  the  non-seeing  people  committed  to  its  care, 
and  thus  a  grievance  which  seems  to  the  com¬ 
plainant  to  be  as  huge  as  high  Olympus  ”  has 
been  inflicted  upon  some  person  or  persons. 
Oftentimes  such  grievances  are  more  imaginary 
than  real,  and  it  can  be  said  at  once  that  where 
a  misunderstanding  has  arisen  it  is  never  due 
to  malice  aforethought.  Usually  there  is  in 
existence  adequate  machinery  in  our  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  adjustment  of  these  little  diffi¬ 
culties,  and,  with  the  exercise  of  good-will  on 
both  sides,  the  tension  to  which  we  were  exposed 
in  less  enlightened  days  no  longer  disturbs  the 
good  relationships  which  usually  exist  between 
the  agencies  and  those  whose  interests  they  are 
designed  to  serve.  It  was  not  always  thus. 
The  writer  is  old  enough  to  remember  times  less 
propitious  than  those  in  which  we  now  live, 
when  complaints  of  real  magnitude  were  treated 
with  scant  consideration  and  when  workers’ 
combinations  were  regarded  with  nothing  short 
of  detestation  by  those  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  blind  welfare  services. 

It  was  in  the  year  1893  that  the  blind  workers 
of  Great  Britain  first  attempted  to  establish  an 
organisation  with  some  pretensions  towards 
Trade  Unionism.  The  effort  took  no  account 
of  persons  other  than  those  engaged  in  industrial 
or  professional  pursuits,  but  the  standard  of  life 
among  the  workers  was  so  miserably  low  that 
the  payment  of  even  minimum  contributions 
meant  some  sacrifice.  Apart  from  that  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  the  sightless  man  and 
woman  had  for  all  time  been  dependent  for  their 
very  livelihood  upon  the  good-will  of  those  who 
administered  the  affairs  of  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  any  form  of  collective  activity  was 
quite  a  new  experience  which  ordinary  employees 
found  difficulty  in  assimilating.  Indeed,  it  can 
be  said  now  that  this  early  effort  to  promote  an 
organisation  of  blind  workers  almost  completely 
failed.  Remnants  of  the  society  were  left  in 
London  and  in  Manchester,  but  elsewhere  the 
enterprise  quickly  subsided.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  those  who  had  taken  the  initiative 
paid  the  penalty  very  dearly,  for  no  workshop 
for  the  blind  would  employ  them  :  they  were  the 
Ishmaelites  of  an  autocracy  poisonous  and  per¬ 


nicious  that  masqueraded  in  the  name  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  those  who  have  survived  that 
wretched  system  have  good  reason  to  look  with 
abhorrence  on  the  Fascist  type  of  mind  which 
to-day  is  again  prevalent  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  in  any  spirit  of  complacency  that  we  review 
those  bad  old  days,  but  merely  to  record  the 
facts  of  history  in  order  that  the  implications 
of  certain  political  systems  may  be  resisted  with 
all  the  strength  at  our  command.  Grievances 
we  certainly  have,  but  they  are  minor  and  alto¬ 
gether  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the  per¬ 
secution  that  was  meted  out  to  the  early  pioneers. 

Whenever  an  institution  official  was  suspected 
of  progressive  tendencies,  he  too  had  a  difficult 
time  with  the  Board  of  Management  of  his  orga¬ 
nisation  and  with  his  so-called  colleagues,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  stand  out  resolutely 
against  the  powerful  cliques  that  were  then  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ordering  our  lives. 

Recently  I  have  been  cursorily  examining 
some  of  the  early  documents  recording  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  a  number  of  conferences  held  by 
workers  on  behalf  of  the  blind  from  1871  on¬ 
wards,  and  they  make  most  interesting  reading 
for  the  student  of  our  social  services.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  then  prevailing  enables 
us  to  see  in  bolder  relief  the  substantial  progress 
that  has  been  made,  and  whilst  we  must  not  be 
in  any  wise  unsympathetic  when  grievances  are 
met  with,  we  are  able  to  appraise  at  their  proper 
value  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  by 
which  we  are  now  surrounded.  Even  after  com¬ 
pulsory  education  had  become  the  law  of  the  land 
for  seeing  children,  such  a  policy,  when  timidly 
advocated  as  being  a  logical  step  to  take  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind,  was  resisted  with  a  vehemence 
and  with  a  power  of  denunciation  that  is  now 
difficult  to  understand.  The  fortress  of  philan¬ 
thropy  would  crumble  away  so  soon  as  the 
State  began  to  intervene,  and  so  jealous  were 
the  officials  of  the  sinecures  they  had  created 
for  themselves  that  virulent  opposition  was 
fermented  with  a  fanaticism  and  a  zeal  which 
baffles  the  intelligence.  There  were,  of  course,  a 
handful  of  brave  men  and  women  who  stood  out 
against  this  puerile  nonsense,  but  they  were 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  whom  no  man 
seemed  to  heed.  But  the  seed  was  being  sown, 
very  slowly  sown,  in  fertile  ground,  and  some 
day,  when  the  complete  story  is  recorded, 
future  generations  will  look  with  admiration 
upon  that  handful  of  devoted  educationalists 
who  were  in  very  truth  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
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The  first  Census  in  which  enquiries  had  been 
made  regarding  the  blind  was  taken  in  1851, 
and  in  that  year  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  1,021  blind  persons  per  million  of  the 
population.  In  1861  the  proportion  was  964  per 
million,  in  1871  951  per  million,  in  1881  879  per 
million,  in  1891  809,  in  1901  778.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1851  is  recorded  as  being  17,987,609. 
By  1901  it  was  32,527,843.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  Census  returns  in  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
the  blind  were  never  very  reliable,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  useless  to  try  to  contrast  the 
more  complete  figures  that  are  now  available 
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with  those  prior  to  1919.  There  is  every  reason 
why  families  should  disclose  the  actual  facts 
in  so  far  as  disablement  is  concerned,  for  the 
benefits  which  now  normally  accrue  to  a  blind 
person  preclude  any  necessity  for  secrecy. 

In  the  next  article  it  is  proposed  to  reproduce 
certain  statements  made  by  responsible  officials 
of  institutions,  societies  and  agencies  for  the 
blind  as  reported  from  1870  onwards,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  20th  century,  in  order  that 
we  may  properly  appreciate  the  immense  dis¬ 
tances  we  have  travelled  in  blind  welfare  services 
since  the  days  of  unadulterated  individu¬ 
alism. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ACCOMMODATION  IN  HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1942 


IN  1938  a  survey  of  accommodation  in 
Homes  for  the  Blind  was  published  in  the 
Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  It 
showed  that  there  were  at  the  time  39 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  with  total  accommodation 
of  a  permanent  kind  for  943  persons.  There 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  upon  which 
the  Directory  survey  was  based,  in  vacancies 
in  such  Homes. 

To-day  the  position  has  materially  altered. 
There  are  now  41  Homes  for  blind  persons 
(other  than  ex-service  men)  which  can  be 


classified  as  follows  : — 

Homes  for  men  only  .  .  . .  4 

Homes  for  women  only  . .  13 

Homes  for  men  and  women  . .  15 

Holiday  Homes  . .  . .  6 

Homes  for  war-blinded  . .  3 


There  is,  however,  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
accommodation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nine 
Homes  included  in  the  earlier  survey  have  been 
obliged  to  evacuate,  either  because  they  were 
situated  in  danger  areas  or  because  they  have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  enemy  action.  Alter¬ 
native  accommodation  has  had  to  be  found, 
and  this  is  almost  always  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  original  accommodation.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  exact  figure,  but  it  would  probably  be  safe 
to  say  that  accommodation  has  fallen  by  about 
150.  Further,  there  is  evidence  that  since  the 
war  there  has  been,  especially  in  the  southern 
counties,  an  increased  demand  for  accommoda¬ 
tion,  especially  for  the  elderly. 

Taking  the  Homes  as  classified  above  in  order 
we  get  the  following  facts  : — 

Homes  for  men  only. — There  are  four  of 
these,  and  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made 
(January,  1942)  they  had  63  persons  in  residence. 
One  Home  had  four  vacancies,  another  three, 
another  one,  and  the  fourth  was  filled  to  capacity. 
A  Home  in  the  south  of  England  which  had 
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accommodated  18  men  had  been  obliged  to  close, 
and  its  residents  had  been  evacuated. 

Homes  for  women  only. — Of  the  13  Homes 
for  Women,  11  are  carrying  on  in  their  own 
buildings,  which  accommodated  in  all  230 
persons.  Several  were  filled  to  capacity,  three 
had  one  vacancy  only,  arid  of  a  total  number  of 
28  vacancies,  18  were  in  one  Home  alone.  Five 
Homes  in  the  southern  counties  reported  an  * 
increased  demand  for  accommodation.  The  two 
Homes  which  had  been  obliged  to  find  alter¬ 
native  accommodation  for,  their  residents  for¬ 
merly  accommodated  3*0  women,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  had  21  on  their  roll. 

Homes  for  men  and  women. — Of  the  15 
Homes  for  both  sexes,  with  pre-war  accommo¬ 
dation  for  nearly  600  persons,  10  are  still 
carrying  on  in  their  former  premises  ;  of  these, 
seven  are  full  to  capacity,  and  only  two  in  the 
northern  counties  have  more  than  one  vacancy. 
Four  report  an  increased  demand  for  accommo¬ 
dation  since  the  war.  Four  Homes  obliged  to 
evacuate  formerly  had  accommodation  for  340 
persons  and  now  have  fewer  in  residence  than 
250,  while  a  fifth  used  to  have  room  for  84  men 
and  women. 

Holiday  Homes. — These  have  generally  modi¬ 
fied  their  procedure  to  meet  wartime  demands, 
and  are  accepting  a  number  of  what  might  be 
termed  semi-permanent  residents,  i.e.,  persons 
wishing  to  be  resident  at  least  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  and  who  may  wish  to  remain  longer. 
These  Holiday  Homes  have  jointly  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  146  visitors  and  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  the  numbers  included  nearly  100  of  these 
permanent  or  semi-permanent  residents. 

Homes  for  war-blinded. — These  Homes 
have  accommodation  for  55  persons  in  all, 
but  as  they  are  specifically  set  aside  for  one 
class  of  case,  they  cannot  be  included  as  adding 
to  the  accommodation  available  for  the  normal 
blind  man  or  woman. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

r  l 

THINGS  will  never  again  be  what  they  were.  That  is  a  prophetic  platitude,  uttered  with 
regret  by  some,  with  determination  by  others,  with  certainty  by  all.  For  too  many  members 
of  our  community  things  as  they  were  were  not  good  enough  ;  despite  a  constantly  elaborated 
•  system  of  social  services,  poverty,  resulting  for  the  most  part  from  unemployment,  physical 
or  mental  handicap,  or  simply  from  parenthood  of  young  children,  deadened  the  lives  of  millions 
whose  intrinsic  merits  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  their  fellow  countrymen  on  higher  economic 
levels.  So  long  as  poverty  could  be  attributed  by  pious,  but  unconsciously  blasphemous,  persons  to 
the  Will  of  God,  or  by  the  comfortably-off  to  the  inherent  faults  or  vices  of  “  The  Poor/'  the  Poor 
Law  held  its  own.  The  first  scheme  of  social  insurance  heralded  the  break  up  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
every  extension  since  has  been  a  step  towards  a  psychologically  sounder  and  economically  more  adequate 
system  of  preventing  poverty  and  relieving  it  without  the  stigma  of  the  discredited  alternatives 
of  “  indoor  ”  or  “  outdoor  ”  relief. 

The  blind,  expressly  named  in  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  as  persons  whose  poverty  should  be 
relieved  by  the  Overseers,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  20th  Century  flight  from  the  Poor  Law. 
The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was  incubated  in  the  Great  War  and  hatched  before  the  Great  Frost 
of  the  1921  Depression  chilled,  or  killed,  other  generously  conceived  measures  of  social  betterment. 
The  differentiation  then  established  between  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons  has  never  been 
substantially  justified,  at  any  rate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  groups.  The  deaf  have  agitated  in 
vain  for  a  Deaf  Persons  Act  and,  in  so  far  as  deafness  is  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  so  severe 
an  economic  handicap  as  blindness,  identical  treatment  is  possibly  not  appropriate.  But,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  handicapped  by  disease  or  accident  and  in  so  far  as  they  require  special  provision  to  put 
them  on  level  terms  with  the  unhandicapped,  the  deaf  have  a  case  for  differentiation  of  some  kind. 
If  the  Poor  Law  was,  and  if  Public  Assistance  is,  inadequate  or  unsuitable  for  the  blind,  it  is  for  the 
same  reasons,  though  perhaps  in  a  different  degree,  inadequate  or  unsuitable  for  the  deaf,  as  it  is  for 
the  crippled  and  other  groups  of  handicapped  citizens. 

The  blind  are,  in  a  sense,  a  privileged  group,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  certain  things  have  been 
done  for  them  that  might  well  be  done  for  others.  Any  system  of  care  for  the  handicapped  must  be 
specific,  that  is  to  say  it  must  be  devised  to  compensate  the  actual  handicap  at  each  point  where  it 
operates,  in  education  and  training,  in  economic  and  industrial  position  and  in  social  and  cultural 
life.  The  present  system  of  Blind  Welfare  is  specific  ;  to  emphasise  that  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
insist  that  no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  methods  and  machinery  of  Blind  Welfare,  is  perhaps 
the  proper  and  probably  in  the  long  run  the  most  effective  contribution  which  we  who  are  engaged 
in  Blind  Welfare  can  make  to  the  plan  which  is  being  worked  out  by  the  Beveridge  Committee. 


FIRST  STEP  IN  REORGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  Board  of  Education’s  announcement  of  its  scheme  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  as  a  special  school  for  senior  selected  pupils  only.  This  is  the  first  step 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  education  of  the  blind  which  has  long  been  considered  necessary,  and  it 
is  a  step  in  the  wake  of  the  Hadow  scheme,  the  basis  of  which,  as  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  in  our  January 
issue,  is  summarised  in  the  word  “  selection.” 

The  secondary  education  of  the  blind,  as  conducted  at  Chorleywood  and  Worcester,  is  not  affected 
by  the  Board  of  Education’s  scheme  for  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  the  Board’s  announcement  had  included  a  statement  on  the  functions  of  these  two  secondary 
schools  and  other  special  schools.  While  speed  in  long  overdue  reorganisation  is  to  be  commended, 
an  impression  that  reorganisation  is  to  be  piecemeal  does  not  put  it  in  a  favourable  light.  The  education 
of  the  blind  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  as  the  assurance  of  unity  of  purpose  is  the  surest  way  to 
inspire  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  between  all  concerned,  whether  individually  as  teachers 
•or  corporately  as  schools  or  societies. 

The  Editor. 
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JAMES  GALE-BLIND  INVENTOR 

By  MARY  G.  THOMAS. 


FM  OR  many  years  a  fat  little  volume, 
|  bearing  this  title,  bound  in  half  calf, 

I  and  looking  altogether  suspiciously. 

like  a  grammar  school  prize  of 
I  Victorian  vintage,  lay  undisturbed 
upon  the  National  Institute’s  book¬ 
shelf,  save  for  a  rather  desultory 
annual  dusting.  But  the  other  day 
I  opened  it  at  random,  to  read  the  startling 
words  :  “  The  balloon  shell,  also  an  invention 
of  Dr.  Gale’s,  is  filled  with  fulminate.  .  .  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  invention  may 
assist  in  causing  the  utilisation  of  balloons  for 
military  purposes.  By  converting  balloons  into 
machines  for  dropping  shells,  such  as  that 
devised  by  Dr.  Gale,  upon  a  hostile  army,  they 
might  be  rendered  most  dangerous  and  effective 
instruments  of  warfare,  especially  when  em¬ 
ployed  against  an  invading  expedition.” 

Here  was  the  shape  of  things  to  come  with  a 
vengeance,  and  I  turned  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  story.  Certainly  the  life  of  James  Gale, 
blind  founder  of  the  South  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Plymouth,  is  far 
removed  from  the  sleepy  atmosphere  of  Vic¬ 
torian  committee  rooms. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Plymouth  coal  merchant, 
and  was  born  in  1833.  For  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  his  sight  was  good,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  boy  who  worked  and  played 
with  zest.  Even  the  rather  ponderous  style  of 
his  biographer,  who  writes  of  his  roguish  com¬ 
panions  and  frolicsome  pranks,  does  not  spoil 
for  us  the  picture  of  an  attractively  mischievous, 
apple-eating  urchin  with  a  dead  mouse  in  his 
pocket  and  evil  schemes  in  his  head.  Water  was 
squirted  through  keyholes,  phosphorescent  fish 
was  tied  up  in  parcels  to  be  picked  up  by  nervous 
old  ladies  travelling  home  from  market  along 
dark  country  roads,  and  the  tying  up  of  door¬ 
knockers  contributed  to  a  happy  day.  The 
courage  which  later  was  to  be  so  characteristic 
of  him  early  displayed  itself,  and  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  he  saved  boys  from  drowning.  On  the  first, 
he  was  given  a  halfpenny  by  the  rescued  victim’s 
mother,  which  he  treasured  “as  a  memento  of 
an  eventful  occasion,”  but  his  second  act  of 
gallantry  was  less  handsomely  rewarded,  as  he 
was  flogged  by  the  father  of  the  youth  whom  he 
had  rescued,  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
Gale  had  led  his  son  into  mischief. 

As  he  grew  older,  bboks  and  pictures  were  his 
delight,  and  a  cheap  bookshop  where  picture- 
books,  dolls  and  buns  formed  the  mixed  stock- 
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in-trade  had  no  more  devoted  window-gazer. 
Unfortunately  as  his  pocket-money  was  small, 
he  could  rarely  cross  the  threshold  of  the  shop, 
except  to  buy  a  penny  bun,  but  he  made  a 
bargain  with  the  lady  in  charge  that  in  exchange 
for  his  penny  he  should  not  only  have  the  bun, 
but  also  be  allowed  to  read  one  page  of  the  book 
(not  alas !  of  an  elevating  nature)  displayed  open 
on  the  counter.  A  leaf  was  turned  over  for  his 
benefit  at  each  visit,  and  in  time  “  Varney  the 
Vampire,  or  the  Feast  of  Blood  ”  and  “  The 
Death  Grasp,  or  the  Skeleton  Hand  ”  both 
yielded  up  their  treasure.  Practical  jokes,  too, 
as  he  grew  bigger,  were  succeeded  by  crude 
scientific  experiments,  and  on  at  least  one 
occasion  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  injury 
when  something  “went  off”  before  it  should. 

When  the  boy  was  about  thirteen,  he  began  to 
suffer  from  defective  sight,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  seventeen  he  was  totally  blind.  His  father 
was  prosperous,  and  he  realised  from  the  first 
that  a  youth  so  full  of  energy  and  determination 
as  James  must  be  kept  fully  occupied  despite 
loss  of  sight.  He  therefore  arranged  to  take  him 
into  his  own  business,  and  before  many  years 
had  passed  the  blind  man  had  so  sound  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  coal  trade  that  he  was  able  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  his  father.  Under  his 
energetic  management  the  Plymouth  firm 
steadily  increased  its  scope,  and  he  would 
accompany  his  father’s  travellers  round  country 
districts,  where  he  became  a  well-known  figure 
in  commercial  hotels,  and  was  “  repeatedly 
invited  to  parties  of  a  convivial  description, 
where  laughter,  fun  and  frolic  usually  formed 
the  order  of  the  evening.”  He  married  while  still 
young,  and  some  pages  of  his  biography  are 
devoted  to  an  account  of  an  interview  with  “  a 
certain  Lady  R.,”  who  was  curious  to  know  how 
a  blind  man  could  conduct  his  courtship,  and 
put  him  through  a  searching  cross-examination. 
“You  were  married  before  you  were  blind,  were 
you  not  ?  ”  inquired  Lady  R.  “No,  indeed  I 
was  not,”  was  Gale’s  reply.  “In  fact  I  never 
beheld  my  wife  ;  I  was  blind  when  I  com¬ 
menced  courting  her.”  “La!  how  odd,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  her  ladyship.  However,  when  Gale 
explained  to  his  persistent  inquirer  how  a  gentle 
voice  in  a  woman  was  even  more  important  than 
(we  quote  his  own  words)  “  fine  forehead, 
artistically  pencilled  eyebrows  and  exquisitely 
small  mouth,”  Lady  R.  was  convinced  and  said 
she  perceived  that  he  had  been  “  a  shrewd 
observer  of  human  nature.” 
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At  his  home  in  Plymouth,  Gale  took  an  active 
interest  in  social  work,  becoming  a  Guardian  of 
the  Poor,  and  taking  his  duties  in  this  connection 
very  seriously.  He  found  that  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  blind  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Exeter  was  too  far 
away  to  be  of  much  help,  especially  to  the  blind 
living  still  further  west  in  Cornwall.  At  first  he 
planned  to  teach  a  little  group  of  blind  persons 
in  his  own  home,  but  friends  dissuaded  him  and 
he  decided  instead  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  school.  He  visited  many  of  the 
leading  residents  of  Plymouth  (the  cross- 
examination  by  Lady  R.  on  the  subject  of  his 
courtship  took  place  when  he  was  trying  to 
enlist  her  sympathies  in  the  venture,  and  as  a 
shrewd  money  raiser  he  allowed  her  curiosity 
full  scope  before  he  disclosed  his  mission) 
and  in  spite  of  many  rebuffs  he  collected  enough 
money  to  rebuild  part  of  the  old  Plymouth 
workhouse  and  to  engage  a  blind  teacher, 
himself  trained  in  the  Exeter  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  In  i860  the  school  was  formally  opened, 
and  two  years  later  it  was  moved  to  more  suit¬ 
able  premises.  The  Prince  Consort,  one  of  its 
first  patrons,  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  the  Prince  was  married, 
Gale  characteristically  diverted  the  money  he 
had  thought  to  spend  on  the  illumination  of  his 
own  house  in  honour  of  the  wedding  to  providing 
a  “  bountiful  repast  at  his  own  expense  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Institution.” 

In  1862  he  left  Plymouth,  and  settled  in 
London,  where  a  few  years  later  he  formed  one 
of  a  little  group  of  blind  men  who  constituted 
the  first  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  now  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

All  this  time,  although  much  of  Gale’s  energies 
had  been  devoted  to  his  work  as  manager  of  the 
flourishing  Plymouth  coal  business,  he  had, 
despite  his  blindness,  a  keen  interest  in  scientific 
problems,  and  in  1866  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Society  at  Burlington  House. 
A  German  friend  suggested  that  he  might  study 
for  the  German  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(evidently  ”  natural  philosophy  ”  was  meant) 
and  in  1867  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
“  on  account  of  his  manifold  and  various 
erudition,  proved  by  his  two  theses,”  and  so 
became  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  the 
Liberal  Arts. 

The  latter  part  of  his  biography  is  devoted  to  a 
discovery  which  won  for  him  royal  approval 
and  the  proud  title  of  ”  Gunpowder  Tamer  ” 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself.  The  story  is 
a  curious  one.  Before  Gale  lost  his  sight  he  had. 


like  other  boys,  been  a  lover  of  fireworks,  but 
because  pocket-money  was  scanty  he  often  made 
his  own.  One  day,  trying  to  reduce  the  explosive 
power  of  some  gunpowder,  he  mixed  it  with  fine 
dust  in  his  father’s  coalyard,  only  to  find  that 
when  he  tried  to  ignite  it  he  had  in  so  doing  not 
only  reduced,  but  completely  destroyed,  its 
explosiveness.  This  was  annoying,  but  after  all, 
he  reasoned,  what  has  been  mix'ed  can  be 
“  unmixed,”  and  so  with  the  aid  of  bellows  he 
succeeded  in  separating  the  dust  from  the 
heavier  grains  of  the  gunpowder,  and  all  was 
well.  Years  passed,  and  the  incident  slipped  into 
oblivion.  But  apparently  it  was  stored  in  Gale’s 
unconscious  memory,  and  when  one  day  he 
read  of  the  explosion  of  a  French  train  at  Inker- 
man  and  the  consequent  death  or  serious 
injury  of  400  men,  he  remembered  his  boyish 
experiment  and  determined  to  work  at  the 
problem  of  making  gunpowder  explosive  or 
non-explosive  at  will.  In  1865  his  experiments 
were  complete,  and  a  party  of  naval  and  military 
officers  assembled  in  Plymouth  to  see  a  demon¬ 
stration.  They  were  completely  satisfied,  and 
so  were  other  experts  who  gathered  on  a  later 
occasion  on  Wimbledon  Common.  This  time, 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  "  Mr.  Gale  gave 
further  illustrations  of  the  efficiency  and  value 
of  his  newly  discovered  process,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  take  his  seat  upon  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  placed  on  the  Common,  and  allow 
a  red-hot  poker  to  be  plunged  into  it,  provided 
he  were  first  allowed  to  add  his  preparation  to 
the  contents  of  the  barrel.”  One  is  relieved  to 
read  that  so  heroic  a  demonstration  of  faith 
was  not  required  of  him. 

Later,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
were  spectators  of  similar  experiments,  they 
told  Queen  Victoria  of  the  blind  man,  and  she 
received  him  at  Windsor,  and  watched  while  he 
placed  a  bag  containing  five  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder,  together  with  the  protective  mixture,  on 
her  sitting-room  fire.  It  says  much  for  the 
Queen’s  courage  and  for  that  faith  in  science 
which  was  perhaps  inculcated  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  that  she  sent  for  Prince  Leopold  and 
Princess  Beatrice  (then  a  little  girl  of  eight)  to 
watch  the  experiments.  By  means  of  Dr.  Gale's 
invention  it  was  claimed  that  the  danger  of 
explosions  from  Government  magazines  where 
gunpowder  was  stored  was  removed,  and  also 
a  source  of  disaster  and  loss  during  transit  by 
rail  or  sea.  G.  P.  Bidder,  the  famous  engineer, 
warmly  applauded  the  invention,  and  in  a 
report  issued  in  1867  said  that  he  believed  that 
“  with  prudence,  patience  and  careful  working  ” 
it  should  prove  successful  and  remunerative. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
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Gale’s  name  seems — except  for  this  contem¬ 
porary  biography  published  in  1868 — to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  even  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  has  nothing  to  say  upon 
him.  It  is  a  problem  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  solve. 

And  the  story  of  the  gunpowder  and  the 
balloon  shell  are  not,  in  themselves,  the  sum  of 
his  inventiveness.  We  read  also  of  the  “  fog 
shell,”  which,  says  his  biographer,  “  filled  with 
a  chemical  compound,  will,  when  thrown  on  the 
upper  deck  of  a  ship,  generate  a  vapour  so  dense 
and  impenetrable  that  while  it  lasts  the  various 
sailors  and  marines  on  board,  unable  to  discern 
any  object  not  immediately  close  to  them,  find 
it  impossible  to  defend  themselves.”  And  his 
“  ammunition  slide-gun  ”  made  possible  the 
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firing  of  140  shots  per  minute,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Morning  Herald  of  May  16th,  1866,  may 
in  the  end  “  make  war  too  dreadful  a  game  for 
nations  to  play  at.” 

The  account  given  by  Gale’s  biographer  of  his 
own  attitude  towards  the  rather  terrifying 
inventions  for  which  he  was  responsible  has, 
indeed,  a  sadly  ironical  ring  to-day.  He  believed, 
we  are  told,  “  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  new  inventions  will  make  war  such  a  scene 
of  mere  carnage  that  nations,  as  by  one  consent, 
will  drop  their  weapons  with  a  shudder,  and  that 
the  development  of  science  will  so  place  smaller 
forces  on  a  level  with  larger,  or  will  so  expose 
heavy  masses  of  men  to  certain  destruction  that 
the  great  Powers  which  now  delight  in  war  will 
gladly  cease  to  dream  of  such  a  mad  crime.” 


THE  HARDER  LOT 


By  F.  W.  PRESTON-JARMAN 


WHO  suffers  the  greater  hardship — the 
dimmed  man  or  the  dimmed  woman  ? 

What,  of  course,  cannot  be  easily 
avoided  in  this  or  in  any  other  notice 
of  the  subject  is  the  baffling  complication  set  up 
by  the  economic  factor;.  For  sometimes  happily, 
but  little  doubt  more  often  otherwise,  the 
economic  factor  is  sure  to  assert  itself  in  most 
cases  of  dimmedness,  irrespective  of  sex,  and 
to  a  degree  that  may  well  vary  with  almost 
every  case  so  affected. 

Moreover  the  question  is  further  complicated 
by  the  ever-widening  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  opportunity  for  women,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  now  fast-growing  extent  of  their 
actual  admission  to  fields  of  professional, 
business,  and  social  enterprise  hitherto  the 
preserves  of  men  alone. 

In  these  new  and  extended  opportunities  for 
the  members  of  her  sex,  can  the  dimmed  woman 
find  some  effective  encouragement  ?  Psycho¬ 
logically,  socially,  economically,  and  on  balance, 
is  her  lot  likely  to  be  made  better  or  worse  ? 
These  are  important  but  subsidiary  questions, 
and  it  may  prove  simpler  to  let  the  answers 
reveal  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  the  main 
issue. 

Now  both  sexes  have  what  may  be  called  a 
general  use  for  their  sight.  Yet  it  would  seem 
plain  that  this  general  use  means  more,  is  of 
higher  worth,  to  women.  Indeed,  with  them  the 
general  use  of  sight  is  undoubtedly  a  particular 
use.  In  contrast,  men  tend  to  value  sight  for  a 
few  specific  and  often  unrelated  reasons.  Quite 
apart  from  any  pride  he  may  have  in  his  own 
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physical  fitness,  these  reasons  in  the  case  of  the 
average  man  are  normally  concerned  with  his 
career  and  all  that  that  can  imply,  his  thorough¬ 
going  private  diversions,  his  games. 

Take  a  young  man  whose  ambition  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  steeplejack,  a  steeplechase  jockey,  or  a 
fighter  pilot.  It  is  manifest  that  should  sight 
desert  him,  no  ingenuity  on  his  part  could 
enable  him  to  realise  it.  Yet,  under  modern 
conditions,  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  that  he 
would  be  able  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  in 
subjects  covered  by  such  an  ambition.  Further¬ 
more  the  possibility  of  new  interests  that  can 
be  both  satisfying  and  permanent  is  by  no  means 
ruled  out  ;  after  all,  it  is  but  natural  for  men  to 
find  genuine  attraction  and  timely  refuge  in 
ideas.  By  his  loss,  then,  our  adventurous  young 
man  may  suffer  a  formidable  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  crushing  blow. 

But  no  matter  how  formidable  the  blow  by 
which  any  newly  dimmed  man  of  to-day  and 
to-morrow  may  be  chastened,  it  is  as  likely  as 
not  that  he  will  come  to  regard  the  loss  of  the 
general  use  of  his  sight  as  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant,  and,  in  this  respect  at  least,  be  content 
where  necessary  to  muddle  through. 

Whatever  the  standard  of  life  and  culture  or 
range  of  opportunity  may  be,  how  different  it  is 
with  the  majority  of  women  !  Their  eyes  form 
not  only  a  peculiarly  effective  weapon  of  per¬ 
sonal  defence  but  also  furnish  them  with  a  con¬ 
stant  means  of  tapping  numerous  unfailing 
sources  of  every-day  and  all-day  interest,  of 
satisfaction  and  joy.  And  it  is  a  notable  side¬ 
light  on  women’s  appreciation  of  the  general 
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utility  of  sight  as  well  as  on  their  innate  sense  of 
compassion  that  they  are  usually  quicker  than 
men  to  observe  visual  handicap  in  others  and 
to  show  a  ready  desire  to  be  helpful. 

To  be  sure,  conditions  are  changing,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  present  is  overflowing  with  up-to- 
date  evidence  of  the  all-pervading  role  that  sight 
still  plays  in  feminine  experience.  For  instance, 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  women  friends  often 
speak  or  write  little  of  the  work,  aptitude  and 
progress  of  members  of  the  forces  with  whom 
they  are  concerned,  yet  rarely  fail  to  enlarge 
upon  how  he  or  she  looks  in  uniform,  health, 
stature.  Again,  war  or  no  war,  there  are  frequent 
reminders  that  British  women  continue  to  be 
stimulated  by  an  attractive  colour  scheme.  In 
no  small  measure  because  of  their  own  visual 
alchemy  war-time  dishes,  so  often  dependent 
upon  the  more  prosaic  vegetables,  are  being 
made  to  appear  as  a  bit  of  what  they  can  fancy 
and  not  merely  served  as  something  that  will  do 
them,  and  others,  good. 

Really  it  does  seem  as  if  nothing  can  provide 
women  with  an  adequate  makeshift  for  sight 
as  a  force  of  general  efficiency  in  their  daily 
lives.  Perhaps  the  more  conditions  and  women 
change,  the  more  in  this  particular  respect  will 
women  remain  the  same. 

Of  course,  it  may  well  be  that  socially  and 
economically  the  dimmed  woman  will  sooner 
or  later  derive  appreciable  benefit  from  the 
wider  field  of  opportunity  now  open  to  women 
generally.  But  psychologically  it  is  another 
affair.  A  better  chance  and  bigger  hopes  may 
serve  to  intensify  rather  than  to  subdue  any 
feeling  of  deprivation  caused  by  the  loss  of 
sight’s  precious  general  utility.  Thus  it  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted  that  improved  social  or 
business  opportunities  will  psychologically  or  on 
balance  lead  inevitably  to  a  real  easement  of  the 
.  dimmed  woman’s  lot. 

At  this  point  it  is  apparent  that  the  compli¬ 
cating  economic  factor  cannot  by  itself  settle  the 
main  issue  before  us.  So,  in  this  connection,  one 
further  note  may  suffice.  Compare  the  lot  of  a 
dimmed  woman  of  ample  private  means  with 
that  of  (a)  a  dimmed  man  equally  well  endowed, 
and  (b)  a  dimmed  man  in  definitely  poor  circum¬ 
stances.  In  case  (a)  and  in  view  of  what  has 
already  been  said,  the  man  probably  has  the 
better  of  it.  But  in  case  ( b )  it  seems  a  fair  sup¬ 
position  that  on  balance  the  man  is  actually 
worse  off. 

Despite  all  the  new  scope  for  women,  every 
recent  indication  suggests  that  with  them 
marriage  is  still  the  most  popular  of  all  careers. 
Yet  the  matrimonial  prospects  for  a  woman 
bereft  of  sight  are,  beyond  doubt,  more  seriously 
jeopardised  than  those  of  a  similarly  handi- 
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capped  man.  This  is  a  fundamental  point, 
which  must  surely  dispose  of  any  notion  that 
when  sight  lacks  a  man  rather  than  a  woman  is 
more  likely  to  be  denied  a  cherished  worth-while 
career,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  is  the  more 
unfortunate  victim. 

For  our  purposes,  the  greater  general  value  of 
sight  to  women  now  becomes  of  decisive  impor¬ 
tance.  In  fact  it  weighs  down  the  scale,  and  the 
•  conclusion  is  reached  that  when  she  is  not  blessed 
with  specially  comforting  advantages,  the  lot 
of  the  dimmed  woman  is  very  probably  the  harder 
one.  This  conclusion  is  offered  both  in  respect  of 
a  comparison  as  between  men  and  women  born 
dimmed,  and  of  one  as  between  those  who  be¬ 
come  so  handicapped  later  on.  It  is  at  least 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  variation  in 
tendencies  would  provide  sufficient  relevant 
material  to  establish  two  opposite  views. 

However,  the  average  dimmed  woman  may 
have  the  harder  lot,  but  it  would  be  a  bad  mistake 
to  suppose  that  as  a  consequence  she  must  needs 
be  lacking  in  resourcefulness,  a  quality  of  no 
limited  range  when  effectively  used,  as  so  often 
it  can  be,  by  women.  Certain  it  is  that  should 
she  in  fact  be  fully  equal  to  a  harder  lot,  no  male 
observer  need  resort  to  chivalry  in  order  to 
describe  her  actual  fortitude  as  correspondingly 
superior  to  that  demanded  of  the  average 
dimmed  man. 

GORRMMNCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Employers’  Liability  and  the  Blind. 

Sir, — It  has  recently  been  represented  to  me 
that  a  number  of  blind  persons  have  been  re¬ 
fused  employment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
employers  of  labour  cannot  undertake  the 
liability  that  may  be  involved  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  Employers’  Liability  Acts  and 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts. 

Sometime  ago  we  made  it  known  in  our  period¬ 
icals  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
could  be  of  substantial  assistance  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  we  take  this  further  opportunity 
of  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  Those  blind 
or  partially  blind  persons  who  may  experience 
such  difficulties  in  the  future  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  giving  fullest  possible  details  of 
the  kind  of  work  they  have  been  offered  and 
approximate  rates  of  pay  that  are  current  in  the 
occupations  available  to  them.  They  should 
also  give  full  name,  address,  age,  and  any  other 
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circumstances  that  may  be  of  value  when  claims 
for  admission  to  insurance  companies  have  to 
be  made. 

Yours,  etc. 

Ben  Purse, 

Head,  Services  to  the  Blind  Department, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


To  the  Editor. 

Memorising  “  Opposite  Numbers  ”  in  Braille. 

Sir, — With  reference  •  to  the  article  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  entitled 

Teaching  Braille  to  the  War-Blinded  ”  I 
wonder  if  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I 
have  occasionally  found  the  following  list  of 
words  helpful  to  pupils  who  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  memorising  the  “  opposite  numbers/’ 
I  cannot  find  any  word  to  help  with  O  and  OW, 
but  this  does  not  present  much  difficulty. 


CH  e  ST 
AR  ma  GH 
M  a  SH 


P  i  TH 
WH  ip  S 


Q  ue  ER 
OU  T 
U  s  ING 


N  ED  V  egeta  BLE 

Yours,  etc. 

Agnes  Beaven, 

Home  Teacher. 


To  the  Editor. 

Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Sir,— About  15  years  ago  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  valuable  records  of  work 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  blind  would  be  lost 
unless  gathered  together  in  a  handy  reference 
book.  So  after  consulting  with,  and  thanks  to 
the  valuable,  kind  help  of  many  friends  and 
fellow-workers,  the  first  volume  of  a  Chronolo¬ 
gical  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind,  dealing  with 
all  existing  records,  beginning  with  the  fourth 
century  in  the  main  section  and  3500  b.c.  in  the 
Appendix  entitled  “  The  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,”  and  finishing  at  the  end  of  1930,  was 
published  in  January,  1932. 

Thanks  to  a  subsidy  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  book  was  sold  below 
cost  price  at  5s.  a  copy.  There  are  still  a  few 
hundred  copies  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Institute  at  the  reduced  price  of  2s.  6d. 
a  copy. 

As  there  were  so  many  persons  who  helped 
to  compile  the  book — for  instance,  Dr.  Edward 
Allen,  the  distinguished  American  educationist  f 
Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company  ; 
Mr.  B.  D.  MacGregor,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  ; 
the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  Miss  Mary  Thomas,  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Information  Bureau — I 
cannot  be  accused  of  conceit  when  I  say  that  if 
any  of  your  readers  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the 
book,  they  will  not  regret  spending  2s.  6d.  now 
Before  the  remaining  copies  are  sold  out. 
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There  is  often  no  need  to  say  what  is  so  often 
said  :  “I  wonder  if  any  one  has  tried  this,  that 
or  the  other  ?  ”  Look  in  the  Index  of  the 
Chronology,  and  it  may  tell  an  enquirer  if,  when 
and  where  it  was  tried. 

I  am  now  once  more,  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Mary  Thomas,  well  on  with  the  preparation  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Chronology,  and  shall 
be  very  grateful  if  Headmasters,  Managers  and 
Secretaries  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  would 
send  me  an}^  facts  connected  with  the  bodies  for 
which  they  are  responsible  which  they  consider 
worth  recording  in  connection  with  events  since 
1930,  and  mentioning  if  they  could  lend  me  any 
photographs  of  outstanding  interest  which  they 
consider  worth  reproducing.  Any  advice,  help 
or  criticism  of  the  existing  volume  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Those  willing  to  help  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  me  at  19,  Crawford  Street, 
London,  W.i.  Yours,  etc., 

Henry  J.  Wagg. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — 

H.  K.  Picard,  a  member  of  the  voluntary 
staff  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
for  more  than  15  years.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
Braille  career  he  managed  to  combine  a  busy 
city  life  with  his  voluntary  work,  and  he  would 
take  his  Braille  machine  to  the  office  daily  in 
the  hope  of  finding  time  to  transcribe  a  few 
sheets  of  Braille.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Picard  has  held  the  record  for  writing  the 
largest  number  of  books  for  the  Institute’s 
Students'  Library  in  one  year,  and  during  the 
many  years  he  worked  for  the  Institute  he 
transcribed  more  than  450  volumes,  chiefly  law 
books  and  history.  During  his  last  painful  ill¬ 
ness  he  continued  to  work  slowly,  and  it  was  only 
for  the  last  few  weeks  before  his  death  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  Braille  entirely.  His 
interest  in  the  Institute  and  its  work  will  always 
be  remembered,  and  the  great  number  of  books 
he  produced  will  continue  to  fulfil  their  useful 
purpose  for  many  years  to  come. 

Jacob  Hill,  of  Nenthead,  a  popular  preacher 
in  the  dales  and  cities  of  the  North  for  nearly 
60  years.  He  lost  his  sight  in  childhood  as  the 
result  of  an  accident,  and  from  childhood  he  was 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Sunday  school,  in  which  he  became  teacher  and 
eventually  superintendent.  He  conducted  the 
harvest  festival  services  at  the  Benwell  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  Newcastle,  for  24  years  in 
succession,  and  mission  services  at  Middles¬ 
brough,  Allendale  and  elsewhere.  On  the  day 
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before  he  died,  after  a  life  spent  in  doing  good, 
he  said  with  a  smile  that  he  “  had  had  a  good 
innings." 

Lord  Newton,  whose  recently  published 
Retrospection  was  reviewed  in  our  February 
issue.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Talking 
Book,  and  found  great  solace  in  it  during  the 
past  few  months,  when  blindness  and  increased 
bodily  infirmity  seriously  narrowed  his  activities. 
The  fact  that  Retrospection  had  been  chosen  by 
the  Talking  Book  Committee  for  recording 
greatly  pleased  Jiim. 

G.  L.  L.  Levin,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  J.P.,  aged 
50.  He  was  appointed  Honorary  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  National  Institute’s  Guest  House  for 
Blind  Women  at  Leamington  in  1929,  and  his 
services  will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by  the 
residents  at  the  Guest  House  but  by  the  poor 
in  and  around  Leamington  to  whom  he  has  been 
a  real  friend. 

W.  L.  Gane,  Chairman,  East  London  School 
for  the  Blind.  An  appreciation  of  his  work  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 

PERSONALIA 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  Mr.  C.  T.  Budgett,  who 
for  41  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  blind  people  of  Bristol, 
announced  his  intention  to  retire.  A  resolution 
was  placed  on  record  expressing  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Budgett’s  long  and  notable  service. 
Reference  was  made  to  his  able  and  genial 
chairmanship  of  the  Blind  Asylum  for  many 
years,  and  the  resolution  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  gracious  influence  he  has  exercised 
will  remain  as  a  cherished  heritage  and  an 
inspiration  for  years  to  come  among  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  associated  with 
him."  *  *  * 

Streatham  Congregational  Church  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  blind  organist,  Mr.  Richard  Aldridge, 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.  He  is  a  young  man,  still 
in  his  thirties,  and  comes  to  Streatham  from 
Bermondsey  Parish  Church,  where  he  has  been 
organist  for  two  years.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  he  was  a  pupil  of  Percy  Waller  and 
Stuart  Macpherson,  and  he  studied  choir- 
training  at  the  School  of  English  Music  at 
Chislehurst.  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  William  L.  Gibson  has  been  appointed 
Music  Master  at  St.  Michael’s  College,  Tenbury 
Wells,  Worcestershire.  The  appointment  is  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is 
blind,  takes  up  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  term.  In  addition  to  his  responsibilities 


as  tutor  in  piano  playing,  he  becomes  a  member 
of  the  College  Church  Choir,  whose  elaborate 
daily  Services  are  of  cathedral  standard.  His 
previous  experience  at  Brompton  Parish  Church 
as  solo  bass  well  fits  him  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  new  position. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  E.  Rhodes,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
of  Newstead,  Holly  Walk,  Leamington  Spa,  has 
agreed  to  act,  in  a  honorary  capacity,  as  Medical 
Adviser  to  the  National  Institute’s  Guest  House 
for  Blind  Women  at  Leamington,  in  place  of  the 
late  Dr.  G.  L.  L.  Levin,  whose  death  is  an¬ 
nounced  on  this  page.  During  Dr.  Levin’s  illness, 
since  early  January,  Dr.  Rhodes  has  been  most 
attentive  and  kind  to  the  residents  at  the  Guest 
House. 


DIRECTORY  OF  AGENCIES  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  1938  EDITION 

CORRIGENDA 


THE  attention  of  readers  is  directed  to  some 
additions  and  corrections  to  the  Supple¬ 
ment  included  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon  bearing  the  above  title. 

1.  Additions. 

Directory  of  Agencies 

Page 

number 

39  LONDON  Cordwainers’  Company,  7,  New 

Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C.2. 

55  MANCHESTER  Henshaw’s  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Office  address  as  given  in  the 
Directory. 

School  department  :  Hardwick 
Hall,  near  Shrewsbury. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home  :  Hare 
Hill,  Macclesfield. 

77  WINCHESTER  Hampshire  Association  for  the 

Care  of  the  Blind,  81,  North 
Walls,  Winchester. 


2.  Corrections. 


Supplement  Page  number. 


1  IPSWICH 

2  LONDON 

3  PORTSMOUTH 

4  SWANSEA 


East  Suffolk  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  15,  St.  Helen’s 
Street,  Ipswich. 

Ipswich  Blind  Society,  45,  Nor¬ 
wich  Street  (as  given  in  Direct¬ 
ory  page  28). 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Associa¬ 
tion,  Willing  House,  356,  Gray’s 
Inn  Road,  W.C.  Tel.  Terminus 
1604. 

Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind,  182,  Fratton  Road, 
Portsmouth  (as  in  Directory). 

Swansea  and  South  Wales  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  116,  Eaton 


Crescent,  Swansea. 

(The  word  “  Southampton  ”  was 
erroneously  included  in  the  title 
given.) 

Notice  of  any  further  changes  of  address  will 
be  given  in  The  New  Beacon. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  repre¬ 
sent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
and  are  applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Dances:  s.  d. 

18652  Albrecht,  Gallop  and  Jurgens.  Elmer’s 

Tune,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  ..  06 

18653  Gay,  N.  There’s  something  about  that 

Town,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  .  .  06 

18654  Heath,  M.  and  T.  That  lovely  Week¬ 

end,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  06 

18655  Noel,  A.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  06 

Organ : 

18649  Greene,  Maurice.  Voluntary  in  C  minor 

(arr.  by  J.  E.  West)  .  .  .  .  .  .  06 

18651  Handel.  Concerto  in  F  (The  Cuckoo 
and  the  Nightingale)  (arr.  by  L.  J. 

Blake)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

18650  Stanford.  Epithalamium  (No.  5  of  Six 

Occasional  Preludes)  .  .  .  .  06 

18643  Wood,  Charles.  Prelude  on  “  Old  132nd 

Psalm  ”  .  .  .  .  ,  .  . .  06 


MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  LIBRARY. 

Theory : 

574  Trinity  College  of  Music.  Specimen  Diploma 
Papers  set  for  Rudiments  and  Harmony  and 
Teaching  and  Form,  January,  April  and  July, 
1941- 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  52.  The  Case  of  the  Abominable  Snowman,  by 

Nicholas  Blake.  3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

An  exceptionally  well -written  detective  storv 
which  begins  with  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  a 
cat,  providing  Nigel  Strangeways  with  the  first  clue 
in  one  of  his  greatest  murder  hunts. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4556-4560  The  Card,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  5  vols. 

(Limited  Edition). 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 


Theology : 

Williams,  R.  R.  The  Christian  Religion 

Political : 

Chambers,  J.  D.  Dictators 
Wedgwood,  C.  Josiah.  Forever  Freedom 

Psychology : 

Kenyon,  Frank.  Myth  of  the  Mind 

Hebrew : 

Numbers 

Deuteronomy 

History : 

Binns,  L.  Elliott.  Reformation  in  England 
Powicke,  F.  M.  Reformation  in  England 
Stern- Rubarth,  Edgar.  A  Short  History  of  the 
Germans 


Vols. 

I 

3 

3 


2 

O 


3 

2 


*7 


Biography : 

Churchill,  Winston.  Great  Contemporaries 
Jefferies,  Richard.  Story  of  my  Heart 
Graves,  Robert.  Lawrence  and  the  Arabs 
Mussolini,  Benito.  My  Autobiography 


4 

2 

4 

4 


Vols. 

Ecclestone.  Eric.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  .  .  . .  2 

Geography  and  Travel : 

Dower,  K.  Gandar.  The  Spotted  Lion  .  .  4 

Hooper,  A.  S.  Through  Soviet  Russia  .  .  2 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik.  The  Home  of  Mankind  .  .  5 

Miscellaneous : 

Dent,  Edwrard  J.  Opera  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 


Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s  ) 


 » 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind : 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  war. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  (sighted),  from  candidates 
possessing  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind. 

Salary  ^175  rising  by  annual  increments  of  ^12  10s. 
to  £250  per  annum,  with  travelling  and  subsistence 
allowance. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  a  medical 
examination  and  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Superannuation  Act,  1937. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
County  Medical  Officer,  County  Offices,  Aylesbury,  and 
must  be  returned  to  him  by  Saturday,  25th  April,  1942, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials. 

GUY  R.  CROUCH, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

County  Hall,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

2nd  April,  1942. 


HOME  VISITING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Those  interested  in  Blind  Welfare,  and  who  desire 
to  qualify  for  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars  of  a  Correspondence 
Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
enclosing  2jd.  stamp. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  EXETER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Instructor  of 
Basketry  and  Chair  Seating,  able  to  instruct  Trainees- 
for  vocational  work,  and  also  to  teach' Light  Basketry, 
etc.,  to  Senior  School  Pupils.  Applicants  should 
possess  the  Craft  Instructors’  Diploma,  or  will  be 
required  to  take  the  examination  within  two  years  of 
appointment.  Apply  stating  experience,  salary 
required  and  age,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  the 
Secretary,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter,  not  later  than 
30th  April,  1942. 
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UNITING  THE  HANDICAPPED. 

By  ANNE  KEEBLE 

MANY  problems  of  blind  welfare  can  be  attributed  to  two  main  causes  :  [a)  lack  of 

understanding  by  the  sighted  ;  and  ( b )  limited  channels  of  information  for  the  blind 
person,  and  for  those  occupied  in  his  welfare.  Wider  co-operation  between  all  the 
|  parties  concerned  would  overcome  many  of  these  present  difficulties. 

I  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  a  third  aspect  of  co-operation  is  introduced  ;  one 
I  seldom  discussed  at  present,  but  likely  to  become  important  in  the  post-War  future, 
I  i.e.,  the  need  for  closer  unity  between  the  social  services  for  the  three  main  handi- 
l  capped  sections  :  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled. 

How  can  the  first  links  of  a  vast  co-operative  movement  be  made  ? 

The  daily  Press  is  not  interested  in  potted  lectures  on  the  merits  and  misunderstanding  of  any 
one  section  of  the  community.  Even  the  serious  journals  of  limited  scope  must  now  count  their 
precious  word  space.  Yet  there  is  much  pioneer  work  afoot  during  this  war  period.  Many  people 
are  making  plans  for  the  future,  and  many  others  are  athirst  for  knowledge. 

The  Beveridge  Committee,  in  reviewing  all  the  social  services,  will  probably  seek  fuller  equality 
for  all  sections  of  the  handicapped.  The  suggested  new  social  insurance  scheme  would  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  present  financial  pre-occupations  of  blind  welfare  work.  These  post-War 
plans  are  of  vital  interest  to  social  workers,  who,  for  all  their  specialised  experience,  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  uniting  with  colleagues  in  other  branches  for  topical  discussions. 

Meanwhile,  the  gap  between  blind  and  sighted  has  not  appreciably  lessened  even  at  this  period 
of  man-power  shortage.  There  are,  as  the  Editorial  in  the  April  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  confirmed, 
many  blind  people  seeking  vainly  for  war  work  because  busy  employers  are  reluctant  to  “  take  a 
risk.”  Too  often  they  have  no  faith  in  the  potential  ability  of  the  blind,  having  at  most  a  sketchy 
idea  of  (a)  the  assistance  available  through  the  welfare  authorities,  and  (ft)  the  achievements  of  ordinary 
blind  people. 

An  individual  blessed  with  influential  friends  may  obtain  some  sentimental  publicity.  Here  and 
there  it  becomes  known  that  a  blind  person  is  holding  a  war  job  on  merit,  but  such  published  knowledge 
is  rare  enough  to  be  negligible  as  propaganda.  Both  types  tend  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

Thus  we  find  the  ordinary  adult  who  loses  his  sight  at  an  age  when  he  cannot  be  offered  lengthy 
training,  with  no  alternative  to  an  idle  life  on  domiciliary  assistance.  His  natural  abilities  could  be 
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stimulated  and  made  available  for  many  new 
occupations,  but  he  needs  regular  inspiration  if 
he  is  successfully  to  overcome  the  sense  of 
frustrated  helplessness  in  his  first  depressing 
years  of  blindness.  At  present,  his  knowledge  of 
the  achievements  of  others,  or  even  of  the  full 
ramifications  of  blind  welfare,  is  confined  to 
Braille  book  reports  or  gossipy  visitors. 

Then  there  is  the  semi-independent  person, 
ineligible  for  domiciliary  assistance,  who  resents 
the  intrusion  of  a  stranger,  however  kindly,  into 
his  home,  He  often  refuses  to  be  taught 
Braille.  Is  he  to  be  denied  any  other  source 
of  inspiration  in  his  very  real  need  ? 

One  channel  of  information  remains  open  to 
all,  the  B.B.C.  What  an  inestimable  boon  a 
weekly  radio  feature  of  special  interest  would 
be ! 

Broadcast  knowledge  would  also  make  the 
general  public  more  intelligently  aware  of  the 
blind  person’s  capabilities,  and  less  liable  to 
the  sentimental  pity  which  he  hates.  It  would 
unite  scattered  welfare  workers  and  administra¬ 
tive  bodies.  It  would  give  lonely  Home 
Teachers  excellent  opportunity  for  widening 
their  knowledge. 

While  many  thorns  of  dispute  would  need 
censorship  to  avoid  discontent,  a  wide  variety 
of  talks  of  constructive  interest  imfnediately 
present  themselves.  For  example  : — • 

(1)  The  work  of  a  school  teacher  for  blind 
children. 

(2)  Methods  of  a  blind  poultry  keeper. 

(3)  Hints  by  a  blind  gardener  on  his  problems. 

(4)  Ophthalmological  research. 

(5)  What  a  Sunshine  Home  means. 

(6)  Introduction  to  Braille. 

(7)  A  visit  to  a  blind  workshop. 

(8)  A  blind  man  on  sighted  work. 

(9)  The  activities  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

(10)  Literary  and  musical  efforts  of  blind 
authors,  etc. 

And  if  74,000  blind  people,  plus  innumerable 
friends,  seem  a  small  percentage  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  monopolise  a  small  weekly  programme 
why  not  unite  the  three  handicap  services  ? 

Many  handicapped  people  dovetail  into  two 
or  more  sections,  such  as  the  blind-deaf,  deaf- 
crippled,  and  blind-crippled. 

Blind  Welfare  takes  predominant  place  with 
such  people  at  present  because  the  economic 
problem  is  most  satisfactorily  dealt  with  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  infer  that  Blind  Welfare  is  the  all  round 
superior  in  all  forms  of  their  activities.  Handi¬ 
cap  services  such  as  the  Royal  Association  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Central  Council 
for  the  Care  of  Cripples,  are  the  pioneers  of 
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the  deaf  and  crippled,  as  were  the  old  voluntary 
Blind  Societies  who  helped  Blind  Welfare  to 
its  present  official  status.  They  may  have 
much  valuable  help  to  give  us.  Certainly  the 
true  spirit  of  public  service  would  be  advanced 
by  more  co-operation.  There  is  tremendous 
need  for  the  pooling  of  information  during  this 
war  period,  so  that  inequalities  can  be  cleared 
in  advance  for  the  post-War  reforms. 

And  what  better  medium  than  a  B.B.C. 
feature  programme  to  unite  us,  with  Blind 
Welfare  as  the  first  successfully  established 
section,  taking  the  initiative  ? 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Century  of  Progress  in  the  West  of  England 

The  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  1839,  an<3  its  present  headmaster, 
Mr.  Prince,  has  put  together  an  interesting 
summary  of  its  history,  showing  how  in  the  years 
that  separate  Joseph  Stocke,  aged  12  (who  in 
1838  read  aloud  a  portion  of  St.  John’s  Gospel 
“  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  ”  of  those 
assembled  to  hear  him),  from  the  schoolboys 
of  to-day,  steady  progress  has  been  made. 
Among  outstanding  events  in  the  school's 
history  was  a  visit  from  Dr.  Armitage  in  1880, 
and  his  recommendation  that  no  children  under 
14  should  be  put  to  handicraft  work  (presumably 
by  way  of  training)  but  should  give  all  their 
time  to  educational  subjects,  “  with  drill  and 
athletic  exercises.”  In  1882  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  adoption  of  Braille  v 
in  place  of  Lucas  type,  and  with  the  decision 
to  make  Braille  the  medium  of  instruction,  a 
new  period  in  the  school’s  history  began.  A 
field  for  recreation  in  1910,  dancing  for  the  girls 
in  1913,  swimming  for  both  boys  and  girls  in 
1920,  and  the  first  school  sports  day  in  1921 
show  how  Dr.  Armitage’s  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  physical  education  came  to  take 
its  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the  school.  In 
the  last  paragraphs  of  his  survey,  Mr.  Prince 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  normal  blind  boy  of 
to-day,  reading,  and  writing  Braille  with  ease, 
able  to  type  a  letter,  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  tools,  taking  part  in  many  out-of¬ 
school  activities  such  as  debating  and  dramatic 
work,  keen  on  running  and  outdoor  games,  able 
to  swim.  “  The  school  for  the  blind  to-day  is 
'  a  place  of  ceaseless  activity  .  .  .  where  work 
is  willingly  performed  because  it  is  attractive, 
and  where  games  are  played  with  the  animation 
and  noisy  accompaniment  common  to  children 
more  fortunately  endowed.” 
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Damage  to  Blind  Institutions  in  Recent 
Air  Raids. — Damage  to  agencies  for  the 
blind  caused  by  recent  air  raids  is  reported 
from  Norwich,  Exeter  and  York.  At  Norwich 
the  Basket  and  Brush  Shops  of  the  Norwich 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  demolished  and 
the  whole  Institution  has  been  affected.  All 
residents  have  been  temporarily  evacuated  and 
all  workers  for  the  time  being  are  unemployed. 
In  Exeter  the  Branch  office  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  destroyed, 
but  Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  the  Secretary,  is  carrying 
on  as  usual  with  temporary  offices  at  the  Devon 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Church  House, 
Cathedral  Close,  Exeter.  At  Yoik,  the  York¬ 
shire  School  for  the  Blind  was  damaged  and 
had  one  wing  burned  out,  but  it  will  be  able  to 
re-open  shortly.  Fortunately,  no  casualties 
amongst  the  blind  community  are  reported,  but 
in  Exeter  Miss  E.  Langhorne,  a  home  teacher 
and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Langhorne, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Choristers’  School, 
was  killed. 

Blind  on  War  Work. — Negotiations  between 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  may  lead  to  sightless  workers 
being  given  a  bigger  share  in  the  national  war 
effort.  The  Institute  has  produced  evidence  to 
show  how  varied  might  be  the  contribution  of 
our  seventy  thousand  adult  blind. 

One  example  quoted  came  from  Birmingham. 
When  the  Royal  Institution’s  workshops  there 
were  held  up  by  lack  of  supplies  from  the  Far 
East,  a  number  of  the  blind  employees  set  out 
in  search  of  other  work.  Of  29  men  among 
them,  most  got  work  in  armament  factories  ; 
the  jobs  taken  on  by  the  others  included  those 
of  carpenter,  telephonist,  canvasser,  basket- 
maker,  and  full-time  A.R.P.  worker.  Two  be¬ 
came  draymen,  and  three  went  into  a  malthouse. 
Six  of  the  girls  were  engaged  by  a  firm  of  car¬ 
burettor  makers. 

Blind  Girl's  Money-Raising  Teddy  Bear. — A 

teddy  bear,  knitted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Beckett, 
a  blind  girl  of  Largy,  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim,  was 
auctioned  for  the  Red  Cross  recently  at  a  sale 
organised  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Ulster 
Farmers’  Union.  The  donor  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  sold  for  less  than  5s.  6d.,  but  the 
first  bid  for  it  was  a  pound,  and  it  was  bought 
and  resold  again  and  again  for  twenty  times  its 
value  and  realised  the  sum  of  £41  10s.  It  was 
sold  again  in  another  sale  in  Ballinderry  and 
the  last  purchaser  returned  the  teddy  bear  to 


its  maker.  So  the  money-raising  teddy  bear  is 
once  more  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Beckett. 

The  “ Braille  Packet.’ ’ — The  Braille  Club  Com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  discontinue  at  the  end 
of  June  the  issue  of  the  Braille  Packet ,  published 
for  the  proprietors  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  This  monthly  magazine  was 
founded  and  edited  by  the  late  Miss  Ethel  Z. 
Grimwood  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  last 
year,  and  since  then  war-time  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  production  have  been  many. 
The  magazine  consisted  of  articles  from  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  on  current  topics  and 
has  been  much  appreciated  by  Braille  readers. 

Blind  Make  Fancy  Clogs. — Blind  workmen  at 
Sheffield  Corporation  workshops  are  making 
clogs  for  women  in  war  factories. 

Introduced  some  years  ago  as  a  sideline,  the 
demand  is  now  so  great  that  extra  men  are 
being  trained.  Every  kind  of  clog  is  made, 
although  the  greatest  demand  is  for  women’s  clogs. 

It  takes  several  years  thoroughly  to  train  a 
blind  person  to  make  clogs,  but  once  they  get 
into  the  way  of  it  they  are  adept. 

The  clogs  include  those  used  by  navvies, 
colliery,  and  abattoir  workers,  tar  sprayers, 
brewery  men  and  women,  gardeners,  and 
sewerage  workers,  and  a  sideline  is  a  special 
sabot,  or  overclog,  for  steel  workers.  But  the 
department  is  concentrating  particularly  on 
coloured  and  fancy  clogs  for  the  women. 

British  Blind  Welfare  Film  in  India. — News 
has  reached  London  of  the  success  in  India  of 
the  10-minute  film  produced  and  circulated  by 
the  British  Council  entitled  “  Out  of  the  Night : 
What  England  Does  for  the  Blind.”  The  film  was 
released  at  the  New  Empire  Theatre,  Calcutta, 
on  23rd  January  and  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  large  audiences.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  All-India  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  was  keenly  interested  and  arranged  a 
special  view  of  the  film  on  8th  February,  at 
which  the  Hon.  Mr.  S.  K.  Basu,  Minister, 
Government  of  Bengal,  presided,  and  about 
500  distinguished  people  were  present.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  prepare  versions  of  the 
film  in  the  vernaculars,  so  that  it  can  be  shown 
and  thoroughly  understood  in  different  parts 
of  India. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  gave 
special  facilities  for  taking  several  of  the  pictures 
in  this  film,  which  covers  the  care  and  education 
of  children,  training  for  trades  and  professions, 
etc. 
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"  1  ^ROM  the  evidence  of  Wales,”  says  a 

rH  writer  in  the  current  issue  of  Whitaker’s 

JL  Almanack,  "  where  241  or  more 
per  100,000  of  the  population  are 
registered  as  blind  without  any  cause 
of  the  excess  being  so  far  discoverable  (the  rate 
in  England  and  Wales  is  given  as  181  per  100,000) 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  registration  in  England 
is  incomplete.” 

The  statement  was  sufficiently  arresting  to 
make  at  least  one  reader  anxious  to  know  more. 
A  few  calculations  showed,  however,  that  a  wide 
variation  existed  between  one  Welsh  county 
and  another,  the  rate  in  Merionethshire  being 
only  157  per  100,000,  which  reference  to  the 
table  given  at  the  end  of  this  article  shows  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  in  the  majority 
of  English  counties,  while  in  Cardigan  the  rate 
soars  to  391  per  100,000. 

Merioneth  and  Cardigan  are  neighbours,  and 
the  divergence  is  puzzling.  There  are  no 
industries  in  Cardigan  which  might  be  expected 
to  cause  a  large  number  of  cases  of  blindness. 
Both  are  mainly  agricultural ;  both  have  a 
western  coastline  and  in  neither  is  there  any 
large  town.  In  both  counties  summer  visitors 
are  a  source  of  income  ;  in  both  housing  in 
many  country  districts  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty.  In  both  coun¬ 
ties  there  is  a  scattered  population,  often  living 
in  mountainous  or  hilly  districts,  away  from 
railways,  and  with  infrequent  bus  services. 

Isolation  may  have  two  opposite  effects  so 
far  as  blindness  is  concerned.  The  isolated 
person  whose  sight  is  so  defective  as  to  qualify 
him  to  come  within  the  technical  definition  of 
blindness  does  not  come  into  contact  with  other 
blind  people  in  the  same  way  as  the  town- 
dweller,  and  he  may  therefore  remain  ignorant 
of  the  advantages  of  registration.  He  may  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  pension  at  40,  of  possible 
financial  assistance  from  the  local  authority,  of 
free  wireless  licence  or  provision  of  wireless 
sets.  He  often  lives  far  from  the  nearest  eye- 
hospital,  and  fares  may  be  prohibitive  ;  he  is 
disinclined  to  take  time  off  from  work  to  have 
his  eyes  examined,  for  stock  must  be  fed  and 
crops  harvested,  and  a  journey  to  a  far-away 
town  is  apt  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Conversely,  the  distance  from  a  hospital  some¬ 
times  leads  to  names  being  placed  upon  a 
register  of  the  blind  by  a  medical  practitioner 
with  but  limited  experience  of  ophthalmology, 
and  persons  are  certified  who,  after  examination 


by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  would  not  be  regarded 
as  coming  within  the  definition  of  blindness. 
Similarly  it  may  be  that  persons  suffering  from 
such  diseases  as  operable  cataract  are  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  register,  when  hospital 
treatment  might  remove  them  from  it. 

At  the  time  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  published  its  Report  (1936),  Caer¬ 
narvon,  Denbigh,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth  had  voluntary  hospitals  with  ophthal¬ 
mic  departments,  providing  in-patient  treatment ; 
Cardigan  and  Monmouth  had  an  ophthalmic 
department  with  consulting  hours  on  certain 
days  of  the  week.  The  return  did  not  claim  to 
be  quite  complete,  nor  did  it  include  hospitals 
administered  by  local  authorities,  but  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  13  Welsh  counties,  Anglesey, 
Flint,  Merioneth,  Brecknock,  Radnor  and  Pem¬ 
broke  found  no  place  on  the  list,  suggests  that 
hospital  treatment  is  not  easily  accessible  in 
some  areas. 

Only  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
registers  of  the  blind  could  either  confirm  or 
controvert  the  statement  in  ‘‘Whitaker.”  Such  a 
study  might  throw  light  on  such  questions  as  the 
following  : — Are  the  higher  ratios  of  blindness 
due  anywhere  to  higher  ratios  of  old  age  in  the 
population  ?  What  proportion  is  due  to 
cataract  ?  Is  there  much  blindness  due  to' 
accident,  and  does  it  seem  to  be  accident 
associated  with  particular  trades  ?  Is  the  register 
of  blind  persons  kept  up  to  date,  or  are  cases 
once  placed  upon  it  allowed  to  remain  in¬ 
definitely  without  re-examination  ?  Is  registra¬ 
tion  uniform  and  is  Form  B.D.  8  in  general  use  ? 
Is  certification  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  usual  ? 
Does  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Referee  service 
was  only  once  used  in  Wales  in  the  year 
1940-41  throw  any  light  upon  the  problem  ? 
“  In  some  areas,”  says  the  Report  of  the  Wales 
and  Monmouth  Regional  Council  for  that  year, 
“  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  reverse  the  medical  opinion 
given  locally.”  Do  local  authorities  in  all 
areas  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1925,  empowering  local 
authorities  to  make  arrangements  for  assisting 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  treatment 
of  blind  persons  or  persons  suffering  from  disease 
or  injury  to  the  eyes  ?  In  a  recently  published 
Ministry  of  Health  Report  on  Tuberculosis  in 
Wales  and  Monmouth,  mention  is  made  of  “  the 
inequalities  and  variation  in  administration  in 
Wales  ”  and  of  “  a  great  disparity  among  local 
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authorities  in  the  standard  of  performance  of 
public  health  services/’  Has  this  any  bearing 
on  the  question  ?  Is  there  any  association  of 
high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  and  of  certain 
other  diseases  in  western  areas,  and  the  high 
rate  of  blindness  ?  And  does  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  highest  returns  of  blindness  per  100,000 
come  from  Welsh  counties  like  Anglesey, 
Caernarvon  and  Pembroke  and  the  English 
county  of  Cornwall,  where  geographical  isolation 
might  encourage  inter-marriage,  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? 


Three  of  the  northern  English  counties  have 
a  surprisingly  low  rate  (Northumberland,  West¬ 
morland  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire) 
while  two  of  their  neighbours  (Cumberland  and 
the  North  Riding)  are  among  the  highest.  Of 
the  county  boroughs,  why  should  Coventry  have 
a  rate  of  only  m  per  100,000,  while  Brighton 
and  Hastings,  with  rates  of  275  and  302 
respectively,  are  near  the  top  of  the  scale  ? 
There  are  many  puzzles  which  perhaps  could 
be  solved  by  those  with  local  knowledge,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  comments  of 
those  most  competent  to  explain. 


NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PER  100,000  OF  THE 
POPULATION  IN  THE  COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


The  blind  population  is  taken  from  returns  of  the  Counties  Associations  for  March  31st,  1941,  and  the  general  population 
figures  from  the  Census  of  1931,  or  (where  a  later  figure  is  available)  from  the  Local  Government  Manual,  1938. 


Northern  Regional 
Area 

Southern  Regional 
Area 

Western  Regional 
Area 

Wales 

Group  1.  Under  150 

Counties 

Yorkshire  (E.  Riding)  124 

Surrey 

137 

None 

• 

None 

Northumberland  .  . 

125 

Worcestershire 

138 

Westmorland 

127 

Nottinghamshire 

139 

Hertfordshire 

139 

Warwickshire 

142 

Leicestershire 

145 

Berkshire 

147 

, 

Buckinghamshire 

147 

Middlesex 

149 

Isle  of  Ely 

149 

County  Boroughs 

Darlington 

123 

Coventry 

hi 

None 

None 

Doncaster 

143 

Smethwick  .  . 

125 

Rochdale  . . 

148 

West  Bromwich 

126 

Birmingham.  . 

128 

Eastbourne  .  . 

137 

Derby 

140 

Walsall 

144 

Grimsby 

149 

Group  2.  150-199 

Counties 

Cheshire  .  . 

164 

Oxfordshire  .  . 

152 

Gloucester  . .  . .  178 

Merioneth 

•  •  157 

Durham  . . 

193 

Northamptonshire 

152 

Wiltshire  , .  . .  185 

Flint  .  . 

.  .  195 

Cambridgeshire 

153 

Montgomery  .  . 

. .  198 

Hampshire  . . 

153 

Holland  (Lines) 

153 

Kent  .  . 

155 

Isle  of  Wight 

158 

Staffordshire . . 

161 

Essex 

167 

Lindsey  (Lines) 

168 

Kesteven  (Lines) 

168 

London 

175 

Shropshire  . . 

176 

West  Sussex. . 

178 

Derbyshire  . . 

184 

East  Sussex  . . 

185 

(1 Continued  on 
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Number  of  blind  per  100,000  of  the  population  in  county  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  county  boroughs  in  certain  northern  and  midland  areas,  only  the 
symbols  and  totals  are  given  on  the  map,  and  the  names  of  the  boroughs  themselves  are  given 
below  • — 


//fee 

LANCASHIRE  i  ^ 


Under  150 

Rochdale 

150/199 

Manchester 
Barrow 
Southport 
St.  Helens 

200/250 

Liverpool 

Bury 

Salford 

Oldham 

Wigan 

Blackburn 

Bootle  f\ 

Burnley  * 

Warrington 

Blackpool 

Over  250 

Bolton 

Preston 

YORKSHIRE  (W  Riding) 

Under  150  Doncaster 
150/199  Sheffield 
200  /250  Barnsley 
Leeds 

Huddersfield 

Bradford 

Rotherham 

Wakefield 

Dewsbury 

Over  250  Halifax 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
Under  150 


150/199 


Smethwick 
W.  Bromwich 
Walsall 

Burton-on-Trent 

Wolverhampton 

Stoke-on-Trent 


CHESHIRE 


CARLISLE 


w 


BELOW  150 
150-199 
200-250 
OVER  250 


CZ3 


NEWCASTLE  ■ 
GATESHEAD  E3 


DARLINGTON  d 


TYNEMOUTH 
S. SHIELDS  ■ 
SUNDERLAND 


.HARTLEPOOL  EZ> 
MIDDLESBROUGH  ^ 


%  _  _ 


lancs  : 
□  1  E3  io’' 
04  m2 


W.  RIDING  NY0RKE3 
(YORK)  { 

□  i  m? 

01  HI 

y 


'  -  \ 
^  /  ' 


150/199 


200/250 


Wallasey 

Stockport 

Birkenhead 

Chester 

WARWICK 


Under  150 


Coventry 
Birmingham 

M  ERTHYR  TYDVIL ! 
SWANSEA  ^ 

NEWPORT] 

:ardifFj 


CHESHIRE  | 

□  0E3I 
22*3  «|cr  \ 

STAFFS  l  NOTTINGHAM 
\  d3  E30‘\  DERBY  □ 

)  r-r\  LEICESTER 

? 

Dudley  /Warwick) 

m  \  Si—  9 J  NORTHAMPTON 
*k  ^0  — 

WORCESTER 


GRIMSBY  □ 
LINCOLN  ^  * 


NORWICH  ■ 

G.  YARMOUTH 


Oa 


GLOUCESTER 
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Northern  Regional 

Southern  Regional 

Western  Regional 

|  Wales 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Grcnp  2.  150-199  ( cont .) 

Norfolk 

190 

Huntingdonshire 

•  • 

192 

West  Suffolk . . 

•  • 

195 

Soke  of  Peterborough 

198 

Bedfordshire  (N. 

&  S.) 

199 

County  Boroughs 
Wallasey  . . 

I51 

West  Ham  .  . 

154 

Bristol 

..  177 

Swansea 

•  •  156 

Stockport  . . 

160 

East  Ham 

156 

Gloucester 

189 

Newport 

186 

Sheffield  . . 

164 

Southend 

156 

York 

164 

Dudley 

159 

Manchester 

165 

Croydon 

163 

Barrow 

169 

Burton 

163 

Carlisle 

178 

Reading 

164 

Southport . . 

179 

Wolverhampton 

168 

Hull 

187 

Bournemouth 

171 

Birkenhead 

189 

Lincoln 

175 

St.  Helens . . 

192 

Nottingham  . . 

180 

Middlesbrough 

195 

Canterbury  .  . 

181 

Oxford 

185 

Worcester 

189 

Leicester 

193 

Stoke 

195 

Group  3.  200-250 

Counties 

Glamorgan 

Yorkshire  (W.  Riding) 

205 

East  Suffolk  . . 

•  • 

212 

Dorset 

. .  203 

202 

Lancashire 

209 

Rutland 

.  . 

229 

Devon 

..  215 

Carmarthen  .  . 

. .  214 

Cumberland 

225 

Somerset 

222 

Radnor 

220 

Yorkshire  (N.  Riding) 

234 

Monmouth 

•  .  223 

County  Boroughs 
Liverpool  .  . 

200 

Portsmouth  .  . 

200 

Plymouth 

244 

Cardiff 

. .  209 

Gateshead . . 

200 

Southampton 

•  • 

209 

Bath  .  . 

. .  250 

W.  Hartlepool 

202 

Ipswich 

•  • 

224 

Bury 

203 

Northampton 

•  • 

236 

Salford 

203 

Barnsley  . . 

204 

Leeds 

208 

Huddersfield 

209 

Chester 

211 

Oldham 

213 

Tynemouth 

213 

Bradford  .  . 

219 

Wigan 

225 

Rotherham 

229 

Blackburn . . 

231 

* 

Bootle 

236 

Burnley 

236 

Warrington 

239 

. 

Blackpool  . . 

243 

Wakefield  . . 

246 

Dewsbury  . . 

248 

Group  4.  Over  250 

Counties 

None 

Herefordshire 

•  • 

258 

Cornwall 

•  •  • •  25 1 

Denbigh 

•  •  253 

Pembroke 

. .  262 

Caernarvon 

271 

Brecknock 

•  •  299 

Anglesey 

•  •  308 

Cardigan 

•  •  39i 

County  Boroughs 
Newcastle  . . 

263 

Brighton 

•  • 

2  75 

Exeter 

. .  282 

Merthyr  Tydvil 

. .  366 

Sunderland 

270 

Hastings 

•  • 

302 

Bolton 

308 

Norwicn 

•  • 

3ii 

Halifax 

315 

Yarmouth 

•  • 

353 

South  Shields 

318 

Preston 

37° 
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BROADCASTING  LIGHT 

A  N  article  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  and  a  letter  in  this  issue  deal 
J A  with  the  interesting  and  debatable  question  :  Who  suffers  most  from  loss  of  sight 
— a  man  or  a  woman  ?  Without  joining  in  the  argument,  we  may  note  that  it  is  a 
/  ^  man  who  states  that  the  blind  woman  suffers  the  greater  hardship  and  a  woman 
who  takes  the  contrary  view.  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  each  writer  is  unconsciously 
/  swayed  by  the  chivalrous  relationship  between  the  sexes.  The  truly  masculine  and 

M  the  truly  feminine  are  always  tender  towards  each  other,  and  each  magnifies  the 

mL.  vulnerability  of  what  it  admires  and  idealises.  A  man,  whether  he  be  with  or  without 
sight,  is  in  the  position  of  witnessing  sightlessness  when  it  is  a  woman  who  is  suffering  it,  and  to  witness 
hardship  arouses  the  sympathies  more  easily  and  naturally  than  to  suffer  it.  More  often  than  not, 
hardship  hardens  the  sensibilities  and  narrows  the  intelligence,  inducing  the  vain  and  egotistic  fallacy 
of :  What  I  have  borne  others  can  bear.  There  are,  as  always,  brilliant  exceptions  to  such  a  general¬ 
isation,  and  the  history  of  Blind  Welfare  is  particularly  rich  in  outstanding  blind  men  and  women 
who  have  been  magnificent  and  sympathetic  servers  of  their  blind  fellows.  But  what  would  that 
history  be  had  it  been  deprived  of  its  waters  of  increase,  the  continuous  river  of  sympathy  from  the 
seeing,  the  onlookers,  the  witnesses  ? 


We  have  persistently  maintained  that  as  it  is  the  blind  community  itself  which  alone  can 
understand  blindness  to  the  full,  what  it  means  to  be  blind  and  what  are  the  practical  needs  of 
blindness.  Blind  Welfare  should  always  be  largely  directed  by  blind  men  and  women.  But  who 
amongst  the  blind,  had  he  the  magic  power,  would  facilitate  his  task  and  enhance  his  prestige  by 
electing  to  be  a  member  of  a  normal  community  in  a  world  of  darkness  rather  than  a  member  of  an 
abnormal  community  in  a  world  of  light  ?  Around  the  sightless  in  a  seeing  world  the  light  flows, 
and  the  duty  of  those  with  sight  is  to  direct  the  flow  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  blind  so  that 
their  intelligence  and  feeling  are  flooded  with  light.  Therein  lies  the  main  function  of  the  seeing  in 
Blind  Welfare.  In  overcoming  the  concrete  handicaps  of  blindness  the  blind  themselves  are  the 
best  guides,  but  in  overcoming  the  abstract  handicaps  of  blindness  it  is  the  seeing  who  must  lead. 


There  are  both  sightless  and  seeing  people  who  consider  the  interests  of  the  blind  would  best 
be  served  by  relegating  all  the  functions  of  Blind  Welfare  to  the  State.  There  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  in  this  direction  even  amongst  voluntary  societies,  and  many  of  the  fluid  personal  services 
formerly  given  to  the  blind  by  voluntary  helpers  have  been  exchanged  for  the  rigid  impersonal  aid 
of  a  machine.  But  while  this  tendency  may  have  improved  the  efficiency  of  Blind  Welfare  services, 
we  feel  that  it  has  endangered  their  effectiveness.  To  bring  all  the  blind  within  a  system  is  in  a  sense 
to  segregate  them  as  a  community,  bound  neatly  but  tightly  with  red  tape.  There  is  a  soullessness 
in  such  a  procedure  which  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  what  should  be  the  self-imposed  mission  of  the 
seeing — to  bring  light  to  the  blind.  Light  has  no  bounds,  and  no  .bounds  can  be  set  to  its  diffusion. 
The  more  a  blind  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  can  be  brought  to  take  an  active  part  not  in  a 
blind  community  but  in  a  seeing  world,  the  less  will  be  the  handicap  of  purely  physical  sightlessness. 
Look  around  amongst  your  blind  friends.  Do  not  those  who  bustle  about  with  the  seeing  and  join 
in  their  work  and  pleasure  seem  happier  by  far  than  those  who  seldom  venture  outside  the  limitations 
of  their  physical  handicap  ?  The  vast  importance  of  wireless  to  the  blind  is  that  it  makes  them 
partakers  in  the  movement  of  the  times.  No  one  can  be  a  recluse  who  is  personally  persuaded  by 
Churchill  or  Roosevelt  and  personally  provoked  by  Hitler  or  Haw  Haw.  Blindness  fades  to  nothing 
in  the  light,  limpid  or  lurid,  of  broadcasting.  And  what  each  personal  helper  of  the  blind  should 
always  try  to  do  is  to  broadcast  daily  light  to  the  blind. 

The  Editor. 
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WHEN  I  REMEMBER  ...  II. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


AS  we  look  back  upon  the  early  efforts 
of  those  few  earnest  men  and  women  who 
Lin  the  1870’s  were  conscious  that 
conditions  prevailing  among  the  blind 
population  were  far  from  satisfactoiy,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  genuine  concern  that  was 
apparent  in  the  practical  steps  taken  to  deal  in 
some  measure  at  least  with  the  problems  that 
then  existed.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  and  for  a  very 
considerable  time  afterwards,  any  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  handicapped  folk  had  of 
necessity  to  be  undertaken  by  a  handful  of 
devoted  and  disinterested  people,  working 
entirely  without  active  support  of  a  tangible 
nature  such  as  we  now  are  accustomed  to  accept 
from  the  State  and  the  local  authorities.  Yet 
it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
we  so  frequently  discuss  to-day  were  also  the 
deep  concern  of  the  early  pioneers  in  blind 
welfare.  Their  approach  to  such  matters  un¬ 
doubtedly  differed  materially  from  that  which  is 
adopted  to-day,  and  in  many  instances  the 
solutions  advanced  were  not  productive  of 
entirely  practical  results  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is 
abundantly  obvious  that  these  early  workers  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  were  alive  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  providing  practical  means  of 
assisting  them  to  secure  the  benefits  of  education 
and  training  for  some  form  of  employment 
which  might  give  them  at  least  a  small  measure 
of  independence  as  well  as  occupation  for  mind 
and  body. 

In  1876  a  special  committee  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  consideration  of  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  more  adequate 
training  of  the  blind.  Its  terms  of  reference, 
which  were  remarkably  comprehensive  in  view 
of  the  period  at  which  the  committee  functioned, 
dealt  not  only  with  facilities  for  employment  of 
adults,  but  also  included  an  investigation  into 
the  early  training  of  blind  children.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last-named  ;tefti,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  the  committee  were 
asked  to  consider  “  To  what  extent  should  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind  be  provided 
for  from  the  rates  or  other  public  sources  ?  ” 
We  have  indeed  progressed  very  considerably 
in  the  educational  field  since  1876,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
should  have  found  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of 
a  body  which  was  aware  of  the  needs  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  over  60  years  ago. 
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With  regard  to  the  position  of  training  for 
ultimate  employment,  this  same  committee 
reported  :  “  There  are  approximately  3>00(> 

blind  persons  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  .  .  . 
The  advantages  of  industrial  training  are  only 
available  for  about  50  adults,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  a  large  proportion  even  of  this 
small  number  are  not  permanently  resident  in 
London,  but  have  come  on  purpose  to  be 
trained.  .  .  .  The  number  of  trained  adults  for 
whom  employment  is  provided  by  Institutions 
probably  does  not  exceed  150.”  When  we 
consider  this  statement  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  conditions,  we  surely  have  every  reason  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  industrial  training  and 
employment,  even  though  we  may  still  believe 
that  more  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction. 

Here  is  a  most  interesting  observation 
extracted  from  this  same  Report:  “  The  general 
training  of  the  young  blind  should  begin  almost 
from  very  infancy.  .  .  .  Although  cases  may 
occur  in  which  it  may  be  advisable  for  children 
above  the  age  of  five  years  to  be  received  for  a 
limited  period  into  special  institutions,  it  is 
desirable  as  a  general  rule  that  they  should  be 
educated  with  the  sighted  at  ordinary  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  where  they  should  remain  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  15,  when  their  industrial 
training  .  .  .  ought  to  commence.”  The  Report 
further  states  that  the  experiment  of  educating 
the  blind  at  ordinary  schools  for  seeing  children 
had  been  conducted  for  several  years  in  Scotland, 
and  also  that  in  London  children  without  sight 
had  been  admitted  into  ordinary  schools.  The 
writers  of  this  Report  seemed  to  favour  this 
arrangement  and  gave  several  reasons  for  en¬ 
couraging  it.  This  same  question  has  been 
raised  in  recent  years,  and  we  remember  that 
very  similar  arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
idea  were  advanced  when  evidence  was  being 
taken  by  a  committee  which  was  in  operation 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  questions 
which  attract  our  attention  to-day  were  also 
under  consideration  as  far  back  as  1876.  For 
example  :  “  Only  the  amount  actually  earned 
should  be  paid  under  the  head  of  wages,  and 
any  further  sum  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance  should  be  charged  to  a  separate 
account.”  Again :  “  It  is  too  often  a  serious 
injury  to  the  blind  that  articles  made  by  them 
should  be  sold  as  ‘  blind  manufactures,’  and  it 
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would  be  an  improvement  ...  if  advantage  were 
taken  of  the  open  market  to  secure  the  sale 
of  such  articles  at  their  intrinsic  market 
value.” 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  employment 
to  note  that  the  subject  of  the  dilution  of  labour 
also  attracted  some  attention,  for  we  read  :  “It 
is  desirable  to  encourage  the  employment  of  the 
blind  among  the  sighted  .  .  .  and  the  committee 
recommend  this  subject  to  the  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  employers  of  manual  labour.” 
With  the  passing  of  the  years  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  many  fundamentals  our  outlook  has  not 
changed  appreciably.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  experienced  70  years  ago  constitute 
major  industrial  problems  to-day,  so  that  in 
several  respects  our  point  of  view  is  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  our  predecessors,  though,  of 
course,  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  much  of  the 
parochialism  by  which  they  were  obsessed. 

Can  we  believe  that  in  1876  the  following 
recommendation  should  have  been  made  ? 
“  Great  advantages  would  arise  from  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  agencies  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  Such 
co-operation  would  be  best  carried  out  by  their 
sending  representatives  to  a  permanent  council, 
such  council  not  to  interfere  with  the  autonomy 
of  the  different  societies.”  Are  we  not  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  heated  controversy  which  took 
place  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  of  the  many  topics 
which  apparently  were  matters  of  some  concern 
70  years  ago  and  which  even  to-day  we  are 
discussing  with  a  zeal  that  is  born  of  a  new 
crusade  ? 

Those  officials  who  to-day  are  continually 
deprecating  the  employment  of  blind  home 
teachers  may  possibly  learn  something  from  the 
attitude  of  their  forbears  who  did  not  accept 
this  point  of  view,  and  it  is  particularly  appli¬ 


cable  at  the  present  time  to  those  individuals 
who  demonstrated  their  attitude  to  blind  welfare 
services  by  opposing  the  recruitment  of  non- 
seeing  home  teachers.  We  quote  the  following  : 
“  Blind  learners  often  receive  great  assistance 
from  the  teaching  of  their  blind  fellow-workmen, 
who,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  themselves  have  had  to  contend, 
are  better  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  hands  and,  who  from  the  mutual 
bond  of  sympathy  that  must  naturally  exist, 
may  be  inclined  to  be  more  patient  and  for¬ 
bearing  over  awkwardness  than  a  sighted  over¬ 
seer.”  Though  the  foregoing  quotation  obviously 
is  concerned  With  manual  occupations,  in  which 
at  that  time  most  interest  was  centred,  since  the 
teaching  of  reading  by  touch  was  not  then 
so  widely  practised,  these  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  teaching  of  Braille,  and  are  as 
true  to-day  as  when  they  were  written.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  possessing  sight,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  blind  instructor,  if  capable 
and  properly  trained,  has  a  valuable  contribution 
to  make  in  helping  to  equip  his  fellows,  a  con¬ 
tribution  which  is  unique  and  invaluable  by 
reason  of  the  experience  he  has  of  necessity 
gained  in  devising  appropriate  means  to  over¬ 
come  a  like  handicap. 

As  we  examine  these  old  records  of  past 
endeavours,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  early  attempts  to  tackle  problems 
which  at  that  time  must  have  presented  even 
greater  difficulties  in  many  respects  than  those 
with  which  we  are  confronted  at  the  present 
time,  since  there  was  then  so  much  more  which 
required  attention  and  development.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  these  early  workers 
and  to  commend  the  sound  common  sense  and 
devotion  which  they  showed  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  their  own  period. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  BLIND  WELFARE 

OFFICERS 


DURING  the  last  ten  years  or  more  the 
power  to  appoint  the  general  secretary 
or  officer  for  “  blind  welfare  ”  has  in 
many  instances  been  transferred  from  a 
voluntary  body  to  a  local  authority.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  type  of  officer  has 
changed  also — as  the  writer  thinks — for  the 
worse.  The  qualifications  looked  for  are  much 
more  administrative  experience  under  a  local 
authority  than  training  or  experience  in  practical 
social  work.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what 
kind  of  experience  is  most  essential  to  a  would-be 
blind  welfare  officer  ?  It  is  surely  a  practical 


and  theoretic  understanding  of  outside  visit¬ 
ation  ;  of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  of  the 
up-to-date  administration  of  many  branches  of 
social  service,  as,  for  instance,  national  health 
insurance,  supplementary  pensions  and  public 
assistance. 

If  the  newly  appointed  officer  begins  with  no 
knowledge  of  local  authority  administration, 
there  will  be  many,  besides  her  immediate 
superior  officer,  to  put  her  on  the  right  path  and 
to  keep  her  in  it.  If,  however,  she  starts  off 
with  no  knowledge  of  practical  work  or  sym¬ 
pathetic  visitation  of  homes,  it  is  most  unlikely 
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that  any  local  authority  officer  with  whom  she 
comes  into  contact  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  She  will  have  to  learn  from  her  own 
Home  Teachers  and  from  personal  experience, 
in  the  acquisition  of  which  she  may  cause  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  and  quite  unintentional  suffering 
and  misunderstanding  among  the  blind  people 
for  whom  she  cares.  It  must  also  be  a  matter 
of  a  year  or  two  at  least  before  she  is  in  a 
position  to  supervise  her  Home  Teachers 
properly  or  to  understand  their  difficulties. 

An  ideal  qualification  for  a  blind  welfare 
officer  is  the  holding  of  a  social  study  diploma 
from  a  recognised  university.  This  implies  a 
two  years’  training  in  practical  and  theoretic 
social  work.  If  she  has  also  actual  experience 
in  some  recognised  branch  of  social  service,  so 
much  the  better. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  local 
authorities  to  regard  the  position  of  blind  welfare 
officers  as  one  to  which  a  really  able  clerk  of  a 
good  many  years’  standing  can  be  promoted.  It 
is  likely  that  many  good  clerks  deserve  such 
promotion,  but  not  without  a  previous  specialised 
training  or  a  period  of  voluntary  social  service. 
It  would  seem  that  the  regional  bodies  are  best 
qualified  to  advise  local  authorities  as  to  the 
qualifications  for  which  they  should  look  in 
prospective  blind  welfare  officers.  Might  not 
such  bodies  suggest  that  an  ex-clerk,  prior  to 
^  preferment  to  blind  welfare  officer,  should  give 
up  one  afternoon  or  evening  a  week  for  a  whole 
year  to  do  practical  work  under  a  blind  welfare 
secretary  or  officer  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Another  qualification  insisted  on  should  be  the 
passing  of  the  general  knowledge  test  in  blind 
welfare,  similar  to  the  one  which  is  set  for 
candidates  in  the  Home  Teaching  Service.  If 
this  qualification  is  not  insisted  on  prior  to 
appointment,  the  newly  appointed  officer  should 
be  instructed  to  sit  for  the  test  within  a  year  of 
her  appointment.  The  regional  bodies  would  be 
fulfilling  a  useful  function  if  they  arranged  such  a 
test  for  applicants  to  the  position  of  blind 
welfare  officer.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  blind  welfare  if  the  regional  bodies 
would  award  diplomas  to  candidates  for 
secretaryships,  etc.,  who  had  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  special  experience  in  practical 
social  work. 

In  many  areas  the  Home  Teachers  may  have 
exceptional  independence,  but  they  must  often 
feel  lonely  and  isolated.  All  would  agree  that 
the  Home  Teaching  Service  is  the  very  hub  and 
pivot  of  blind  welfare.  If  the  chief  blind  welfare 
officer  is  only  interested  in  their  written  records 
and  their  ability  to  investigate  home  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  will  inevitably  be  defects  in 
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the  administration  of  blind  welfare.  For  this 
administration  stands  or  falls  according  as  the 
human  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  blind  people 
concerned  are  sympathetically  dealt  with. 

First  Hand  Knowledge. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blinded  Naval  Officer  Decorated. — At  a  recent 
Buckingham  Palace  Investiture  Lt.-Commander 
Robin  Buckley,  R.N.,  was  decorated  by  the 
King  with  the  George  Medal. 

Music  Successes  at  Henshaw’s. — The  following 
results  were  obtained  by  the  boys  of  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind  evacuated  to  Hardwick 
Hall,  Ellesmere,  at  the  March  examination  of 
the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
Music : — 

Preliminary — G.  Kearns  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  Pass 

A.  Pemberton  .  .  .  .  .  .  Pass 

L.  Greenway  . .  .  .  .  .  Pass 

Grade  i  — N.  Winrow  .  .  . .  .  .  Pass 

R.  Goulden  .  .  . .  .  .  Pass 

Grade  3  — A.  Roach  (  .  .  .  .  .  . .  Pass 

B.  Rogers  .  .  . .  . .  . .  Credit 

I.  Swift  .  .  . .  . .  Distinction 

The  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  examination 
by  Mr.  J.  Dudley. 

Young  Blind  Pianist’s  Striking  Performance. — 

The  County  Express,  Worcester,  says  that 
Gilbert  Jones,  L.R.A.M.,  19-year-old  blind 
pianist  of  Old  Hill,  created  a  sensation  at  a 
local  concert  last  month  when  he  appeared  with 
Dennis  Noble  and  Gwen  Catley.  He  played  with 
assured  and  sensitive  mastery  Beethoven’s 
Apassionata  Sonata  and  four  pieces  by  Chopin, 
and  his  diffident  manner,  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  extremely  capable  performance,  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  audience.  He  began  to 
study  piano  music  in  Braille  at  the  age  of  six, 
and  is  now  studying  at  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution. 

Blind  Boys’  Band  Broadcast. — Early  this 
month  recordings  made  of  the  Boys’  Dance  Band 
at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Bristol,  were  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  Children’s  Hour.  The  band  consists 
of  two  accordions,  pianist,  drums,  double  bass, 
guitar  and  violin,  and  all  the  players  are  blind 
boys  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

Blind  Man  Wins  Open  Scholarship. — Martin 
Milligan,  a  young  Strathaven  blind  man,  has 
just  been  awarded  an  open  scholarship  of  £100 
in  modern  subjects  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

“  Martin’s  career  is  a  monument  to  his 
wonderful  character  and  ability,”  said  Mr. 
Anthony  M’Creadie,  former  headmaster  of  John 
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Street  School,  Glasgow,  where  Milligan  was 
educated,  to  a  press  representative.  “  In  his 
six  years  at  John  Street  he  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  school’s  most  outstanding  pupils. 

“  He  travelled  almost  30  miles  by  ’bus  every 
day  from  his  home  at  Strathaven  to  school 
classes  and  back.  Most  of  his  studies  he  took 
with  his  class-mates  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
in  a  few  of  his  subjects  he  was  given  individual 
help  by  his  teachers., 

“  All  his  reading  and  personal  study  was  done 
with  Braille  textbooks.  After  gaining  the  school 
Dux  medal  and  the  Paterson  gold  medal,  he 
won  a  scholarship  to  Edinburgh  University. 
This  year  he  entered  for  the  Balliol  College 
scholarships  in  competition  with  hundreds  of 
entrants  from  all  over  Britain.” 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Miss  Lamb  Williams,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Pembrokeshire  Society  for  the  Blind.  For 
many  years  she  did  much  good  work  for  the 
blind  of  the  county. 

Ben  Gully,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind.  With 
Mr.  Tom  Groves  he  formed  a  close  and  enduring 
link  between  the  sightless  people  of  the  borough 
and  their  many  sympathisers,  and  his  work  has 
always  been  an  inspiration  to  others. 

William  Lawe  Gane,  I.S.O.,  whose  death  was 
briefly  announced  in  last  month’s  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  was  from  1920  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  East  London  Home 
and  School  for  Blind  Children,  Clapton  ;  ,  to 
1935  its  Hon.  Secretary,  and  from  then  to  1939 
its  Chairman,  a  position  he  relinquished  owing 
to  failing  health.  He  worked  wholeheartedly  to 
further  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  for  the 
well-being  of  the  pupils  both  while  on  the  roll 
and  after  they  had  left.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  Civil  Service  he  spent  much  time  amongst 
the  boys,  joining  in  their  walks  and  games, 
accompanying  them  on  half-holiday  expeditions 
to  Epping  Forest,  or  to  places  of  interest  in 
London,  while  the  seniors  spent  two  evenings 
every  week  at  his  house,  which  was  to  them 
almost  a  second  home. 

Birthdays  were  never  forgotten.  Each  girl 
and  boy  received  one  shilling  as  a  gift,  an 
invitation  with  a  special  friend  to  tea  and  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  special  cake  for  the 
occasion. 

These  and  many  other  actions  full  of  thought 
for  their  happiness  will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  past  Claptonians,  who  will  learn  of  his  death 
with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  real  friend,  mingled 
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with  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  having  been 
under  his  kindly  influence. 

Although  the  School  he  so  much  loved  has, 
owing  to  war  conditions,  had  to  close,  at  least 
for  a  time,  Mr.  Gane’s  memory  will  long  be 
honoured  by  all  who  knew  him  there. 

D.  H.  Connor,  a  voluntary  worker  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  National  Institute  has  learned 
with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  a  year  ago 
of  Mr.  Connor,  one  of  the  most  valued  voluntary 
helpers  in  the  Institute’s  Students’  Library  and 
Manuscript  Department.  He  was  an  expert 
Greek  reader  and  a  man  of  wide  and  brilliant 
culture  who  devoted  his  daily  service  to  the 
blind  for  about  20  years.  In  all  ways  he  was 
generous  and  gave  a  substantial  money  allowance 
to  the  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  blind  students. 
An  intimate  friend  and  fellow  worker  says  of 
him  :  “  Were  I  to  express  my  deep  feeling  for 
the  greatness,  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his 
character,  my  words  would  be  all  too  limited 
and  too  inarticulate.  Of  all  people  I  have  met 
he  was  the  finest — unparalleled  in  kindness  and 
generosity,  a  brilliant  thinker  and  philosopher 
and  always  hiding  his  brilliance  beneath  a 
bushel  of  humility.  His  great  interest  in  the 
Institute  never  waned  ;  he  spoke  of  it  only  a 
few  days  before  he  fell  asleep.” 

OORRBPONDBW 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Harder  Lot. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  some 
surprise  the  article  by  F.  W.  Preston- Jarman  in 
the  April  New  Beacon,  entitled  “  The  Harder 
Lot.”  Surprise  because  I,  and  any  of  my  friends 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter,  have 
always  agreed  that  blindness  is  a  harder  fate  for 
a  man  than  for  a  woman  and  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  any  one  should  take  the  opposite  view. 

Women  have  various  occupations  for  their 
hands,  such  as  knitting,  for  which  eyesight  is 
not  essential.  In  quiet  moments,  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work,  when  a  woman  will  knit  a  man 
will  read  the  evening  paper,  which  is  naturally 
denied  to  him  when  he  loses  his  sight.  A 
woman  is  more  readily  adaptable  to  changed  and 
unpleasant  circumstances  than  a  man,  who  is 
inclined,  when  things  go  wrong,  to  hang  about 
being  miserable  without  doing  anything  to 
make  things  easier  for  himself.  A  woman’s  hands 
are  usually  softer  than  a  man’s,  so  that  it  is 
easier  for  her  to  learn  to  work  by  touch,  if 
struck  down  by  blindness  in  adult  life,  and  her 
proverbially  greater  patience  is  also  a  help  in  the 
^earning  of  Braille. 
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Though  so  many  women  live  independently 
and  earn  their  own  livings  these  days  the  income 
of  a  family  is  more  often  earned  by  its  male  than 
its  female  members,  so  that  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  several  people  suffering  indirectly 
when  a  father  or  brother  goes  blind  than  when  a 
similar  fate  attacks  a  wife  or  sister.  With  all 
this  modern  independence  of  our  sex  I  think  it  is 
still  less  annoying  for  a  woman  to  be  dependent 
on  others  to  help  her  to  get  about  than  it  is  for  a 
man,  to  whom  it  must  always  be  a  little  trying  to 
have  to  be  the  one  to  be  helped  instead  of  the 
helper,  when  going  about  with  a  wife  or  sister, 
or  other  female  friend. 

To  come  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  F.  W.  Preston-Jarman’s  article — 
the  question  of  marriage.  I  quite  agree  that 
the  matrimonial  prospects  for  a  blind  woman 
are  considerably  worse  than  for  a  blind  man  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  is  it 
not  worse  for  a  man  than  for  a  woman  to  be 
fated  to  remain  single  ?  Men  are  dependent 
upon  women  for  so  many  of  their  daily  creature 
comforts;  what  is  more,  the  majority  of  them 
are  fond  of  company  and  dislike  being  left  alone, 
whereas  many  women  are  happy  in  solitude — 
yes,  even  blind  women  sometimes — and  content 
to  live  a  little  self-contained  life  of  their  own. 
Contrary  to  popular  ideas  I  believe  that  far  more 
women  than  men  remain  single  from  choice. 

But  I  must  not  go  on  with  this  or  I  will  start 
off  quite  another  argument  !  Doubtless  I  have 
already  said  enough  to  make  readers  of  The 
New  Beacon  fill  your  pages  with  letters  of 
furious  disagreement.  Yours,  etc., 

Helen  Chalmers. 
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the  latest  news  of  his  condition  is  encouraging 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  make  a  complete  and 
speedy  recovery. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18661  Berlin,  Irving.  When  this  crazy  world  is 

sane  again,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  o  6 

18662  Kent,  W.  The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ....  .  .  . .  06 

18663  Lombardo,  C.,  and  Loeb,  J.  Ma,  I  miss 

your  apple  pie,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  06 

18664  Warren,  H.  The  Kiss  Polka  .  .  . .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Forthcoming  Braille  Panda. 

No.  53.  Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs  (Selected)* 

2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Britain's  Food  in  War  Time,  by  Sir  John  Russell. 
The  Arsenal  of  Democracy,  by  A.  J.  Brown. 

China,  by  P.  Roxby. 

Japan  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Sir  John  Pratt. 
Norway  and  the  War,  by  G.  M.  Gathome-Hardy. 
Belgium  and  the  War,  by  G.  N.  Clark. 

“  WORLD  DIGEST.” 

Owing  to  difficulties  with  labour,  paper  supplies  and 
binding,  the  publication  of  the  Braille  edition  of 
World  Digest  has  had  to  be  fixed  for  the  time  being 
at  a  later  date  than  heretofore.  It  will  be  despatched 
on  the  third  Monday  in  each  month  ;  thus  the  May 
issue  will  be  despatched  on  Monday,  18th  May  ;  the 
June  issue  on  Monday,  15th  June  ;  the  July  issue  on 
Monday,  20th  July,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  temporary 
measure  only,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  very  long 
the  date  of  publication  will  be  advanced. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Adams,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  left  Hereford  for  military  service.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Adams,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  from  April  30th,  and  her  address 
is  County  Offices,  Hereford. 

*  *  * 

Miss  L.  Jackson  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  place  of  Mrs.  MacMillan  whose  resignation 
was  announced  in  November  last. 

*  *  * 

All  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  illness  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
valued  contributors,  Mr.  Ben  Purse.  He  is  at 
present  in  hospital  awaiting  an  operation,  but 
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4561-4567  The  Master  of  Jalna,  by  M.  De  la  Roche. 
7  vols.  (Limited  Edition.) 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  LIBRARY. 

Organ : 

570  Franck,  O'sar.  Priere  (No.  5  of  six  pieces). 

571  Franck,  Cesar.  Fantaisie  (No.  1  of  three  pieces). 
Songs : 

573  Haydn.  O  how  pleasing  to  the  senses  (Soprano 

Recit.  and  Air  from  “  The  Seasons  ”). 

576  Kennedy-Fraser  (arr.  by).  Isle  of  my  Heart  (from 
“  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  ”). 

572  Parry.  My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird. 

575  Samuel,  Harold.  The  Fairy  Boat. 

Theory : 

574  Trinity  College  of  Music.  Teachers'  Diplomas 

(Specimen  Examination  Papers  in  all  Subjects 
for  Associateship). 
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ADDITIONS. 

Fiction :  Vols. 


Beresford,  J.  D.  Quiet  Corner 

Beresford,  J.  D.  What  Dreams  may  Come 

Bower,  B.  M.  Shadow  Mountain 

Bridges,  Roy.  This  House  is  Haunted 

Buchan,  John.  Moon  Endureth.  Short  Stories 

Burroughs,  E.  R.  Tarzan  at  the  Earth’s  Core.  . 

Cambridge,  Elizabeth.  Spring  always  Comes  .  . 

Church,  Richard.  Room  Within 

Cleugh,  Sophia.  Matilda 

Collins,  Gilbert.  Channel  Million 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.  James  Tarrant,  Adventurer  .  . 

Crompton,  Richmal.  Merlin  Bay 

Davis,  Clyde.  Nebraska  Coast 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.  Frenchman’s  Creek 

Dickens,  Monica.  Mariana 

Duffield,  Anne.  Fleeting  Shadows 

Duffield,  Anne.  Sweeping  Tide 

Esteven,  John.  Blind  Man’s  Night 

Farjeon,  J.  J.  Mountain  Mystery 

Ferguson,  John.  Stealthy  Terror 

Forrest,  Noel.  There  Comes  Another  Day 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Dead  Men’s  Money 

Gibbs,  P.  Amazing  Summer 

Graves,  Charles.  Thin  Blue  Line 

Hay,  Ian.  Little  Ladyship 

Hemingway,  Ernest.  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls 
Hughes,  Philip.  Ragged  Robin 
Hutten,  Baroness  Von.  What  Happened  is  This 
Innes,  Michael.  Appleby  on  Ararat 
Keyes,  F.  Parkinson.  Fielding’s  Folly 
Leslie,  Doris.  Royal  William 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  Motive 
Mackail,  Denis.  Jacinth 
Mannin,  Ethel.  Children  of  the  Earth 
Masefield,  John.  Basilissa 
Norris,  Kathleen.  Foolish  Virgin 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.  General  Besserley’s  Second 
Puzzle-Box 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Wicked  Marquis 
Seppanen,  Unto  (translated  by  K.  Kaufman). 

House  of  Markku 
Starr,  Leonora.  Gallant  Heart 
“  Taffrail.”  Man  from  Scapa  Flow 
Townend,  W.  Sink  and  be  Damned 
Twain,  Mark.  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 
Arc  ••  .  ■  .  .  ••  ••  •• 

Uttley,  Alison.  High  Meadows 
Victorin,  Capt.  Harold  (translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Elizabeth  Sprigge  and  Claude 
Napier).  The  Eaglet 
Waugh,  Alec.  No  Truce  with  Time 
Waugh,  Evelyn.  Black  Mischief 
Wentworth,  Patricia.  Unlawful  Occasions 
'  Williams,  Valentine.  Fox  Prowls 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Uncle  Fred  in  Springtime  .  . 

Miscellaneous : 

Acland,  Sir  Richard.  Forward  March  .  . 
Andrews,  C.  F.  John  White  of  Mashonaland, 
1866-1933 

Bennett,  R.,  and  K.  Baron.  Speaker  and 
Debater  . .  . .  . .  • «  «•  •• 

Benson,  E.  F.  Daughters  of  Queen  Victoria  .  . 
Blyton,  W.  J.  We  are  Observed 
Bryant,  Arthur.  American  Ideal 
Calder,  Ritchie.  Carry  on,  London 
Chatterton,  E.  Keble.  Epic  of  Dunkirk 
Chesterton,  Mrs.  C.  In  Darkest  London 
Clements,  Dom  Bernard.  Weapons  of  a  Christian 
Crawford,  Allan  B.  I  Went  to  Tristan.  . 
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Vols. 

Dinesen,  Isak.  Out  of  Africa  . .  . .  •  •  5 

Divine,  A.  D.  Behind  the  Fleets  . .  . .  2 

Drucker,  Peter  F.  End  of  Economic  Man  .  .  4 

Feather,  N.  Lord  Rutherford  .  .  .  .  •  •  3 

Firbank,  Thomas.  I  Bought  a  Mountain  .  .  5 

Firth,  J.  B.,  Editor.  "Daily  Telegraph’’  Miscel¬ 
lany  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  5 

French,  E.,  M.  Cable,  and  F.  French.  Desert 
Journal  . .  . .  . .  . .  • •  • •  4 

Fry,  C.  B.  Life  Worth  Living  . .  . .  .  .  7 

Garbett,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

We  Would  See  Jesus  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  2 

Gwynn,  Stephen.  Life  of  Mary  Kingsley  .  .  4 

Herklots,  H.  G.  G.  Yoke  of  Christ  .  .  .  .  1 

Howard,  Peter.  Innocent  Men  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Howard,  R.  W.  Merry  Mountaineer  .  .  .  .  1 

Irwin,  Lord  (Lord  Halifax).  John  Keble  .  .  3 

Kennedy,  John.  Why  England  slept  .  .  .  .  3 

Knox,  Rev.  Ronald  (R.C.).  Captive  Flames 
(Sermons,  1 91 9-1 939)  ..  ••  ••  ••  2 

Landau,  Rom.  We  Have  Seen  Evil  .  .  •  •  3 

Lloyd,  Canon  R.  Mastery  of  Evil  . .  .  .  2 

Mathews,  Basil.  Supreme  Encounter  .  .  •  •  4 

Merry  Del  Val,  Cardinal  (R.C.).  Spiritual 
Directions  .  .  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •  1 

Millin,  S.  G.  The  Night  is  Long  .  .  .  .  7 

Morton,  H.  V.  Ghosts  of  London  .  .  .  .  2 

My  Name  is  Million  .  .  .  .  4 

Roberts,  Cecil.  And  So  to  Bath  . .  . .  6 

Shaw,  G.  B.  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  with 
Overruled  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  2 

Sitwell,  Osbert  (Editor).  Two  Generations  .  .  4 

Snow,  Edgar.  Scorched  Earth.  Book  II  .  .  5 

Spence,  Hartzell.  One  Foot  in  Heaven  .  .  4 

Tchehov,  Anton  (translated  by  G.  Calderon). 

Seagull  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  1 

Van  Loon,  Willem  Hendrik  E.  W.  Austin. 
Ships  and  how  they  sailed  the  Seven  Seas. 

5000  b.c. — a.d.  1935  •  .  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Various  Authors.  Let’s  Face  the  Facts  .  .  3 

"  The  Soldier.”  Way  to  Life . 2 

Wollman,  Maurice  (compiler).  Poems  of  Twenty 
Years,  1918-1938.  An  Anthology  .  .  . .  3 

Juvenile : 

Chichester,  Hugh.  Mystery  Man  in  the  Tower  1 
Salten,  Felix.  Bambi’s  Children  ..  3 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Douglas.  Summer  Holidays  with 
Nature  . .  . .  . .  •  ♦  •  •  •  •  3 

Grade  I : 

Cameron,  Isabel.  White  Bell  Heather  .  .  2 

Harvey,  W.  F.  Beast  with  Five  Fingers  (Short 
Stories)  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Horler,  Sydney.  Man  who  Died  Twice.  .  ..  3 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Murder  of  the  Ninth  Baronet .  .  4 

VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  April,  1942. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East  Grinstead  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  .  .  — - 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Whitfield, 
Northumberland  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  . .  — 

Wavertree  House,  Hove  . .  . .  .  .  •  • 

The  Haven,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Bannow,  St.  Leonards  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  . .  — 

Home  of  Rest,  Green  Tiles,  Bigbury-on-Sea  . .  — 

Home  of  Recovery,  Long  Meadow,  Goring  . .  — 

Home  of  Recovery,  America  Lodge,  Torquay  . .  7 

Home  of  Recovery,  Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth  — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Two  experienced  Home  Teachers  require  posts  under 
the  same  Authority.  Write  K.  F.,  c/o  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Fully  sighted  and  qualified  Home  Teacher  required 

for  country  district.  Salary  ^156  per  annum.  Applica¬ 
tions,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  along 
with  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  Secretary,  North  Beds  Society  for  the 
Blind,  ^3,  St.  Cuthberts,  Bedford. 


Sighted  Home  Teacher  required  (female),  fully 
qualified  and  able  to  drive  car,  for  country  district, 
Berks  County  Council.  Salary  ^155  per  annum  plus 
cost  of  living  Bonus,  rising  to  £ 200  by  four  annual  and 
two  biennial  increments  of  £j  10s.  Applications, 
stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies 
of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Berkshire  County  Blind  Society,  Town 
Hall  Chambers,  Reading. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind : 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  wai. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 


SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Handicrafts  Competition. 

In  connection  with  the  Refresher  Course  for  Home 
Teachers  to  be  held  at  Birmingham  in  the  last  week  of 
July,  there  is  to  be  a  display  of  new  handicrafts  and 
new  employments  (including  suggestions  for  com¬ 
munal  activities)  for  pastime  workers. 

All  Home  Teachers  in  the  Southern  Regional  Area 
are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  exhibition.  Prizes  will 
be  given  by  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  the  best  as  well  as  for  the  most  original 
exhibits  and  suggestions.  Details  as  to  where  and  when 
exhibits  should  be  sent  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 


ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
or  blind  purchasers  only). 


HOME  VISITING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Those  interested  in  Blind  Welfare,  and  who  desire 
to  qualify  for  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars  of  a  Correspondence 
Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
enclosing  2^d.  stamp. 


WANTED  :  COPIES  OF  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  7351). 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  (TOWN  AND  COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Sighted  Home  Teacher  (female)  required  for  County 
Area.  Salary  according  to  qualifications. 

Applications  with  copies  of  testimonials,  stating  age, 
experience  and  qualifications,  must  reach  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  23rd  May,  1942. 

SAMUEL  JACKSON, 

Superintendent-Secretary. 
21-25,  Gray  Street,  Northampton. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  above  Association  offers  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  short  Refresher  Course  for  employed  Home 
Teachers  should  the  demand  warrant  it.  The  Course 
would  comprise  lectures  on  Craft  Work  and  other 
subjects  coming  within  the  province  of  the  duties  of 
the  Home  Teacher.  Home  Teachers  who  wish  to 
attend  should  communicate  with  the  undersigned, 
intimating  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  could 
secure  the  necessary  leave  of  absence  to  attend  this 
Course,  which  would  be  held  at  a  convenient  centre  in 
the  North  of  England. 

17,  Blenheim  Terrace,  J.  CHALLINOR, 

Leeds,  2.  Secretary. 


THE  FAWCETT  MEMORIAL  BLIND  SCHOLARSHIP 

(1900). 

£50  a  year  for  4  years. 

TRUSTEES  :  The  Clothworkers’  Company. 

The  FIFTEENTH  ELECTION  to  this  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  will  take  place  in  London  on  7th  July,  1942. 

The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a  deserving 
blind  person  or  persons  so  far  deprived  of  sight  as 
to  need  to  use  his  or  her  fingers  for  reading.  It  is 
tenable  for  a  maximum  period  of  four  years  at  any  of 
the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Women’s  Colleges  at  such  Universities. 

Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23 
at  the  time  of  election.  A  written  examination  will 
be  held  during  June  at  which  candidates  may  present 
their  own  subjects. 

Forms  of  application  and  further  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Trustees. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Trustees  not  later 
than  Saturday,  30th  May. 

WALTER  F.  POTHECARY, 
Clerk  to  the  Clothworkers’  Company  (the  Trustees) 
26,  Great  Tower  St.,  London,  E.C.3. 

Dated  4th  May,  1942. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  BLIND  WELFARE 
|  POLICY 

THIS  number  of  The  New  Beacon  is  unusual  inasmuch  as  most  of  its  usual  contents 

are  sacrificed  to  an  extended  statement  of  blind  welfare  policy.  Practically  the 
entire  contents  of  any  issue  of  this  journal  is  comment,  illustration  or  suggestion 
bearing  on  policy,  and  every  statement  of  fact  is  virtually  a  justification  or  criticism 
of  the  arrangements  which  are  in  force  ;  but  from  time  to  time  occasions  arise  for 
weaving  current  ideas  and  impressions  into  a  coherent  whole.  Such  an  occasion, 
as  was  indicated  by  the  editorial  article,  “  The  Care  of  the  Handicapped/’  in  our 
April  issue,  has  been  created  by  the  inquiry  now  being  made  by  the  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  William  Beveridge, 
That  Committee’s  report  will  profoundly  affect  the  shape  and  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
,  social  service  built  up  in  this  country  in  the  last  35  years.  The  welfare  of  the  blind  plays  a. 
particularly  significant  part  in  that  system,  and  it  would  haVe  been  regrettable  if  Sir  William 
Beveridge’s  Committee  had  reached  the  stage  of  reporting  without  being  fully  informed  of  the  facts:, 
of  blind  welfare  and  of  the  ideas  which  prospects  of  reconstruction  have  set  stirring  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Eagar’s  Memorandum  serves  two  purposes.  First,  it  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  provision 
now  made  and  of  the  machinery  now  existing  for  serving  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales,  and  makes, 
a  number  of  suggestions  derived  from  the  writer’s  experience  and  that  of  others  whom  he  has  been 
able  to  consult.  Secondly,  it  provides  material  for  discussion  by  all  who  are  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  ;  and  conferences  which  are  being  arranged  in  the  north  and  south  on  the  place  of  blind 
welfare  in  schemes  of  post-war  reconstruction  should  find  the  memorandum  useful.  It  had  to  be 
compiled  quickly  ;  it  had  to  fit  into  a  scheme  of  social  security  ;  and  there  was  no  time  for  general 
or  wide  consultation,  so  we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  memorandum  will  in  its  entirety  be  everywhere 
approved.  Blind  welfare  has  always  been  rich  in  independent  ideas  ;  it  has  never  been  characterised 
by  a  passive  acceptance  of  other  people’s  views,  and  we  shall  welcome  the  expression  of  any 
constructive  view  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  this  journal. 

The  first  18  sections  of  the  memorandum  are  primarily  a  balanced  statement  of  fact.  Section  25 
is  especially  interesting  ;  we  do  not  recollect  such  an  explicit  statement  of  the  need  for  recognising 
“  the  expense  of  blindness.”  Sections  26  to  33  advocate  important  changes. 

The  idea  of  a  Handicap  Allowance  on  a  national  basis  in  place  of  local  domiciliary  assistance 
is  not  new  ;  it  has  been  advocated  in  years  past  by  certain  stalwarts  of  Blind  Welfare.  It  is  now 
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put  forward  with  more  elaboration,  and  we  hope 
with  better  prospects  of  acceptance.  The  plea 
for  consideration  of  percentage  Disability  Pen¬ 
sions  has  the  special  significance  of  bringing  into 
the  scope  of  our  plans  some  provision  for  the 
particularly  unfortunate  class  of  partially  sighted 
or  partially  blind  people,  who  at  present  fall 
between  two  stools. 

The  1920-1942  period  has  been  a  test  of  the 
capacity  of  voluntary  societies  and  of  public 
authorities  respectively  to  minister  to  the  blind 
and  to  safeguard  their  interests  as  a  minority 
generously  regarded  by  their  seeing  fellow- 
countrymen.  Both  parties  to  the  arrangement 
have,  in  a  sense,  come  well  out  of  it.  No  one 
who  gives  serious  consideration  to  experience 


HOME 


Home  for  the  Blind  Opened  in  North  Wales.— 

The  first  Home  for  the  Blind  in  North  Wales 
was  officially  opened  last  month  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Wales.  The  house,  at  Abergele, 
known  as  Llys  Onnen,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Marian  Jones,  who  died  a  few  months  ago.  Mrs. 
Jones  also  bequeathed  the  furniture  and  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Home.  The 
dedication  ceremony  was  followed  by  an 
inaugural  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr.  William 
Williams,  of  Bangor,  Chairman  of  the  Society. 
There  are  18  beds  in  the  new  Home,  and  12  blind 
people  were  in  residence  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony.  There  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

Wicker  Work  Coffin  Ordered  from  Inverness 
Institute. — An  order  for  a  wicker  work  coffin 
which  Mr.  M.  Gray,  industrial  manager  of  the 
Northern  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness, 
received  recently,  was  an  amazing  “  flash-back  ” 
to  a  period — several  thousands  of  years  ago — 
when  basket  coffins  were  in  common  use  in 
Egypt  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Despite 
the  rather  startling  character  of  the  order, 
Mr.  Gray  was  determined  to  carry  it  out  and  got 
his  manager  instructor,  Mr.  Neil  MacDiarmid,  to 
start  on  the  job  without  delay. 

Mr.  MacDiarmid  designed  the  coffin,  procured 
the  necessary  material,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  inmates,  turned  out  a  coffin  of 
wicker  work  of  beautiful  design,  strong  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  The  owner  is  not  yet 
deceased. 
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and  to  the  essential  requirements  would  advocate 
a  breaking  of  the  partnership.  But  if  a  case  is 
made,  as  we  think  it  is  in  Mr.  Eagar’s  Memoran¬ 
dum,  for  putting  the  partnership  on  a  new  basis, 
we  hope  that  neither  prejudice  nor  vested 
interest  on  either  side  will  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
a  new  development  simply  because  it  is  new. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  vast  changes  are 
afoot.  The  attitude  of  the  community  to  its 
members  who  are  handicapped  is  being  re¬ 
defined  :  it  is  possible  that  the  benefits  which 
have  been  so  generously  given  to  the  blind  will 
be  given  to  other  handicap-groups,  and  it  is 
wholly  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
that  they  should  be  regarded  and  treated  not 
as  a  peculiar  people  but  on  a  parity  with  others. 

The  Editor. 


NEWS 


Duke  of  Kent  Visits  Bombed  Norwich  Insti¬ 
tution. — The  Duke  of  Kent  visited  Norwich  last 
month  and  toured  the  recently  bombed  areas. 
Visiting  the  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
he  was  greatly  impressed  to  find  that  temporary 
workshops  had  already  replaced  the*  wrecked 
basket  and  rug  departments.  He  watched  the 
blind  workmen  at  their  jobs  and  spoke  to  several 
of  them.  When  he  asked  one  of  them  how  he 
had  fared  during  the  raid  the  reply  was  :  “  We 
weathered  that  storm  all  right.” 

Blind  Music  Teacher’s  Successful  Concerts. — 

Under  the  musical  direction  of  Miss  Doris 
Harwar,  who  is  blind,  a  very  successful  concert 
was  given  early  in  the  year  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Whitchurch,  Symonds  Yat,  Ross-on-Wye, 
by  a  choir  of  35  children,  which  raised  £15  for 
the  British  Red  Cross  Fund  and  £3.  15s.  for  a 
local  charity.  The  concert  is  only  one  of  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Harwar  since  she  evacuated  to 
Symonds  Yat  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
choir,  formed  from  children  of  the  district  and 
evacuees,  some  of  whom  she  is  teaching  privately, 
carolled  the  neighbourhood  last  Christmas, 
collecting  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Aid 
to  Russia  Fund.  Credit  no  doubt  is  due  to  a 
great  extent,  apart  from  musical  abilities,  to 
her  attractive  personality  and  enterprise.  May 
she  continue  the  good  work  and  rise  to  further 
achievements  with  her  youthful  band  of  music- 
makers. 
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The  Appendixes  referred  to  in  this  Memorandum  are  not  reprinted  as  they  have  already  appeared  in  past  issues  of 

The  New  Beacon  and  are  familiar  to  our  readers: — Editor. 


1.  The  Origin  of  the  Memorandum. 

This  Memorandum  consists  of  (a)  an 

!  outline  of  the  existing  system  of  blind  welfare 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  ( b )  certain  suggestions 
and  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  present 
arrangements.  Before  submission  to  Sir  William 
Beveridge’s  Committee  it  has  been  considered 
by  certain  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  have 
agreed  that  it  should  be  put  forward  by  the 
j  Institute’s  Secretary-General. 

2.  Insurance  Schemes. 

There  is  no  specific  State  Insurance  Scheme 
for  the  blind,  and  blind  welfare  is  here  regarded 
as  an  Allied  Service  linked  to  existing  insurance 
schemes  under  the  general  heading  of  Social 
• ;  Security. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  partly  as  a 
result  of  representations  made  by  blind  welfare 
organisations,  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  1929 
created  the  Insurance  Section  of  the  Deposit 
Contributors  Fund  to  provide  for  blind  and  other 
disabled  persons  who  could  not  secure  admission 
to  the  Approved  Societies.  As  members  of  the 
Insurance  Section  the  blind  can  obtain  better 
benefits  than  would  be  available  under  the 
alternative  Section,  the  Individual  Accounts 
Section. 

3.  Growth  of  Blind  Welfare. 

The  existing  system  of  blind  welfare  is  an 


elaboration  of  many  local  voluntary  efforts 
which  have  been  gradually  extended  into  a 
national  system.  From  1791,  when  the  first 
institution  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  was 
established  by  Edward  Rushton  in  Liverpool,  to 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  1920, 
the  system  of  welfare,  though  widely  extended, 
was  necessarily  partial  and  incomplete.  With 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  the  system 
became  for  the  first  time  comprehensive,  in  the 
sense  that  a  purposeful  attempt  could  thence¬ 
forward  be  made  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  blind  from  infancy  to  old  age.  The  system 
now  is  comprehensive  and  also  specific,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  devised  to  compensate  the  actual 
handicap  of  blindness  at  each  point  where  it 
occurs,  i.e.,  in  education  and  training,  in  econ¬ 
omic  and  industrial  position,  and  in  social  and 
cultural  life. 

4.  Character  of  Existing  System. 

As  compared  with  any  other  group  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  the  blind  were  placed  in  a  unique 
position  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  The 
effectiveness  of  combined  voluntary  and  official 
action  in  a  social  service  has  now  been  tested 
by  20  years’  experience,  and  that  experience 
may  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  proposals 
for  further  developments  in  blind  welfare  and 
possibly  for  analogous  public-voluntary  co¬ 
operation  in  other  branches  of  social  service. 
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5.  The  Blind  in  England  and  Wales. 

Definition  of  blindness  and  registration  of  the 
blind,  which  were  prime  principles  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  have  made  possible  the  precise 
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ascertainment  and  classification  of  the  blind. 
The  following  tables  give  (i)  the  Age  Distribution, 
and  (ii)  thelndustrial  Status  of  the  Blind  Popula¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Wales  at  March  31st,  1941 


TABLE  I. 

Blind  Persons  Age  Groups — 1941. 


Age 

0— 1 

i-5 

5-16 

16-21 

21-40 

40-50 

50-65 

65-70 

70 

and  over 

Unknown 

Total 

Total 

11 

190 

L425 

1,227 

7,920 

7,49i 

18,954 

9,7j6 

27,250 

140 

74.324 

Ratio  to  Total  Population,  1940-41 


185  per  100,000 


Employed 


TABLE  II. 

Training  and  Employment — Age  16  and  upwards. 


By  blind  organisations  ( a )  Workshops  .  . 

(1 b )  Home  Workers 
All  others  not  included  in  (a)  or  ( b ) 

Total  Employed 

U nder going  T raining 
Industrial 
Secondary  . . 

Professional  or  University 

Trained  but  unemployed 
No  training,  but  trainable 
Unemployable 


Total 


6.  Expenditure  on  Blind  Welfare. 

A.  Non-contributory  sources  of  financial 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE  UNDER  EACH  HEADING  SO  FAR  AS  IT 
IS  KNOWN  : 

(a)  From  the  Treasury  : 

(i)  For  blind  Old  Age  Pensions, 
payable  on  a  Means  Test  basis 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  10s.  per  week, 
total  cost  to  the  State,  1940- 
41,  for  26,579  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  aged  40-70  . .  . .  £678,600 

To  this  must  be  added  pensions 
paid  to  blind  persons  over  70 
years  of  age,  the  amount  of 
which  for,  say,  25,000  persons 
may  be  estimated  at  .  .  .  .  £650,000 


£1,328,600 


(ii)  War  Disability  Pensions  for 
1,900  ex-Servicemen,  estimated 
in  1937  at  approximately  .  .  £275,000 

(b)  From  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  i.e.,  Local  Auth¬ 
orities  responsible  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act — as  at  31st  March,  1939  £1,985,212 
This  figure  includes  : 

(i)  Domiciliary  Assistance  given  on 
varying  scales  to  unemployable 
blind  persons. 

(ii)  Contributions  towards  the  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  Wages  of  blind 
persons  employed  in  workshops 
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3.58i 

1,686 

2,679 


774 

64 

5i 

417 

325 

63,119 


7.946 


889 


63.861 

72,696 


for  the  blind,  and  in  home 
workers’  schemes,  and  to  a 
small  extent  of  blind  persons 
otherwise  employed. 

(iii)  Per  capita  grants  for  employees 
in  workshops,  home  workers’ 
schemes,  etc. 

(iv)  Payment  of  fees  for  residents  in 
homes. 

(v)  Payments  under  Section  102  (1) 
of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  being  contributions  in 
respect  of  embossed  literature 
for  the  blind,  etc. 

(vi)  Cost  of  local  administration  of 
blind  welfare  services  where 
municipalised,  and  payment  of 
home  teachers. 

(vii)  Other  incidental  payments 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  blind 
persons  from  rate  funds. 

Payments  from  Local  Education 
Authorities  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  aged  5-16,  adolescents 
and  adults,  for  the  year  ending  1940-41 


£200,000 


Total,  A  and  B,  i.e.,  payments  from 

public  funds  .  .  . .  . .  £3,788,812 

Expenditure  by  Voluntary  Or¬ 
ganisations  : 

(a)  From  Blind  Pensions  Societies  a 
total  estimated  in  1940-41  at  ap¬ 
proximately  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  £75,000 
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(b)  By  Voluntary  Societies  for  the 
Blind  (other  than  Pensions  Societies 
and  St.  Dunstan’s  Organisation  for 
Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Air¬ 
men)  a  total  estimated  for  the  year 
1937-38  for  the  72,424  “  civilian 

blind  "at . £530,000 

(c)  By  St.  Dunstan’s  Organisation  for 
Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Air¬ 
men  in  respect  of  the  care  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,900  blind  ex-Service- 

men,  1937-38  . .  .  .  •  •  £204,000 

Total  Expenditure  by  Voluntary 
Organisations  . .  .  .  •  •  £809,000 

Grand  Total,  A,  B  and  C  .  .  .  .  £4,597»8i2 

D.  Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Acts.  A  small  and  unknown 
amount  is  received  by  some  blind 
persons  by  reason  of  compensation 

awards  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  £x 

E.  Contributory  Sources  of  Financial 
Assistance.  From  Contributory 
Schemes  of  general  application  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  to  the  blind  for 
sickness  benefit,  contributory  pensions 

and  unemployment  benefit  .  .  .  .  £y 

The  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  under 
A  and  the  whole  of  the  unstated  amounts 
under  D  and  E  are  cash  payments  to  blind 
persons.  The  expenditure  under  B  and  greater 
part  of  that  under  C  in  the  same  Section 
is  not  cash  payment,  but  the  cost  of  services 
providing  for  education,  training,  employment 
and  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

7.  Organisation — Voluntary  and  Official. 

A  network  of  voluntary  societies  covers 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  areas  of  most 
County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils 
there  are  voluntary  societies  which  in  varying 
degree  are  subsidised  by  the  appropriate  Local 
Authorities  in  respect  of  work  which  is  left  in 
their  hands  or  delegated  to  them.  In  addition 
;  to  these  local  voluntary  societies  there  are  a 
number  of  institutions,  providing  employment 
and  education,  which  serve  areas  larger  than 
local  but  smaller  than  national.  These  more- 
than-local  areas  are  defined  purely  by  practical 
convenience :  they  may,  and  in  fact  do, 
frequently  overlap.  There  are  also  societies  of 
national  character  and  scope. 

The  pattern  of  service  in  different  areas  varies 
greatly.  In  one  area  the  service  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  voluntary  agency  or  agencies, 
which  provide  education,  training  and  employ¬ 
ment,  are  responsible  for  the  Home  Teaching 
Service,  and  act  as  paymasters  of  domiciliary 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Authority  or 
Local  Authorities.  In  another  all  the  services 
may  be  performed  by  the  Local  Authority 
direct,  the  voluntary  agency  having  been 
superseded  or,  if  still  in  existence,  being  ignored. 
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Few  local  government  areas  are  fully  equipped 
to  provide  all  services  ;  one  may  have  a  school 
but  not  a  workshop  ;  another  a  workshop,  not 
a  school ;  many  have  neither  and  are  compelled 
to  send  children  to  other  areas  for  their  education; 
similarly  trainees,  whether  adolescent  or  adult, 
have  to  be  sent  “  abroad,"  and  blind  persons 
seeking  employment  in  workshops  have  to  go 
where  such  employment  can  be  found.  One 
result  of  this  is  to  raise  considerable  difficulties 
of  chargeability.  (See  below,  Section  16.) 

Nine  Local  Authorities  maintain  day  schools 
for  blind  children  (two  London  schools  having 
some  boarding  accommodation) .  One  group  of 
Local  Authorities  in  East  Anglia  has  combined 
to  found,  and  maintain  jointly,  a  residential 
school  for  their  blind  children  at  Gorleston-on- 
Sea.  Glamorgan  County  Council  maintains  a 
boarding  school  at  Bridgend  to  which  children 
from  other  areas  are  admitted.  Ten  of  the 
54  Workshops  for  the  Blind  are  wholly  main¬ 
tained  and  managed  by  Local  Authorities.  With 
these  exceptions,  all  teaching,  training  and 
employment  agencies  in  England  and  Wales  are 
voluntary  societies. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  such  voluntary  agencies 
receive  fees  from  Local  Authorities,  and  some 
of  them  other  financial  assistance.  Local 
Authorities  secure  their  interests  and  safeguard 
their  expenditure  by  representation,  to  varying 
degrees,  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  concerned. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  1920-1939  period, 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Local 
Authorities  to  take  all  services  of  the  blind  under 
their  direct  administration.  Just  prior  to  the 
war,  there  was  a  slackening  of  this  tendency  and 
even  a  reversal  in  a  few  areas. 

8.  National  Agencies. 

The  largest  of  the  national  societies,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has,  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement  made  in  1926  between  the 
Institute  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  later 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Institute  and  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  been  placed  under  the 
government  of  a  representative  Council,  on 
which  are  represented  : 

(a)  the  Regional  Bodies  referred  to  in 
Section  10  below  ; 

( b )  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  ; 

(c)  certain  national  agencies  for  the  blind  ; 

(d)  organisations  of  blind  persons  ; 

(e)  “  persons  interested  in  national  work  for 
the  blind,”  i.e.,  the  original  voluntary 
element. 

Local  Authorities  are  represented  both  through 
the  Regional  Bodies  and  through  the  Local 
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Government  Associations  referred  to  under  (b) 
above  (See  Appendix  A). 

The  function  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  to  provide  those  services  which  can  most 
economically  and  effectively  be  provided  on  a 
national  scale.  It  publishes  in  quantity  and 
variety  reading  material  for  the  blind  in  Braille 
and  Moon  type  ;  it  supplies  apparatus  of  all 
kinds ;  it  provides  homes  and  educational 
establishments  where  they  are  needed  and  not 
otherwise  provided  ;  it  conducts  research  into 
every  aspect  of  blind  welfare  ;  it  assists  local 
societies  financially  and  otherwise  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  ;  and  by  collecting  agreements 
with  other  societies  it  seeks  to  eliminate  over¬ 
lapping  and  to  promote  co-ordination  of  local 
and  national  work  throughout  the  country. 

Other  national  bodies  serve  specific  needs  on 
a  national  scale.  In  this  category  fall  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  which  (with  a 
London  headquarters  and  a  Northern  Branch 
at  Manchester)  produces  a  large  number  of 
hand-written  books  and  operates  a  nation-wide 
lending  library  service  ;  St.  Dunstan’s,  which 
makes  total  provision  for  blind  ex-Service  men, 
and  a  small  number  of  other  societies. 

Note  :  The  analysis  here  given  does  not  include 
Organisations  of  the  Blind,  of  which 
there  are  two  of  national  character,  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers 
and  the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 
These  organisations  are  given  a  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  though  they  are  not 
agencies  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term.  They  are  strictly  Trade  Unions, 
one  with  a  broad  non-party  political 
character,  the  other  political.  The 
National  League  of  the  Blind  is  a 
Friendly  Society,  and  in  that  capacity 
collects  money  in  certain  areas.  The 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers 
is  also  a  Friendly  Society,  but  it  makes 
no  public  collections. 

.  Mention  should  be  made,  also,  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  a 
professional  association  of  teachers  in 
schools,  and  of  Home  Teachers,  which 
is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  an 
examining  body  for  the  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  There 
is  also  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  which  brings 
Workshop  Managers  together  for  a 
number  of  useful  purposes,  and  promotes 
co-operation  of  Workshops. 


9.  Local  Agencies. 

The  local  agencies,  whose  constitution  and 
functions  have  been  referred  to  in  Section  7 
above,  are  indispensable  for  the  personal  service 
of  blind  people  in  their  areas.  Their  work 
essentially  is  to  know  the  blind,  and  to  ensure 
that  their  needs  are  met  by  drawing  on  all 
available  resources.  In  varying  degrees  they 
employ  Home  Teachers,  paid  officers  and 
voluntary  helpers.  Even  where  the  standard 
services  for  the  blind,  i.e.,  those  provided  for 
under  the  approved  scheme,  are  performed  by 
the  Public  Authority  through  its  own  officials, 
voluntary  societies  may  continue  in  existence, 
supplying  extra  comforts  and  otherwise  justify¬ 
ing  their  continued  existence  by  visiting  and 
other  personal  work. 

10.  The  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

In  succession  to  seven  Counties  Associations 
which  had  been  created  in  1906-1911,  three 
Regional  Bodies  in  England  and  one  for  Wales 
were  brought  into  existence  in  1937,  as  a  result 
of  a  Scheme  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils’  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  When  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1929  threw  on  Local 
Authorities  generally  more  direct  and  com¬ 
prehensive  responsibility  for  blind  welfare,  the 
C.C.A.  and  A.M.C.  had  found  it  advisable  to 
form  the  said  Joint  Committee  in  order  to  form 
a  common  general  policy.  One  of  the  first 
matters  it  took  into  consideration  was  “  the 
apparently  excessive  number  of  voluntary 
bodies  undertaking  functions  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.”  The  result  of  its 
considerations  was  a  request  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  “  endeavour  to  secure  a  greater 
combination  of  efforts,  preferably  under  the  segis 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.” 

The  final  Scheme,  arrived  at  after  negotiation 
with  the  National  Institute  and  some  other 
organisations,  was  one  of  complete  co-ordination, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
organising  themselves  as  described  above,  and 
the  local  societies  being  grouped  in  regional 
bodies.  It  sets  out  in  close  detail  the  functions 
of  the  national  body  and  the  regional  bodies  ; 
and  it  indicates  in  very  general  terms  the  work 
of  the  local  agencies.  A  copy  of  the  Scheme 
is  appended  (Appendix  B) .  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  Regional  Areas  originally 
proposed  by  the  Committee  were  revised  as  a 
result  of  negotiations  with  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  (now  defunct)  with 
the  result  that  England  was  divided  unevenly 
into  three  Regions — North,  South  and  West,  the 
whole  of  Wales  becoming  the  fourth  Region. 
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11.  The  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  made  a 
considerable  transfer  of  detailed  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils.  The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1938 
relieved  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  duty  of 
submitting  their  schemes  of  blind  welfare  for  the 
Ministry's  approval.  The  Ministry  now  retains 
a  general  advisory  function  with  ultimate  power 
of  enforcement,  which  can  be  exercised  by 
reducing  the  block  grant,  payable  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  in  the  case  of  any  Local 
Authority  deemed  not  to  be  fulfilling  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  blind.  In  addition  the  Ministry 
has  the  function  of  revising  for  each  fixed-grant- 
period  the  payments  to  be  made  by  Local 
Authorities  to  voluntary  associations  in  virtue 
of  the  services  recognised  by  the  1929  Act ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  any 
I  Local  Authority  and  voluntary  agency  in  this 
i  matter,  it  acts  as  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  “  matters  relating 
to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind  in 
England  and  Wales  ”  was  appointed  in  1917  to 
I  advise  the  Minister  of  Health  on  questions  of 
J  Blind  Welfare.  It  has  issued  a  series  of  valuable 
!  Annual  Reports,  a  "  Handbook  on  the  Welfare 
;  of  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales  ”  and  some 
i  Reports  on  special  problems  which  have  come 
j  under  its  consideration.  An  “  Advisory 
,  Committee  on  Blindness  (including  prevention 
>  and  treatment)  ”  was  appointed  in  1938  ;  that 
Committee  was  primarily  medical  in  character. 

|  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  neither  Advisory 
;  Committee  has  met. 

12.  Blind  Welfare  and  Social  Security. 

The  system  of  blind  welfare,  as  it  has  thus 
developed  under  the  influence  of  the  1920  Act, 
j  shows  three  characteristics  which  seem  to  be 
particularly  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

(a)  That  the  blind  individually  depend  largely 
upon  local  administration  ; 

(b)  That  local  machinery  is  in  most  areas  a 
complex  of  voluntary  and  official  action  ; 

(c)  That  many  of  the  services  of  blind  welfare 
can  best  be  administered  not  locally  but 
regionally  or  nationally. 

These  three  characteristics  seem  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant  to  the  questions  how  far  blind 
j  welfare  must  of  its  nature  remain  a  distinct  and 
I  peculiar  social  service,  and  how,  if  at  all,  it  can 
j  be  fitted  into  a  national  system  of  social  security. 

13.  Sources  of  Financial  Assistance. 

The  income  of  a  blind  person  is  derived  from 
j  many  sources.  Numerous  Departments  of  State 
!  and  Local  Authorities  administer  the  moneys  he 
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receives.  The  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  is 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
Excise ;  the  Disability  Pension  through  the 
Regional  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  ; 
the  War  Injury  allowance  through  the  Assistance 
Board  acting  as  general  agent  for  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  the 
judicial,  advisory  and  remotely  supervisory 
powers  mentioned  in  Section  ii  above. 

In  some  cases  a  person  may  be  refused  a  Blind 
Old  Age  Pension  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Blind  Register  or  vice  versa,  an  anomaly  arising 
from  the  present  method  of  Certification,  more 
fully  referred  to  in  Section  28  below. 

Payments  from  Rate  Funds  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  several  different  committees  of 
Local  Authorities.  In  some  instances  the 
machinery  of  Public  Assistance  is  actually  used 
to  administer  domiciliary  assistance,  although 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  Blind  Persons  Acts 
and  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  was  to 
dissociate  blind  welfare  from  the  Poor  Law. 
Moreover,  different  authorities  may,  in  respect 
of  the  same  blind  person,  have  different  bases 
of  assessing  his  means,  with  consequent  multi¬ 
plication  of  vexatious  inquiries. 

14.  Blind  Old  Age  Pensions. 

When  in  1920  the  pensions  provisions  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  were  being  debated  during 
the  Committee  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  principles  which 
were  specifically  referable  to  the  blind.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  preferred  to  abide  by  an  existing 
pattern  and  proceeded  to  give  the  blind  an  Old 
Age  Pension  at  the  age  of  50.  The  1938  Act 
did  not  alter  the  basic  principle  of  the  pension. 
Indeed,  it  made  the  system  even  more  pre¬ 
posterous  by  lowering  to  40  the  age  at  which  a 
blind  person  should  be  entitled  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  reduction  of 
age  was  that  at  40  a  blind  person  can  seldom  be 
trained  to  earn  a  real  livelihood.  This  argument 
is  not  true  in  all  cases,  and  it  conveys  an  implica¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
blind  welfare,  that  every  blind  person  should  be 
given  the  maximum  opportunity  and  inducement 
to  earn  his  livelihood.  The  maxim  “  Too  Old 
at  40  "  is  not  one  for  the  blind. 

The  real  object  of  the  provision  was  revealed 
by  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  charge  of  the  Bill  when  he  said 
that,  by  reason  of  the  devolution  effected  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  and  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  blind  welfare,  the  Local  Authorities  were 
bearing  more  than  their  share  of  the  burden.  In 
practice  the  remedy  proposed  was  ineffective,  for 
the  costs  to  Local  Authorities  of  blind  welfare 
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have  risen  enormously  since  1938.  No  further 
amendment  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  even 
if  it  were  logically  defensible,  could  give  further 
relief  to  the  Local  Authorities.  It  seems  there¬ 
fore  that,  if  further  relief  is  desired,  some  quite 
different  expedient  must  be  devised.  It  may  be 
added  with  some  relevance  that  the  exclusion 
of  blind  persons  from  the  Supplementary  Old 
Age  Pension  implies  that  the  blind  are  not  in 
fact  regarded  by  the  law  as  Old  Age  Pensioners 
from  the  age  of  40  onwards. 

Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938, 
applies  the  rules  contained  in  Section  38  (3)  of 
the  Unemployment  Act,  1934.  requiring  certain 
assets  to  be  disregarded  in  determining  the  needs 
of  the  blind  person  and  his  dependants.  The 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  the  provisions  of 
which  govern  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension,  does 
not  allow  them  to  be  disregarded.  It  frequently 
happens  therefore  that  when  a  blind  person 
receiving  domiciliary  assistance  applies  for  an 
Old  Age  Pension  at  the  age  of  40  he  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  statutory  disregards. 

For  similar  reasons,  namely  that  a  different 
basis  of  assessment  is  used,  a  reduction  in  a 
blind  man’s  income  will  normally  result  when 
he  becomes  entitled,  at  the  age  of  65,  to  a 
Contributory  Pension  instead  of  National  Health 
Insurance.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  amount 
of  money  globally  payable  to  a  blind  person  is 
a  matter  for  decision  by  a  Local  Authority, 
which  has  power  to  avoid  this  hardship  by 
disregarding  a  portion  of  the  Contributory  Old 
Age  Pension. 

It  appears  from  this  bare  recital  of  facts  that 
the  purpose  originally  avowed  for  bringing  blind 
persons  prematurely  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Acts  has  not  been  fulfilled  ;  the  Local  Authorities 
have  been  relieved  only  to  a  small  degree, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  illogical  and 
inconsistent. 

15.  Variations  in  Domiciliary  Assistance. 

The  requirement  of  the  first  Blind  Persons  Act 
that  each  Local  Authority  should  frame  a 
minimum  scheme  of  blind  welfare  has  led  to 
local  inequality  in  the  amount  of  domiciliary 
assistance  given.  The  variation  is  great  ;  if  the 
more  generous  authorities  are  correct  in  their 
assessment  of  needs,  the  grants  in  the  less 
generous  areas  are  grossly  inadequate  ,  and  if 
the  less  generous  areas  are  adequate,  a  number 
of  other  areas  must  be  extravagant. 

The  figures  given  in  Appendix  C  illustrate 
these  variations,  and,  though  there  has  been  a 
general  increase  in  grants  since  the  year  in  which 
these  figures  were  compiled,  the  variations 
remain.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1939 
the  amount  spent  per  head  on  the  blind  by 
County  Councils  varied  from  £ 6  to  £33  and 


by  County  Borough  Councils  from  £12  to  £50. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  rent  the  cost  of 
living  is  much  the  same  for  the  blind  everywhere. 
There  is  no  rational  defence  for  a  system  under 
which  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  to  be 
given  is  governed  not  only  by  considerations 
properly  taken  into  account  in  judging  the  needs 
of  individuals,  but  also  by  such  extraneous 
factors  as  the  political  complexion  of  the  local 
Council,  the  rateable  value  of  the  area  and  even 
the  efficiency  in  agitation  of  the  blind  in  the  area. 
16.  Residence  and  Chargeability. 

Closely  associated  with  the  anomaly  of  local 
variations  in  domiciliary  assistance  is  the 
problem  of  local  chargeability.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  fixed  on  Local  Authorities  by  Section  2 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  is  for  all 
registered  blind  persons  “  ordinarily  resident 
within  their  area.  The  Act  contained  no 
definition  of  this  phrase,  and  no  authoritative 
judicial  interpretation  was  ever  given. 

Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  admini-  I 
stering  this  provision,  and  in  particular  : 

(i)  The  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  almost  all 
of  which  were  in  County  Boroughs, 
attracted  a  certain  number  of  employable 
blind  persons  to  become  ordinarily  resident 
in  their  vicinity.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
Section  2,  Clause  7,  of  the  Act,  the  County 
Boroughs  became  to  an  increasing  extent 
chargeable  for  an  exaggerated  portion  of 
the  employable  blind. 

(ii)  Differences  in  scales  of  domiciliary  assist¬ 
ance  offered  an  inducement  to  un¬ 
employable  blind  persons  to  migrate  to 
areas  of  greatest  benefit.  Authorities  with 
generous  schemes  consequently  had  to  bear 
a  heavier  burden  than  those  which  inter¬ 
preted  their  obligations  in  less  generous 
terms. 

Section  3  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  was 
designed  inter  alia  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  principal  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Section  the  life  of  a  blind  person  is,  in  effect, 
divided  into  a  series  of  five-year  periods  from 
the  day  on  which  he  first  receives  assistance  after 
the  1st  April,  1938.  During  each  five-year 
period  the  ultimate  liability  for  the  cost  of  any 
assistance  granted  to  him  in  England  and  Wales 
rests  on  the  Council  of  the  area  in  which  he  was 
ordinarily  resident  for  not  less  than  12  con¬ 
secutive  months  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
five  years. 

In  practice  the  later  Act  has  wholly  failed 
to  solve  the  difficulty.  County  Boroughs  which 
have  training  schools  and  workshops  in  their  area 
still  hesitate  to  accept  workers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  for  fear  that  they  will  be  charged 
eventually  with  the  cost  of  Augmentation,  and 
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possibly  with  other  costs.  This  not  only  renders 
blind  labour  undesirably  immobile,  but  puts 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  young  blind 
persons  receiving  the  most  appropriate  training 
in  workshop  occupations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  equitable 
solution  would  be  to  make  the  area  in  which  a 
blind  person’s  parents  were  legally  resident  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  permanently  chargeable  for 
him.  But  this,  though  it  would  solve  some  of 
the  present  difficulties,  would  subject  the  blind 
to  the  conflicting  mass  of  case  law  which  grew 
around  the  old  Poor  Law.  It  seems  that  the 
mere  fact  of  considerable  variation  between  the 
basic  rates  of  domiciliary  assistance  of  different 
areas  necessarily  creates  insoluble  problems  of 
settlement  and  chargeability. 

17.  Schools. 

Schools  and  workshops  for  the  blind  generally 
are  sited  where  accidents  of  local  good  will  or 
local  need  brought  into  being  a  voluntary  agency 
which  established  itself,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  accumulated  buildings,  endowments  and 
tradition.  The  uneven  distribution  of  schools 
was  closely  examined  by  a  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  who_e  Report,  issued  in 
1936,  pointed  out  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  but  poorly  served,  whereas  there  is  a 
comparatively  dense  concentration  of  schools  in 
other  parts.  It  recommended  a  reorganisation 
of  schools  which,  leaving  aside  technical  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  not  relevant  here,  takes 
the  general  character  of  a  regional  plan  providing 
in  each  area  schools  for  different  types  of 
children. 

18.  Workshops  and  Home  Workers  Schemes. 

The  54  workshops  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
employed  3,581  blind  persons  in  1940-41.  The 
workshops  vary  in  size  from  7  to  230  workers. 
Only  9  of  them  employ  more  than  120  persons, 
and  29  have  accommodation  for  fewer  than  40. 
It  is  obvious  that  most  of  them  are  too  small  to 
be  economic  units  of  production,  for  managerial 
and  supervisory  expenses  are  multiplied  over  and 
over  again.  Specialisation  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  proportion  of  sighted  help  per 
blind  worker  is  necessarily  at  its  maximum  in  the 
smallest  shops.  Some  degree  of  co-operation  in 
buying  and  selling  has  been  effected  by  the 
National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
and  by  the  Workshops  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind ;  but 
there  is  still  an  undesirable  amount  of  poaching 
and  unfair  competition  in  tendering  and  retail 
selling  between  neighbouring  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

Home  Workers  Schemes,  by  the  last  return, 
employed  1,686  blind  workers  in  England  and 
Wales.  They  enable  their  blind  workers  to 


carry  on  their  trades  in  their  homes,  buying  their 
material,  supervising  their  work,  finishing  their 
product  and,  to  some  extent,  selling  it.  The 
uneven  distribution  of  Home  Workers  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total  of  Home  Workers  in  England  and 
Wales  are  in  the  two  schemes  which  serve  the 
Home  Counties  south  and  north  of  the  Thames. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  number  of 
Home  Workers  is  small  and  their  earnings  are 
low,  although  it  has  been  proved  that  with 
effective  management  such  schemes  provide  a 
practical  alternative  to  workshop  employment,  of 
particular  value  to  blind  persons  who  want  to 
continue  their  own  home  life  in  country  places 
or  their  home  towns. 

19.  Administration  and  the  Personal  Touch. 

The  complexity  of  the  interaction  between 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  is  illustrated  by 
much  of  what  has  been  said  above.  How  far 
has  experience  proved  that  Statutory  Authorities 
can,  not  only  perform  the  administrative  services 
involved  with  their  customary  impersonal 
efficiency,  but  also  give  the  blind  the  personal 
services  they  need  ?  How  far  has  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  elements  been  well 
balanced  and  harmonious  ?  How  far,  in  fact, 
has  the  test  of  “  the  effectiveness  of  combined 
voluntary  and  official  action  in  a  social  service  ” 
vindicated  the  process  set  in  motion  by  the  Act 
of  1920  ? 

The  two  parties  to  the  arrangement  have  to 
some  extent  been  mutually  critical.  Un¬ 
flinching  upholders  of  the  voluntary  principle 
have  thought  efficiency  incompatible  with 
sympathy.  Officials  on  their  part,  ignoring 
perhaps  the  value  of  the  personal  touch,  have 
been  impatient  with  what  they  regarded  as 
inefficiency  in  the  voluntary  society  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Much  of  that  mutual  criticism  has  cancelled 
itself  out,  and  there  is  now  on  the  whole  a  good 
understanding,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
that  understanding  in  some  areas  has  been 
achieved  by  the  subordination  or  even  the 
elimination  of  the  voluntary  society.  There  was 
inefficiency  in  the  management  of  some  Societies. 
There  was  also  in  some  places  a  fatal  tendency 
to  let  the  Local  Authority  pay  the  piper  while 
still  insisting  on  the  right  to  call  the  tune.  The 
real  ground  of  criticism  and  of  failure  in  these 
places  was  not  the  nature  of  voluntaryism  but 
poor  performance. 

The  question  whether  the  weakening  of 
voluntaryism  has  been  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  blind  has  to  be  decided  in  reference  to  the 
historic  principle  of  Voluntary  Blind  Welfare — 
that  blind  people  should  be  enabled,  not  merely 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  so  far  as 
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possible  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
community  as  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens.  That  principle  has  not  always  been 
observed  in  Local  Authority  administration. 

20.  The  Achievement  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  Local  Author¬ 
ities  has  been  to  bring  into  the  scope  of  blind 
welfare  every  blind  person  who  needs  and 
desires  assistance.  That  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  Registration  of  the  Blind  provided  for 
by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  There  is  no 
similar  Register  of  any  other  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  system  of  blind  welfare  can  now 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  is  not  based 
on  it. 

The  Register  is  the  envy  of  blind  welfare 
organisations  in  other  countries.  Great  Britain 
is  in  fact  the  only  country  where  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  is  known  with  anything 
like  full  accuracy.  Ascertainments  by  Census 
prove  always  to  be  understatements. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  same 
criteria  are  used  in  all  areas  to  judge  suitability 
for  admission  to  the  Register.  The  maps 
appended  (Appendix  D)  show  remarkable  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  registered  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  Counties  and  the  County  Boroughs 
of  England  and  Wales.  One  of  the  remarkable 
facts  illustrated  is  the  apparent  higher  incidence 
of  blindness  towards  the  West  of  England  and 
in  Wales.  The  range  of  variation  is  too  great 
to  be  explained  by  factors  of  age  distribution  or 
the  local  prevalence  of  certain  diseases. 

21.  The  Service  of  the  Old  and  Unemployable 
Blind. 

The  table  of  the  age  distribution  of  the  blind 
in  Section  5  above  shows  an  overwhelming 
incidence  of  blindness  in  the  higher  age  groups. 
To  the  55,000  blind  persons  over  the  age  of  50, 
domiciliary  assistance  and  home  visiting  are 
services  of  outstanding  importance. 

For  home  visiting  the  majority  of  Local 
Agencies  engage  Home  Teachers  who  have 
taken  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  which  demands  knowledge  of 
Braille,  Moon  and  handicrafts.  In  practice 
the  Home  Teachers  are  seldom  able  to  give 
much  time  to  teaching.  They  are  predomin¬ 
antly  social  workers  rather  than  teachers. 
A  recent  return  from  a  South  of  England 
county  shows  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  visits 
paid  by  Home  Teachers  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  years  were  purely  social,  a  percen¬ 
tage  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  evacuation 
problem,  but  fairly  representative  of  ordinary 
conditions  in  many  places.  Nearly  everywhere 
the  number  of  teachers  is  small  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  blind  people  who  need  visiting. 


The  attention  given  in  recent  years  to  the 
peculiarly  hard  lot  of  the  deaf-blind  has  em¬ 
phasised  that  Home  Teachers  with,  say,  120  blind 
people  on  their  books,  cannot  possibly  give  all 
their  charges  anything  like  the  attention  they 
require.  They  do  their  best  under  considerable 
difficulties.  Their  salaries  on  the  whole  are  low  ; 
but  their  work  is  both  skilful  and  devoted. 
They  themselves  are  the  first  to  lament  the 
inadequacy  of  their  numbers.  The  cost  of  their 
service  is,  practically  always  nowadays,  met  from 
public  funds,  for  even  those  Voluntary  Societies 
which  direct  the  work  of  the  local  Home  Teachers 
receive  grants  for  the  purpose  from  the  Local 
Authorities.  It  is  the  Local  Authorities  which 
are  responsible  in  the  long  run  for  the  adequacy, 
or  inadequacy,  of  the  service. 

22.  Workshop  Management  and  Training. 

As  managers  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
popularly  elected  bodies  have  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  They  are  open  to  political 
influence,  particularly  when  public  opinion  can 
be  organised  by  “  pressure  groups  ”  of  blind 
persons.  Even  apart  from  that,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  earn  kudos  by  ostentatious  kind¬ 
ness.  When  workshops  for  the  blind  have  been 
taken  over  by  municipalities  their  operations 
have  often  become  less  and  less  economic. 
Running  costs  have  increased  ;  economic  wages 
have  declined ;  increased  Augmentation  and 
grants  of  various  kinds  have  tended  to  become 
the  main  factor  of  the  total  remuneration; 
trading  losses  have  increased. 

In  the  matter  of  training  for  manual  occupa¬ 
tions  there  is  also  some  ground  for  criticism. 
The  figures  in  Section  5  above  show  that  the 
total  of  unemployable  blind  persons,  63,119, 
exceeds  the  total  of  blind  persons  over  the  age 
of  50.  There  are  in  fact  among  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  comparatively  young 
people.  Some  of  the  younger  blind  have  other 
defects,  mental  or  physical,  which  make  them 
beyond  doubt  unemployable  ;  but  there  is  a 
temptation  for  public  bodies  to  take  the  easiest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  loss 
of  sight,  and  to  have  regard  only  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  destitution.  They  pay  the  cash  and  let 
the  training  go. 

23.  The  Role  of  Voluntary  Societies. 

To  voluntary  societies  are  due  not  only  the 
initiative  of  all  work  for  the  blind,  but  its 
extension  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  persistent 
energy  of  voluntaryism  has  been  conspicuously 
demonstrated  since  1920.  New  developments  in 
that  period  include  the  establishment  of  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  which  have  developed 
into  residential  nursery  schools  of  particular 
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educational  interest ;  the  foundation  and  the 
development  of  the  one  Secondary  school  for 
blind  girls,  Chorleywood  College,  and  the 
development  of  Worcester  College,  the  one  public 
school  for  blind  boys  ;  the  foundation  of  schools 
for  retarded  blind  children  and  mentally 
defective  blind  children,  and  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  epileptic  blind  children.  Im¬ 
portant  research  work  into  education  and 
technical  problems  in  great  variety  has  been 
undertaken  and  carried  through  by  voluntary 
agencies  and  at  the  cost  of  voluntary  funds. 
Voluntaryism  has  developed  Talking  Books  for 
the  Blind,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  B.B.C. 
has  provided  the  blind  with  wireless  sets  on  a 
vast  scale.  The  problem  of  the  deaf-blind  has 
been  investigated,  their  number  ascertained  and 
work  on  their  particular  behalf  initiated.  The 
number  of  Homes  for  the  Blind  has  been 
substantially  increased.  The  re-training  and 
after-care  of  the  war-blinded  was  a  voluntary 
enterprise  in  the  last  war  ;  it  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  interval  between  the  wars  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  and  has  been  extended  solely  at 
the  cost  of  voluntary  funds  in  the  present  war 
to  include  civilian  war-blinded  as  well  as  ex- 
Service  men. 

This  enumeration  of  new  services  brings  out 
the  technical  character  of  much  work  for  the 
blind,  and  the  need  in  blind  welfare  for  some 
organisation  with  wide  scope  able  to  finance 
new  undertakings  from  voluntary  funds. 

Voluntaryism,  too,  must  be  an  element  in 
effective  personal  service.  Many  blind  people 
need  friendship  and  personal  care  such  as  cannot 
be  rendered  by  any  official  however  competent 
and  kind-hearted.  In  the  nature  of  things  a 
Local  Authority  Committee  cannot  be  so 
successful  in  enrolling  this  kind  of  help  for  the 
blind  as  a  society  whose  whole  motive  is 
voluntary.  One  of  the  irreplaceable  values  of 
voluntaryism  is  indeed  its  ability  to  select  from 
the  community  at  large  the  people  who  have 
time  and  are  disposed  to  give  themselves 
devotedly  to  helping  people  suffering  from  a 
handicap  which  engages  their  sympathy. 

24.  The  Public-Voluntary  Partnership. 

It  is  evident  that  blind  welfare  cannot  revert 
to  the  partial  effectiveness  of  voluntaryism  ;  and 
that  under  purely  public  administration  it  might 
too  easily  become  stereotyped  and  static. 
Neither  voluntaryism  nor  public  administration 
by  itself  is  enough.  The  comprehensiveness 
which  follows  from  Local  Authority  responsibility 
having  once  been  established  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  Local  Authorities  have  in  fact 
accepted  their  responsibility  generously  and  with 
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great  good  will.  They  cannot,  however,  move 
far  in  advance  of  public  opinion  or  incur 
expenditure  on  experiments.  Experimentation,  ^ 
research,  pioneer  work  and  new  enterprise 
generally  must  be  undertaken  by  voluntary 
agencies.  The  needs  of  the  blind  develop  with 
the  changing  needs  of  the  population  at  large. 
New  inventions  are  constantly  bringing  new 
compensations  for  blindness  within  reach.  The 
search  for  new  devices  and  new  methods  of 
service  must  be  incessant.  Blind  welfare,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  must  be  both  comprehensive 
and  dynamic. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  whatever  form  local 
government  may  take  after  the  war  and  however 
the  burden  of  social  service  is  distributed  between 
local  and  national  resources,  there  should  be 
everywhere  an  equitable  partnership  which 
allows  both  the  public  and  the  voluntary 
element  to  play  their  essential  parts.  There 
should  in  fact  be  in  every  part  of  the  country  a 
public  authority  which  is  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  something  is  done  for  every  blind  person, 
and  also  a  wide  public  interest  which  shows  itself 
in  personal  service  and  voluntary  organisation. 
That  situation  exists  in  some  areas — not 
everywhere.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  a  better  balance  of  voluntary¬ 
ism  and  public  action  over  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  whether  a  better  machinery  could 
not  be  devised  for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  blind  welfare  than  direct  administration  by 
sub-committees  of  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils.  To  this  last  point  further  reference  is 
made  in  Section  31  below. 

25.  The  Expense  of  Blindness. 

Before  drawing  any  moral  from  the  facts  and 
considerations  already  set  out  it  seems  necessary 
to  emphasise  that  blindness  in  itself  adds  to  the 
cost  of  living.  Every  blind  person  labours  under 
an  economic  handicap.  It  costs  a  man  more  to 
live  if  he  is  blind  than  if  he  can  see.  A  blind 
man  may  be  able  to  produce  as  much  as  a  seeing 
person  working  alongside  of  him,  but  his  skill 
and  energy  would  have  given  him  a  larger  output 
if  he  had  his  sight.  A  blind  business  man  or 
administrator  must  have  a  reader  or  secretary  ; 
the  blind  professional  man  cannot  drive  his  own 
car  ;  the  blind  housewife  must  have  domestic 
help  ;  an  old  blind  man  cannot  play  his  part  in 
running  the  home  ;  aged  blind  people  in  general 
must  pay  guides  to  take  them  about  and, 
generally,  the  attention  and  amusement  they 
require  is  a  constant  charge.  In  any  scheme  of 
financial  assistance,  therefore,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  the  subsistence  level  of  the  blind 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  sighted. 
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26.  Flat-Rate  Benefit  or  Handicap  Allowance. 

The  idea  of  covering  the  risk  of  blindness,  so 
far  as  it  falls  on  adult  life,  by  an  extension  of 
social  insurance  is  attractive.  A  payment 
secured  by  right  would  be  vastly  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  blind  than  any  such  device  as  the 
Too  Old  at  Forty  anticipation  of  old  age.  The 
figure  set  out  in  Section  5  of  this  memorandum 
will  perhaps  indicate  to  the  experts  of  Sir 
William  Beveridge’s  Committee  the  possibility 
or  otherwise  of  any  such  extension  of  present 
social  insurance. 

In  any  case  compensation  for  an  economic 
handicap  from  a  central  national  fund  is 
preferable  to  the  vagaries  and  inconsistencies  of 
local  domiciliary  assistance. 

The  conception  of  a  handicap  allowance  is 
inherent  in  the  existing  device  of  Augmentation 
of  Wages  and  in  War  Pensions  based  on  per¬ 
centage  of  disability.  In  relation  to  blindness 
it  can  be  interpreted  so  as  to  cover  not  only  the 
reduction  of  a  blind  worker’s  earning  power,  but 
also  the  expense  of  blindness  described  in 
Section  25  above.  The  allowance  might  be  at 
a  flat  rate  or  on  a  percentage  principle,  and  in 
the  latter  form  at  any  rate  it  can  be  applied  to 
other  handicapped  workers.  If  it  has  been 
proved  possible  to  assess  the  degree  of  dis¬ 
ability  caused  by  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg  in 
war,  it  should  be  prima  facie  possible  to  assess 
the  degree  of  disability  caused  by  forms  of 
crippling,  deafness  and  total  or  partial  blindness. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  the  proposal  to  those 
who,  being  concerned  with  the  blind,  can  deal 
only  with  those  whose  defective  sight  comes 
under  the  official  definition,  is  that  it  would  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  men  and 
women  who  are  not  blind,  but  who  are  debarred 
from  many  employments  by  defective  sight. 

It  is  recognised  that  a  completely  logical 
scheme  would  not  result.  Even  total  blindness 
is  not  equivalent  to  complete  disability,  although 
war  pensions  have  in  all  cases  of  certifiable 
blindness  been  awarded  on  a  100  per  cent, 
disability  basis.  Men  who  were  blinded  in  the 
last  war  have  been  re-trained  for  a  great  variety 
of  occupations  and  have  proved  employable  to 
a  high  degree.  Similarly,  blindness  not  caused 
by  war  wounds  does  not  totally  impair  earning 
capacity.  It  greatly  restricts  the  choice  of 
occupations  ;  it  necessitates  special  training  and, 
as  has  been  emphasised  above,  it  invariably  adds 
to  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
for  consideration  that  handicap  allowances, 
under  that  or  some  other  name  which  would  not 
imply  premature  old  age,  should  be  granted  to 
all  registered  blind  persons  who  have  completed 
their  education  and  training,  and  that  these 
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allowances  should  be  a  national  charge  and  be 
paid  through  the  Post  Office. 

Note  :  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  responsibility 
for  financing  the  education  and  training 
of  children,  adolescents  and  adults  who 
lose  their  sight  after  attaining  maturity 
will  continue  to  rest  on  the  Local 
Education  Authority  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  amount  of  the  handicap  allowance  would 
of  course  be  arbitrary.  No  flat  rate  sum  or 
notional  100  per  cent,  would  meet  all  the 
varying  requirements  of  different  individuals  or 
even  of  the  same  individual  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  The  allowance  would  not  in  itself  be 
a  subsistence  minimum,  but  rather  a  core 
payment  to  which  would  be  added  earnings,  or 
compensation  for  earning-disability,  whether 
that  be  the  result  of  old  age,  invalidism  or  other 
handicap  additional  to  blindness.  To  the 
employee  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  the 
handicap  allowance  would  be  augmentation  of 
wages.  Others  it  would  encourage  to  find  work 
outside  the  sheltered  occupations  with  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  making  a  decent  livelihood.  A 
clear  understanding  that  it  would  be  augmented 
only  by  payments  compensating  other  dis¬ 
abilities,  e.g.,  by  National  Health  Insurance  or 
Unemployment  benefit,  or  in  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  Public  Assistance,  would  en¬ 
courage  able-bodied  blind  persons  to  work  rather 
than  to  recline  upon  subsistence  payments.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  includes 
many  blind  persons  on  its  governing  body  and 
as  a  matter  of  principle  employs  many  blind 
persons  and  expects  them  to  be  competent,  is 
entitled  to  emphasise  that  the  object  of  blind 
welfare  is  to  avoid  not  only  destitution  but 
demoralisation. 

For  blind  persons  unable  to  work  the  handicap 
allowance  would  be  in  effect  a  subsistence 
minimum  supplemented  by  Old  Age  Pensions  or 
other  payments  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
case. 

Having  regard  to  the  amounts  now  paid  for 
augmentation  of  wages  on  the  one  hand  and  for 
domiciliary  assistance  on  the  other,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  national  handicap  allowance 
might  be  fixed  at  £1  per  week,  though  a  good 
case  might  be  made  for  25s.  per  week.  What¬ 
ever  the  amount,  the  whole  of  it  should  be 
disregarded  in  any  assessment  of  means. 

27.  Percentage  Disability  Pensions. 

Little  need  be  added  on  the  percentage- 
disability-pension  alternative  to  a  handicap 
allowance.  Some  points  in  its  favour  have 
already  been  indicated.  While  we  must  insist 
on  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  and  must 
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emphasise  that  blindness  is  in  itself  an  added 
expense,  we  think  it  logical  and  desirable  that 
blind  welfare  should  be  fitted  into  a  general 
scheme  of  social  security.  The  blind  desire  and 
deserve  special  recognition.  They  do  not  claim 
peculiar  privileges.  They  recognise  that  certain 
things  which  the  community  has  done  in  their 
interest  should  be  done  for  others  who  have  to 
live  under  a  handicap  different  from  their  own, 
but  similar  in  some  of  its  effects.  A  recent 
Editorial  of  The  New  Beacon  (April,  1942) 
may  be  quoted  in  this  connection.  It  says  : 

“  The  differentiation  then  ”  (in  1920) 
“  established  between  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  persons  has  never  been  sub¬ 
stantially  justified,  at  any  rate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  other  groups.  The  deaf 
have  agitated  in  vain  for  a  Deaf  Persons 
Act  and,  in  so  far  as  deafness  is  not  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  so  severe  an 
economic  handicap  as  blindness,  identical 
treatment  is  possibly  not  appropriate.  But 
in  so  far  as  they  are  handicapped  by  disease, 
or  accident,  and  in  so  far  as  they  require 
special  provision  to  put  them  on  level  terms 
with  the  unhandicapped,  the  deaf  have  a 
case  for  differentiation  of  some  kind.  If  the 
Poor  Law  was,  and  Public  Assistance  is, 
inadequate  or  unsuitable  for  the  blind,  it  is 
for  the  same  reasons,  though  perhaps  in  a 
different  degree,  inadequate  or  unsuitable 
for  the  deaf,  as  it  is  for  the  crippled  and 
other  groups  of  handicapped  citizens.” 

So  long  as  the  special  sense  of  disability  in 
relation  to  blindness  is  kept  in  mind,  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection  to  blindness  being 
regarded  as  one  form  of  disability  among  several 
which  may  be  deemed  to  deserve  financial  com¬ 
pensation.  It  is  urged  that  some  device  of  this 
kind  should,  in  any  case,  be  applied  to  the  needs 
of  the  partially  blind  whose  number  is  unknown* 
but  whose  handicap  is  indisputable. 

28.  Regional  Areas  and  Regional  Functions. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  existing 
system  of  blind  welfare  has  brought  out  that  it 
is,  horizontally,  a  complex  of  public  and 
voluntary  action  and,  vertically,  one  of  local, 
regional  and  national  services.  The  regional 
element  is  anything  but  simple.  It  consists,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  agencies  which  provide  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  in  areas  larger  than  those 
of  single  Local  Authorities  and,  on  the  other, 
of  regional  bodies  comprising,  for  purposes  of 

*  A  recent  return  (March,  1940)  shows  the  number 
of  children  in  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Blind  as 
1,168  and  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Partially  Sighted 
Children  as  1,258, 


co-ordination,  all  the  agencies  voluntary  and 
official  in  areas  delimited  ad  hoc  in  1937.  The 
functional  areas  of  the  former  were  never 
deliberately  defined.  They  took  their  origin  not 
in  planning  but  in  the  accidents  of  social  history. 
The  1937  areas  were  equally  unplanned  ;  they 
resulted  from  negotiations  which  took  no 
account  of  the  social  or  economic  arguments 
usually  considered  in  schemes  of  regionalism. 

This  question  of  regional  areas  and  functions 
obviously  bears  on  the  question  whether 
relieving  Local  Authorities  of  domiciliary 
assistance  would  affect  their  general  respon¬ 
sibility  for  blind  welfare  administration.  It  may 
be  considered  also  in  the  light  of  the  general 
anticipation  that  local  government  is  due  for  a 
reconstruction  after  the  war  which  will  follow 
the  lines  of  the  Civil  Defence  regionalisation 
established  for  war-time  purposes,  or  create 
other  regions  to  something  like  that  number, 
namely  11,  in  England  and  Wales. 

Any  new  local  government  regions  will 
certainly  not  correspond  either  with  the 
functional  areas  of  more-than-local  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  the  boundaries  of  the  regional  bodies 
established  in  1937.  It  seems  likely  that,  when 
they  are  formally  established,  the  more-than- 
local  organisation  of  blind  welfare  will  gradually 
conform.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  for 
the  rationalisation  of  schools,  referred  to  in 
Section  17  above,  not  to  take  account  of 
recognised  regional  boundaries  and,  as  training 
and  employment  follow  schooling,  for  workshop 
reorganisation  not  to  follow  the  same  course. 
More-than-local  services  would,  in  fact,  cry  out 
for  logical,  regional  management. 

There  would  in  any  case  be  positive  advantages 
in  making  certain  services  regional.  Instances 
are  : — 

(a)  Certification  of  blindness.  Whereas 
ascertainment  and  subsequent  Registra¬ 
tion  is  essentially  a  local  function, 
Certification  might  be  better  done  region¬ 
ally.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  reported  in  1931,  called  for 
a  radical  alteration  in  the  method  of 
Certification.  It  referred  to  a  widespread 
impression  that  a  number  of  persons  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  who  are  not  entitled  to  them  because 
they  are  not  blind  ;  and  to  such  anomalies 
as  persons  being  refused  Old  Age  Pensions 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Blind 
Register  or  vice  versa,  and  it  recommended 
that  in  future  no  one  should  be  entered 
on  the  Blind  Register  until  he  had  been 
examined  and  certified  by  a  medical 
practitioner  with  “  special  experience  of 
ophthalmology,”  that  special  experience 
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being  defined  in  definite  terms.  That 
recommendation  has  not  yet  been  fully 
accepted.  It  can  only  with  great  difficulty 
be  accepted  in  local  areas  which  are 
without  an  ophthalmic  hospital  or  at  least 
a  well-staffed  ophthalmic  department  of  a 
general  hospital.  Regions,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  find  in  their  areas  competent 
ophthalmologists  for  this  fundamental 
process  of  ascertaining  who  are  the  blind 
who  require  specific  services. 

( b )  The  Northern  and  Southern  Regions  have 
already  instituted  an  Ophthalmological 
Referee  Service  giving  in  particular  the 
right  of  appeal  to  persons  once  certified 
as  blind  and  on  re-examination  de¬ 
certified.  Their  experience  has  indicated 
the  value  of  such  a  court  of  appeal. 
Clearly  it  should  be  a  regional  rather  than 
local  service,  and  it  might  be  possible  for 
adjoining  regions  to  agree  to  nominate  a 
referee  or  board  of  referees,  so  as  to  avoid 
setting  up  one  equal  authority  against 
another. 

(c)  The  provision  of  Homes  for  the  Blind  is 
another  service  which  might  in  the  first 
instance  be  regarded  as  regional.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  in  England  and 
Wales  40  permanent  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  18  are  conducted  by  local 
societies  with  other  functions  ;  three  by 
Local  Authorities  ;  ten  by  ad  hoc  vol¬ 
untary  societies,  and  nine  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  A  single  home  in 
an  area  does  not  meet  the  need  satisfac¬ 
torily  because  the  blind  who  need  homes 
are  of  many  ages  and  grades,  and  a 
regional  system  providing  variety  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  system  of 
ungraded  homes  for  single  localities. 

(d)  Conferences  and  Refresher  Courses  for 
Home  Teachers  have  already  proved 
themselves  a  definite  service  of  regional 
value,  and  further  progress  could  be  made 
in  regions  of  more  manageable  size. 

(e)  The  reorganisation  of  Home  Workers 
Schemes  on  a  regional  basis  seems  likely 
to  be  the  most  effective  method  of 
levelling  up  the  present  marked  uneven¬ 
ness  of  an  employment  service  which  is 
capable  of  considerable  development. 

29.  Local-National  Relationship. 

Such  regionalisation  as  is  suggested  in  the  last 
section  would  simplify  the  task  of  local  agencies 
and  provide  them  with  means  by  which  they 
could  co-operate  for  joint  action.  The  regional 
organisation  would  be  of  a  consultative  character. 
It  would  be  financed  by  grants  paid  by  the 
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Local  Authorities  and/or  local  agencies  in 
respect  of  the  services  required  of  them.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  executive  regional  agencies 
should  be  set  up  which  would  complicate,  if  not 
conflict  with,  the  tasks  of  the  local  or  the 
national  bodies. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  reducing  rather  than  increasing 
the  number  of  executive  authorities.  The  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee,  when  it  came  to 
survey  the  position  of  the  Local  Authorities 
collectively  in  relation  to  blind  welfare,  was 
impressed  by  the  apparently  “  excessive  number 
of  voluntary  bodies  "  and,  although  the  inquiry 
then  initiated  brought  to  light  reasons  for  the 
co-existence  of  numerous  societies,  the  process 
of  co-ordination  necessarily  involves  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  overlapping. 

Local  and  national  services  interlock.  There 
are  a  number  of  needs  in  blind  welfare  which 
can  only  be  effectively  met  on  a  national  scale 
by  bodies  of  national  scope.  Neither  local  nor 
regional  bodies  can  undertake  such  services  as 
the  publication  of  books  and  periodicals  in 
embossed  type,  or  the  production  of  the  great 
variety  of  apparatus  and  appliances  needed  for 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  blind  and  in 
the  education  of  blind  children.  Even  if  the 
elementary  schools  can  be  reorganised  on 
regional  lines,  there  will  still  be  small  groups  of 
selected  children  too  small  to  justify  more  than 
single  schools  for  each  requirement.  There  are 
a  score  of  other  needs  which  can  be  met  only  by 
national  bodies  acting  on  behalf  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  life  and 
dynamic  force  of  blind  welfare  must  be  sustained 
by  continual  research  into  the  psychology  and 
employability  of  the  blind  and  manifold  technical 
aspects  of  their  problems.  Such  research 
requires  the  focusing  of  experience  and  ideas 
from  all  levels  of  blind  welfare  on  a  point  where 
adequate  resources  are  available.  Prevention  of 
blindness  is,  again,  a  national  service,  to  the 
need  of  which  blind  welfare  has  directed  growing 
attention  of  recent  years.  Every  local  agency 
is  in  fact  dependent  for  a  number  of  essentials 
on  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  on 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  smaller  national  societies  such  as 
the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association.  A 
direct  relationship  of  local  to  national  bodies  is 
vital.  The  regions  established  in  1937  were 
essentially  co-ordinative  and,  however  their  size 
is  modified,  they  must  retain  that  character. 

30.  Locality  and  Personal  Service. 

In  distinction  from  services  of  national  or 
regional  type,  personal  service  of  the  blind  is 
essentially  local  in  character,  requiring  neigh- 
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bourhood  and  neighbourliness,  and  depending 
for  efficiency  on  human  factors  little  accounted 
of  in  offices  and  places  where  they  plan.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  for  the  evoking  of 
voluntary  service,  the  smaller  the  area  the 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  for  ability  to  employ 
trained  professional  home  teachers,  larger  areas 
are  an  advantage.  For  practical  purposes 
County  Borough  areas  are  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
promise.  The  diffused  population  of  many 
county  areas  presents  a  very  different  problem, 
as  does  the  greater  density  of  population  in 
highly  urbanised  areas  which  are  not  County 
Boroughs.  No  general  principle  applies  to  all 
the  diversities  of  population-spread.  On  the 
whole  it  would  seem  that,  for  home  visiting  and 
for  other  personal  services,  the  areas  now 
established  should  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  need  for  complete  service 
in  the  area,  whatever  its  size  and  character. 
Completeness  of  service  argues  wide  expansion 
of  public  interest  and  support.  That  end  is 
served  in  some  counties,  and  even  in  some 
County  Boroughs,  by  devolution  of  the  central 
Committee’s  work  to  local  groups  and  sub¬ 
committees.  But  there  is  room  everywhere  for 
some,  and  in  many  places  much,  intensification 
of  local  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  of  the 
resources  available  for  their  help.  The  root 
causes  of  inadequacy  of  service  are  two  :  first, 
that  the  local  rates  have  to  meet  a  great  variety 
of  charges,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  poundage 
of  costs  directly  attributable  to  the  service  of 
the  blind ;  secondly,  that  the  conferring  of 
statutory  responsibility  for  blind  welfare  on 
Local  Authorities  has  created  an  impression  in 
the  public  mind  that  the  blind  are  now  “  looked 
after  by  the  State  ”  and  that  personal  interest 
and  support  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary. 
Emphasis  on  completeness  of  service,  arousing 
both  personal  sympathy  and  local  patriotism, 
would  possibly  affect  the  form  of  local  admini¬ 
stration  and  foster  the  kind  of  administrative 
development  which  has  been  hinted  at  in 
Section  24  above. 

31.  Blind  Welfare  Associations. 

It  was  there  suggested  that  the  resources  of 
administration  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  that 
for  personal  service  it  might  be  possible  to 
devise  better  machinery  than  sub-committees  of 
popularly  elected  bodies.  It  is  not  intended  to 
develop  this  idea  disproportionately  or  to  allow 
it  to  divert  attention  from  more  immediate 
issues.  But  the  experience  gained  in  the  last 
20  years  does  suggest  the  desirability,  as  well 
as  the  possibility,  of  combining  the  advantages 
and  avoiding  the  weaknesses  of  administration 


either  by  Local  Authority  committees  or  by 
independent  voluntary  Associations.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  public  and  voluntary  action, 
frequently  referred  to  in  this  memorandum,  has 
been  empirical.  No  agreed  theory  of  the  degree 
and  method  of  co-operation  has  yet  been 
deduced.  The  amalgam  almost  everywhere  is 
still  unstable.  Vigorous  management,  or  com¬ 
petent  committee  control,  may  in  one  area 
maintain  voluntaryism  in  full  strength,  while  in 
another  a  turn  of  the  political  tide,  or  an  un¬ 
fortunate  appointment  of  chairman  or  chief 
official  by  a  voluntary  society,  may  bring  about 
changes  whereby  permanent  disadvantage  results 
from  purely  temporary  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  revive  the  spirit  of  voluntary¬ 
ism  where  it  has  been  officially  discouraged  or 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  all  important  (unless 
the  arguments  of  Sections  19  to  24  above  are 
rejected)  to  formulate  a  theory  of  public- 
voluntary  co-operation  which,  while  it  preserves 
the  dignity  and  eventual  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Authority,  would  ensure  a  perpetuation 
of  the  voluntary  element. 

The  application  of  any  such  theory  might 
involve  the  creation  of  administrative  hybrids, 
organisations  of  intermediate  form  corresponding 
in  the  sphere  of  social  service  to  intermediate 
forms  of  control  and  management  in  other 
spheres  of  national  life,  such  as  Public  Utility 
Corporations,  the  B.B.C.,  the  P.L.A.,  the 
L.P.T.B.,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why  social 
service  should  lag  behind  industry  and  the  State 
in  devising  means  of  reconciling  interests  which 
are  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  divergent. 

In  blind  welfare  the  proper  line  of  evolution 
might  be  the  formation  of  Blind  Welfare 
Associations,  constituted  with  a  membership  of 
the  general  public  and  under  the  government  of 
councils  or  committees,  on  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Local  Authority  would  sit  with 
representatives  of  the  Associations’  membership. 
Such  Associations  would  be  responsible  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  services  laid  down  in  the 
Local  Authority’s  approved  scheme  of  blind 
welfare  under  agreed  budget  provision.  They 
would  be  the  employers  of  all  officials  locally 
employed  in  blind  welfare  and  they  would  be 
responsible  for  all  payments  to  individual  blind 
persons,  so  far  as  payments  were  needed  over 
and  above  the  provisions  of  the  national  Social 
Security  scheme.  They  would  handle  payments 
to  employment  agencies  and  other  agencies 
providing  services  to  the  locality.  If  any  Blind 
Welfare  Association  failed  to  carry  out  the 
Local  Authority’s  scheme,  responsibility  would 
revert  to  the  Local  Authority  itself  on  satisfying 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  or  the  Regional  Auth¬ 
ority,  that  the  Association  was  in  default.  But 
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the  emphasis  would  be  not  on  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Local  Authority  but  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Association  to  develop  the 
minimum  scheme  for  the  area  in  every  detail  so 
as  to  provide  the  desired  complete  service  for 
every  locality.  The  success  of  this  optimum 
programme  would  depend  very  largely  on  the 
ability  of  the  Association  to  enlist  voluntary 
service  and  to  obtain  voluntary  income.* 

32.  Participation  of  the  Blind. 

A  vitally  important  element  in  the  membership 
of  these  Associations  would  be  that  of  the  blind 
themselves.  More  than  the  beneficiaries  of  any 
other  branch  of  social  service,  the  blind  have 
contributed  to  the  building  up  of  their  own 
welfare  system.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  for  instance,  was  founded  by  a  blind  man 
and  owes,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  as  much  to  the 
numerous  blind  men  and  women  who  have 
served  it,  either  as  members  of  its  Council  or  as 
employees,  as  to  the  sighted  men  and  women  who 
have  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  blind  to  play 
their  full  part  in  its  work.  The  voluntary 
societies  for  blind  welfare  have  been  most 
successful  when  they  have  brought  together,  in 
the  service  of  the  blind,  people  who  have  public 
spirit  and  experience  of  public  affairs,  people 
who  have  a  strong  sense  of  social  duty  and  a 
capacity  for  personal  service,  and  blind  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  blind  community.  Blind 
members  of  councils  and  committees  make  a 
constant  contribution  of  actual  experience  which 
is  an  invaluable  complement  to  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  colleagues.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  committees  concerned  with 
blind  welfare  which  do  not  include  any  blind 
persons.  In  the  Blind  Welfare  Associations  here 
foreshadowed  the  blind  will  play  an  active  part. 
The  conferring  of  direct  responsibility  on  Local 
Authorities  has  led  to  an  expenditure  of  energy 
on  political  agitation  for  the  increase  of  domi¬ 
ciliary  assistance,  and  of  grants  and  subsidies 
of  all  kinds.  It  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to 
remove  these  issues  from  the  arena  of  local 
politics.  The  substitution  of  a  national  handicap 
allowance  for  domiciliary  assistance  would, 
incidentally,  release  a  useful  force  which  might 
be  directed  towards  constructive  ends  if 
opportunity  is  offered  through  Blind  Welfare 
Associations  of  the  type  here  in  view. 

33.  Hopes  of  Integration. 

The  attempt  to  answer  the  question  whether 
shifting  the  cost  (or  the  main  cost)  of  supporting 
the  blind  from  local  to  national  funds  would 
involve  other  administrative  changes  has  led  to 

*  The  raising  of  voluntary  funds  would  normally  be 
conducted  in  agreement  with  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  under  Unification  Agreements  of  the  kind 
now  in  force  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
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a  surprisingly  lengthy  answer.  If  no  concession 
had  been  made  to  current  talk  of  regionalisation 
some  of  that  length  could  have  been  saved.  But 
a  possible  rearrangement  of  local  government 
areas  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  of  solving 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  difficulties  due  to  the 
illogical  patchwork  of  more-than-local  agencies 
and  of  Regions  whose  boundaries  have  no 
relation  to  the  functional  areas  of  the  more-than- 
local  agencies  or  to  any  other  practical  con¬ 
siderations. 

No  logical  mapping  of  blind  welfare  would  in 
fact  be  possible  unless  the  new  areas  contained 
reasonably  large  aggregates  of  the  classes  of  the 
blind,  e.g.,  blind  children  and  the  blind  who 
require  homes,  whose  comparative  fewness 
makes  them  amenable  to  regional  rather  than 
to  local  treatment.  The  search  for  logical 
solutions  is  perhaps  a  waste  of  time  in  a  society 
where  illogical  systems,  especially  any  which  can 
be  excused  by  sentiment  or  history,  seem  to 
work  until  they  are  challenged  by  deliberately 
planned  hostility.  The  existing  system  of  blind 
welfare  works  fairly  well  on  the  whole.  It  has 
benefited  by  criticism  from  without  and  from 
within.  It  has  achieved  some  measure  of 
co-ordination.  There  is  a  healthy  desire  to  co¬ 
operate,  only  partially  queered  by  the  English¬ 
man’s  natural  delight  in  operating  on  his  own. 
There  is  even  talk  of  “  radically  reorganising  ” 
the  schools,  and,  if  the  random  placing  of  schools, 
hedgehogged  by  charters  and  endowments,  can 
be  challenged,  other  institutional  anomalies  may 
at  least  be  discussed. 

If  the  shape  of  local  government  is  not  changed, 
blind  welfare  will  in  time  produce  solutions  of  its 
own.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  above  in 
particular  relation  to  possible  regionalisation 
applies  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Mean¬ 
while  blind  welfare  is  certainly  not  too  proud  to 
benefit  by  the  application  of  logic  to  the  problem 
of  social  security  in  general.  The  blind  have 
profited  immensely  by  the  good  will  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Local  Authorities.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  welcome  the 
extension  of  similar  consideration  to  others. 
Leaving  the  assessment  of  their  needs  to  the 
vagaries  of  local  judgment  and  generosity  has 
led  to  indefensible  inequalities  and  to  consequent 
difficulties  which  could  never  have  been  foreseen. 

The  first  part  of  an  adequate  solution  must  be 
to  take  the  blind  off  the  rates,  as  they  have 
already  been  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
second  part  must  be  to  integrate  the  whole 
system  of  blind  welfare  into  a  firm  amalgam  of 
public  and  voluntary  action  and  of  local  and 
national  services,  welded  to  a  system  of  Social 
Security  which  will  honour  the  self-respect  of 
every  handicapped  man  or  woman. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — 

Miss  Violet  Vulliamy,  who  for  the  past 
25  years  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  physical  education  of  the  blind.  Those  of 
us  who  have  marvelled  at  the  exhibitions  of 
country  dancing  given  by  past  and  present 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
can  realise  something  of  what  the  pupils  owed 
to  her  patient,  inspired  and  imaginative  work. 
She  gave  valuable  evidence  before  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1932,  and 
at  the  request  of  that  Committee  carried  out  an 
investigation  with  Dr.  Anna  Broman  into 
physical  education  in  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  and  made 
important  recommendations.  The  results  of 
that  investigation  were  published  as  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  It 
covered  a  wide  field,  for  Miss  Vulliamy  looked 
upon  physical  education  as  something  much 
more  than  training  in  physical  fitness.  The 
headmaster  of  Mill  Hill,  speaking  at  the  Summer 
Course  of  Physical  Education  held  at  Swiss 
Cottage  in  1933,  condemned  that  physical 
education  which  regards  the  body  merely  as 
the  material  and  mechanical  part  of  personality, 
forgetful  of  its  artistic  and  spiritual  poten¬ 
tialities.  It  was  because  Miss  Vulliamy  was 
mindful  of  those  potentialities  that  her  work  on 
behalf  of  blind  children  will  live. 

R.  C.  Roe,  J.P.,  for  the  past  35  years  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Rochdale  and  District  Society 
for  the  Blind.  In  him  the  blind  of  the  district 
have  lost  a  very  sincere  and  valued  friend. 

William  Lees,  at  Chilvers  Coton,  aged  73. 
Known  locally  as  the  Blind  Poet,  he  wrote 
many  verses  including  “  Blind  Bartimeus,” 
“Blind  Man's  Dream”  and  “The  White 
Stick,”  which  was  specially  composed  for  the 
Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  on  May  17th,  at  the  age 
of  77.  Alfred  Hollins  will  certainly  be  among 
those  blind  men  whose  names  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  He  was  sightless  from  infancy,  and  in 
early  childhood  was  a  pupil  of  the  Wilberforce 
School,  York,  now  known  as  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind.  Almost  from  babyhood 
he  was  a  music-lover,  but  in  a  delightful  account 
of  his  early  life,  given  in  his  autobiography 
A  Blind  Musician  Looks  Back ,  he  confesses  that 
musical  sounds  never  kept  him  from  his  play¬ 
things.  “  I  have  never  been  one  of  the  sloggers 
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who  practise  for  three  or  four  hours  on  end, 
especially  at  technique.” 

From  1878  to  1886  he  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  after  only  two  or 
three  months  he  was  told  by  Francis  Campbell, 
the  Principal  of  the  College,  to  “  report  to  Mr 
Hopkins.”  “  I’d  like,”  said  Campbell,  “  to  see 
what  you  can  make  of  the  organ.”  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship  between  the 
then  thirteen-year-old  boy  and  the  famous 
organist  of  the  Temple  Church. 

Hollins  early  began  to  travel,  as  in  1884  he 
was  one  of  a  party  of  Royal  Normal  College 
pupils  who  visited  Germany,  a  visit  that  was 
repeated  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1885  he 
was  taken  by  Campbell  on  tour  in  the  United 
States.  A  post  as  organist  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Norwood  followed,  and  later  the 
giving  of  organ  recitals  at  the  newly-opened 
People’s  Palace.  In  1897  Hollins  was  offered  the 
post  of  organist  of  Free  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh, 
and  began  his  life-work. 

Always  he  was  a  lover  of  travel,  and  he  gave 
organ  recitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  delighting 
audiences  in  Sydney,  in  Cape  Town,  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  and  in  many  towns  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada.  He  played  the  organ  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  Westminster,  of  St.  Suplice,  Paris, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  many  others. 
Improvisations  generally  formed  part  of  the 
programme  at  his  recitals,  and  his  genius  in  this 
respect  was  remarkable. 

In  1904  Hollins  received  the  Fellowship 
Diploma  (Honoris  Causa)  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  and  in  1922  the  honorary  degree 
of  Mus.  D.  Edinburgh. 

But  a  chronicle  of  events  or  a  list  of  the 
academic  honours  he  received  can  only  give  the 
bare  bones  of  a  life  that  was  colourful  and  of 
great  personal  charm.  The  following  extracts 
from  an  appreciation  written  by  a  fellow 
organist,  J.  Stuart  Archer,  give  a  picture  of  the 
man  :  “  Hollins,”  he  writes,  “  never  made  a 

favour  of  exhibiting  his  gifts  ;  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  far  into  the  night  he  would  sit  at  the 
organ  or  piano  and  give  of  his  best.  .  .  . 
He  had  none  of  the  intellectual  limitations  that 
blind  people,  and  perhaps  particularly  blind 
musicians,  suffer  under,  and  his  conversation  was 
by  no  means  limited  to  matters  musical,  and  his 
sense  of  humour  was  keen.  .  .  .  Musicians 
more  profoundly  learned  there  have  been, 
players  with  more  astounding  technical  ability, 
but  there  have  certainly  been  few  whose  appeal 
was  so  direct,  who  could  give  such  intense 
pleasure  to  so  great  a  number,  few  who  so 
unquestionably  used  their  gifts  to  the  service  of 
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their  church,  the  furtherance  of  their  art  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.”  And  a  blind  friend  of  nearly  35  years’ 
standing,  Mr.  James  Biggs  (who  said  of  him  that 
“  he  had  the  faculty  of  getting  more  news  on  one 
side  of  a  small  sheet  of  Braille  paper  than  I 
could  on  four  large  sheets  ”)  describes  him  in 
the  words  “  his  whole  life  has  been  a  splendid 
example  of  defeating  blindness.” 

Hollins’s  autobiography  (a  book  full  of  charm, 
modesty  and  humour)  ends  with  the  words  : 
“  I  hope  that  I  may  have  done  something  to 
make  a  few  people  a  little  happier  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been,  and  when  I  put  in 
the  stops,  turn  off  the  wind  and  close  the  organ, 
there  may  still  be  heard  an  echo  of  harmony 
as  it  were  the  whispering  of  a  melody  that  lingers 
after  the  playing  is  finished.” 

Fr.  Philip  James  Graty,  the  famous  Barnet 
priest,  who  through  42  years  of  blindness  carried 
on  parish  work  and  helped  to  found  many  now 
flourishing  parishes  in  Hertfordshire,  Essex  and 
Middlesex.  He  died  on  1st  June  and  would  have 
celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  priest  on 
nth  June.  He  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
in  Fr.  George  Bampfield’s  Institute  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  for  secular  priests.  He  retired  in  1936. 

A  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  he  was  for  some 
time  headmaster  of  St.  Pancras  School,  Barnet, 
and,  after  becoming  blind,  took  up  the  training 
of  intending  priests,  writing  for  the  Press  and 
Catholic  papers  and  helping  to  publish  the 
St.  Andrew’ s  Magazine.  He  also  wrote  many 
amusing  stories  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“  Austin  Rock.”  As  a  musician  he  often 
entertained  local  Catholics  with  his  violin  and 
played  the  organ  at  the  Barnet  church. 

OMBPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Incidence  of  Blindness  in  England  and  Wales. 

Sir, — The  article  appearing  in  your  issue  of 
May  15th  invites  explanations  of  certain 
statistics,  including  our  own,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  quite  recently 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  there  are  still  some 
who  think  that  registration  of  the  blind  pre¬ 
supposes  that  financial  assistance  is  necessary  or 
desired.  This  outlook  may  account  for  some  of 
the  differences  in  the  numbers  registered,  but, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  hold  that  if  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  calls  for  a  Register  of  the 
Blind  to  be  maintained  and  if  the  Ministry  of 
Health  calls  for  statistics  at  regular  intervals. 


then  each  and  every  blind  person  must  be 
registered  regardless  of  social  or  financial 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  late  Mr. 
Lovett  gave  the  seven  Counties  Associations’ 
Secretaries  direction  on  this  point,  saying  that 
when  there  were  persons  known  as  blind  whom 
one  could  not  easily  approach,  a  record  should 
be  kept  with  details  thereon  as  could  best  be 
gathered.  At  one  time  we  had  two  Noble  Lords 
so  registered. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  your  article.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  differences  within  our  own  area  and 
are  trying  to  remedy  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
causes  responsible  for  so  wide  a  variation. 
Recently  there  was  a  re-organisation  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  contacts. 

May  I  mention  Cardigan  ?  In  this  county 
there  is  an  especially  good  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tion,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  prove  a  need  for  the  employment  of  Home 
Teachers.  It  is  realised  that  there  is  much  a 
Home  Teacher  could  do,  but  one  would  not 
suffice,  and  H.M.  Inspector  could  not  make  out 
a  case  for  appointments  to  be  made.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  done  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  who,  when  in  doubt,  calls  in  an  ophthal¬ 
mic  surgeon.  Such  surgeons  are  available  at 
Aberystwyth  and  Cardigan  from  time  to  time. 
If  operations  are  recommended,  the  County 
Council  pays  for  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Welsh  counties  named  as 
being  awkwardly  situated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  hospital  treatment,  there  is  an  excellent  Eye 
Hospital  at  Shrewsbury,  and  train  services  are 
good.  To  this  hospital  many  of  our  people  go 
for  treatment  and,  where  necessary,  the  Local 
Authorities  pay  the  fares,  etc. 

Breconshire  people  can  travel  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  to  Swansea  or  Merthyr.  Carmarthen¬ 
shire  has  its  own  ophthalmic  surgeons,  and 
Swansea  is  not  far  off.  Pembrokeshire  sends  to 
Cardigan  or  Swansea,  and  also  has  visiting 
ophthalmic  surgeons.  Radnorshire  people  go  to 
Shrewsbury. 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  ratio  of  old  people  in 
relation  to  blindness,  but  I  can  say  that  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  registered  as 
blind  during  the  eighteen  years  of  my  secretary¬ 
ship  have  been  blind  from  cataract  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Then  comes  accident,  but  not,  as  is 
so  often  thought,  in  the  mines.  Numbers  of 
people  have  become  blind  through  hedging. 
Quite  a  number  have  lost  their  eyesight  whilst 
playing  games,  and  we  have  taken  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  apparatus  which  ought  to 
be  used  in  industry  to  conserve  eyesight.  We 
have  also  done  our  best  to  advertise  the  National 
Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board  Scheme,  and  it  is 
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surprising  what  a  number  of  people  have  not 
yet  heard  of  this  service. 

Our  registers  are  kept  as  up-to-date  as 
possible.  They  are  checked  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  one  name  thereon 
which  ought  to  be  removed.  Where  sight 
improves,  re-examination  takes  place,  and  in 
many  instances  Form  B.D.8  is  used.  We  aim 
at  this  becoming  general.  Certification  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  or  doctors  with  special 
ophthalmological  knowledge  is  pretty  general  and 
particularly  in  those  areas  which  might  be  termed 
"  black.” 

All  the  Welsh  Counties  do  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925, 
and  all  assist  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Our 
reference  to  our  Medical  Referee  Service  was 
related  to  those  areas  where  ophthalmic  surgeons 


or  doctors  with  special  ophthalmological  know¬ 
ledge  certify  and  hesitate  to  use  our  service  to 
reverse  an  opinion  given.  In  most  instances 
such  a  reversion  would  but  add  to  the  registers — 
not  deduct  therefrom! 

One  does  not  wish  to  offend  anyone,  but  after 
years  of  striving  to  see  that  our  Registers  reflect 
as  true  a  position  as  possible  and  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  organisation  in  each  county,  I  am 
bound  to  accept  the  view  that  where  organisation 
is  best,  there  one  finds  the  largest  percentage  of 
registered  blind  persons.  If  I  am  wrong  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  accept  a  better  explanation. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ethel  Rawden, 

,  Secretary, 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Regional  Council 
for  the  Blind. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production : 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18665  Berlin,  I.  Russian  Lullaby,  Song-Waltz  o  6 

18666  Howieson,  Green  and  Ferguson.  Lul¬ 

laby  to  a  Hero,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  06 

18667  Noel,  A.  It’s  Spring  Again,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  06 

18668  Ralton,  Miller  and  Day.  The  World 

will  Sing  Again,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

18752  Food  from  the  Garden  and  Pests  and  Diseases  in 
the  Vegetable  Garden.  Issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  these  practical 
Bulletins  will  assist  cultivators  of  gardens  or 
allotments  to  obtain  maximum  results  with 
minimum  work  from  every  square  foot  of  soil. 
1  vol.  5s.  (subject  to  usual  discount).  F50. 

Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  53.  Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs  (Selected). 

2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Britain’s  Food  in  War  Time,  by  Sir  John  Russell. 
The  Arsenal  of  Democracy,  by  A.  J.  Brown. 

China,  by  P.  Roxby. 

Japan  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Sir  John  Pratt. 
Norway  and  the  War,  by  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy. 
Belgium  and  the  War,  by  G.  N.  Clark. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4568-4575  Quietly  my  Captain  Waits,  by  Evelyn 
Eaton.  8  vols.  (Limited  Edition.) 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


Social  and  Political :  Vols. 

Dilnot,  George.  Scotland  Yard,  its  History  and 
Organisation,  1829-1929  ..  . .  ..  5 

Martin,  Kingsley.  Propaganda’s  Harvest  .  .  1 

Powell,  Dilys.  Remember  Greece  .  .  .  .  2 

Various  Authors.  Points  of  View  :  Broadcast 
Addresses  2 

Education : 

Worsley,  T.  C.  The  End  of  the  Old  School  Tie.  1 

Psychology : 

Larson,  Christian  D. 


Business  Psychology 


STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Theology : 

Garrard,  L.  A.  Duty  and  the  Will  of  God 


Vols. 


Science: 

Huxley,  Julian.  Argument  of  Blood  ;  With 
Gregory,  Sir  Richard.  Science  in  Chains 
McDougall,  William.  Religion  and  the  Sciences 
of  Life,  with  other  essays  on  allied  topics 
Waddington,  C.  H.  The  Scientific  Attitude  .  . 

English  Literature : 

Paston  Letters,  ed.  by  J.  Gairdner.  Part  I 

Part  II  .  . 
Part  III  .  . 

Pope-Hennessy,  Una.  Durham  Company 

French  Literature : 

Balzac,  Honore  de.  Pere  Goriot 
Marbot,  General  Baron  de.  Au  service  de 
Napoleon  :  extraits  des  memoirs  du  General 
Baron  de  Marbot,  ed.  by  C.  A.  Roe 

Biography : 

Hunt,  Agnes.  This  is  my  Life 
Hutchinson,  Lucy.  Colonel  Hutchinson 
O'Crogan,  Thomas.  The  Islandman,  trans. 
from  the  Irish 

History : 

Elgood,  P.  G.  Bonaparte’s  Adventure  in  Egypt 
Fay,  C.  R.  Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

Travel : 

Forbes,  Rosita.  From  Red  Sea  to  Blue  Nile  .  . 
Maillart,  Ella  K.  Forbidden  Journey 
Scott,  J.  M.  Land  that  God  gave  Cain  :  H.  G. 
Watkins'  Expedition  to  Labrador 
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Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Partially  sighted  or  sighted  girls  wanted  as  Domestic 
and  Kitchen  Helps  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 
Apply  in  writing,  enclosing  references,  to  Secretary, 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  Worcester. 


WANTED  :  COPIES  OF  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  735 1). 

ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind : 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  war. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Pastime  Occupations  Competition. 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  is  offered  in  each  of  the  following 
three  classes  to  home  teachers  in  the  Southern  Regional 
area  (whether  participating  in  the  forthcoming 
Refresher  Course  in  Birmingham  or  not)  who  : 

1.  Submit  an  article  demonstrating  a  new  pastime 
occupation  or  the  development  of  an  already 
existing  pastime  occupation. 

2.  Submit  an  article  in  which  the  cost  of  materials 
is  negligible. 

3.  Submit  a  written  scheme  for  some  communal 
activity,  which  need  not  be  a  handicraft,  e.g.,  it 
may  take  the  form  of  a  game  or  competition,  or 
submit  an  article  which  can  be  made  by  co¬ 
operative  effort. 

Entries,  marked  on  the  outside  “  Pastime  Occupation 
Competition,”  to  reach  the  Secretary,  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind,  c/o  The  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham, 
17,  not  later  than  July  20.  Competitors  may  enter 
for  any  one,  or  all,  classes. 


HOME  VISITING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Those  interested  in  Blind  Welfare,  and  who  desire 
to  qualify  for  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars  of  a  Correspondence 
Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
enclosing  2^d.  stamp. 


HOME  TEACHER  (female)  required  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30,  Tonman 
Street,  Manchester,  3.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  required  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  work.  Applications,  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary. 


CHESS  AND  DRAUGHTS  OUTFITS. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  at  present  of  obtaining  these 
outfits,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  is  prepared  to  purchase  complete 
chess  and  draughts  outfits,  in  good  order,  for  re-sale. 

The  National  Institute  would  also  be  grateful  to 
anyone  who  could  send  them  incomplete  sets,  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  up  some  complete  sets  from  the 
various  items  received.  The  Institute  cannot  offer 
payment  for  incomplete  sets,  but  will  gladly  defray  cost 
of  carriage. 


WARWICKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Certificated  Home  Teacher  required.  Must  drive  car. 
Apply  :  The  Secretary,  14,  Northgate  Street,  Warwick. 


SOUTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  above  Association  invites  applications  from  fully 
sighted  and  qualified  Home  Teachers.  Salary  ^156  per 
annum  plus  war  bonus  and  cycle  allowance.  Applica¬ 
tions,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  along 
with  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Secretary,  43,  The  Avenue, 
Southampton. 

ABERDEEN  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  TEACHING  THE  BLIND  AT  THEIR  HOMES. 

Teacher  or  Home  Visitor,  preferably  female  and 
sighted,  wanted  for  West  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire. 
Applicants  must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  or  undertake  to  pass  necessary 
examination  within  two  years  of  appointment.  Good 
character  essential.  Apply  with  references,  stating 
salary  expected,  to  J.  D.  Macdiarmid,  Advocate, 
173a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

DERBYSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Sighted 
Home  Teacher  in  an  Urban  area  at  a  commencing 
salary  of  £169  per  annum,  plus  cost-of-living  bonus. 
The  position  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Superannuation  Act,  I937»  and  the 
successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination.  Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials, 
stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  23rd  June,  1942. 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

30,  Chaucer  Street, 

Nottingham. 
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“THEN  SHALL  THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND  BE 

OPENED ” 

He  closed  his  life  with  a  novitiate  of  eight  years  of  black  blindness  for  the  Light  Eternal. 

TWO  musical  blind  men  and  their  choirboy-guide  are  seated  at  the  chancel  end  of  theTransitional 
Norman-Gothic  nave  awaiting  the  coming  of  Messiah.  The  date  of  their  waiting  is  exactly 
two  hundred  years  and  a  day  after  the  nativity  choralling  to  that  first  accommodating  con¬ 
gregation  of  ladies  without  dress  hoops  and  gentlemen  without  swords,  who  of  their  charity 
and  to  their  consequent  exceeding  great  joy,  had  foregathered  for  the  coming  at  Mr.  Neal  s  Music 
Hall,  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin.  The  site  of  that  blest  old  musical  hall  being  less  than  fifty  yards  from 
where  the  blind  men  and  boy  sit.  They  had  paced  it  beforehand  to  make  sure. 

While  the  dusky  fane  is  being  peopled  in  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  ambulatories,  Lady  Chapel,  and 
in  all  the  other  lovely  named  spacings  of  a  rich  survival  of  pre-Reformation  architecture,  the  blind 
men  and  boy  engage  themselves  with  whispered  conjecture  as  to  the  musical  activities  those  two 
centuries  ago  within  and  nearby  the  precincts. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Handel  had  then  been  in  Dublin  five  months  ;  whence  he  had  come,  out 
of  his  kindness  of  heart,  to  raise  funds  in  a  godly  manner  through  his  Messiah  to  save  a  hospital,  and 

to  pay  the  ransom  of  prisoners  in  the  city’s  debtor  prisons. 

And  for  the  worthy  accomplishment  of  this  pious  purpose,  the  conjecturers  have  burly  Mr.  Handel 
happily  busy  in  and  about  the  edifice  for  many  days  before  Messiah  Day,  teaching  and  rehearsing 
the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  choir  of  this  nine-centuries-old  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and 
the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  choir  nearby  and  nigh  as  ancient  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  to  sing 
that  celestial  melodied  and  harmonied  setting  of  Holy  Writ  with  which  he  had  been  inspired  during 
those  twenty-four  fervid  days  and  nights  he  had  secluded  himself  in  his  house  in  Brook  Street  in  far-off 
London.  And  conjecturing  on,  they  bless  the  memory  of  two  deans,  who,  in  permitting  their  choirs 
to  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  chorus  for  the  inaugural  Messiah,  marked  themselves  piously  and 
culturally  more  far-seeing  than  the  cathedral-ruling  deans  of  their  day  in  England.  One  of  these 
same  two  deans  was  Jonathan  Swift,  of  St.  Patrick’s.  Yes,  the  blind  men  and  boy  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Handel  must  have  been  “happily  busy”  preparing  the  choirs  to  sing  of  The  Most  Holy 
and  for  so  kindly  a  reason.  One  conjecturer  wondered  if  it  then  ever  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Handel 
that  the  reward  of  his  creation  and  his  choirs’  practisings  would  be  immortality  ? 
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The  three  of  them  can  no  longer  whisper  their 
wishful  ruminations,  owing  to  the  interrupting 
“  Excuse  me's  ”  of  people  entering  at  their  end 
of  the  row  of  chairs  ;  and  as  the  ladies  brush 
their  way  past  to  their  seats,  there  is  great 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  they  are  not  wearing 
the  hooped-out  crinolines  which  worried  Mr. 
Handel  so  much.  This  polite  commotion  only 
lasts  a  few  minutes  before  there  is  not  a  seat 
available  for  the  tightest  skirt  or  pair  of  trousers. 

The  choir  in  double  file,  soutaned  and  surpliced, 
and  more  than  an  aisle-and-a-half  long,  makes 
a  slow- flowing  procession  as  it  comes,  little  boys 
first,  from  out  of  the  dimness  of  the  distant 
Lady  Chapel,  gliding  its  way  through  the  maze 
of  obscuring  pillars  to  the  stalls  for  to-night’s 
commemorative  singing  ;  and  while  the  pro¬ 
cession  journeyed  to  them,  the  grand-sounding 
organ  high  up  in  the  roof  midway  between  the 
Gospel-side  ambulatory  and  the  North  transept, 
is  softly  swelling  a  thoughtful  adagio  of  devout 
harmonies. 

By  the  time  the  choirs  have  assumed  their 
stalls,  the  outer  twilight  has  grown  too  delicate 
to  make  sense  to  those  within  of  the  holy- 
pictured  windows,  although  the  diamond-shaped 
leadings  of  the  clerestories  may  yet  faintly  be 
traced.  With  the  rude  abruptness  of  modern 
artificial  lighting,  clustered  opaque  globes  glow 
up  suddenly  low  above  the  heads  of  choir  and 
congregation  for  them  to  see  the  singing  scores 
and  all  else  to  be  looked  at.  This  low-swung 
illumination,  however,  renders  all  invisible 
upwards  from  the  triforium  to  the  utter  darkness 
of  the  echoing  roof  vaultings. 

During  the  pause  of  recollection  before  the 
Overture,  too  distinctly  for  a  moment  is  heard 
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Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. — Among  the 
matters  considered  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Negotiating  Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  have  been  the  following  : — 

Ordinary  Residence. — A  resolution  from  the 
Corporation  of  Brighton  was  considered,  urging 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  to 
press  for  an  amendment  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Acts,  so  that  a  person  entering  employment  at 
an  institution  for  the  blind  shall  be  regarded  as 
continuing  to  be  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area 
from  which  he  came.  The  Sub-Committee  was 
not  prepared  to  recommend  any  action  upon  the 
proposal. 

Shortage  of  Raw  Materials  in  Workshops ;• — The 
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the  blare  and  racket  of  motor  ’buses  out  in 
Christchurch  Place  ;  and  the  singing  by  a  boy 
of  something  very  jazzful,  accompanied  by  the 
barking  of  his  pet  mongrel,  made  greatly  resonant 
by  the  over-spanning  arch  of  Winetavern 
Street ;  and  as  those  care-free,  discordantly 
happy  sounds  diminuendo  with  distance,  they, 
too,  become  beautiful  and  seem  not  an  unfitting 
prelude  to  the  solemn  Overture. 

“  Comfort  ye,  my  people  ”  :  these  were  the 
first  words  with  which  Messiah  sang  divine 
consolation  into  the  souls  of  the  Cathedral's 
congregation,  so  very  near  the  spot  whereon 
the  great  oratorio,  two  centuries  past,  began  to 
sound  its  strains  of  the  love  —  and  of  the 
suffering — and  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Possibly,  the  two  blind  men  are  too  emotion¬ 
ally  imaginative,  and  too  mindful  of  the  chorused 
echoes  high  up  amid  the  arches  and  roofs  ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  but  on  that  night  it  seemed  to 
them  that  the  combined  choirs  were  made 
mighty  in  vocal  volume  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  fane’s  first  choir  of  Augustinian  monks 
those  ages  back,  and  by  its  choir  of  every  genera¬ 
tion  to  this  day. 

While  the  concourse  of  devotees  harkened  in 

Christ  Church,  so  did  the  countless  multitude 

living  within  the  earth’s  ether  space  at  the 

B.B.C.’s  command,  for  its  voices,  too,  were 

singing  forth  the  greatness  of  Messiah. 

*  *  * 

Late  in  Lent  of  1759,  Mr.  George  Frederick 
Handel  had  been  totally  blind  for  eight  years. 
Eight  days  before  his  death  he  listened  for  the 
last  time  on  earth  to  his  oratorio  Messiah.  He 
was  called  by  The  Messiah  on  Good  Friday. 

One  of  the  Two. 
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Stoke-on-Trent  Corporation  drew  attention  to 
the  shortage  of  raw  materials,  and  asked  the 
Committee  to  urge  the  necessity  of  more  priority 
Government  orders  being  placed  with  workshops 
for  the  blind.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Sub- 
Committee  should  “  cordially  support  ”  the 
resolution,  and  inform  the  Minister  of  Supply  to 
this  effect. 

Supplementary  Pensions. — A  letter  was 
received  from  the  East  Ham  Corporation  stating 
that  the  Assistance  Board  had  informed  them 
that  the  dependants  of  blind  persons  must 
receive  assistance  from  local  authorities,  rather 
than  by  means  of  supplementary  pension.  The 
Corporation  took  the  view  that  this  imposed  an 
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unduly  heavy  burden  on  local  authorities,  but 
the  Sub-Committee  did  not  think  that  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  making  further 
representations  on  the  matter  at  the  present 
time. 

Other  matters  before  the  Sub-Committee  are 
dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Northern  Counties  Home  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference. — A  particularly  valuable  conference  of 
home  teachers  was  held  in  Sheffield  on  20th  May, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  Kershaw, 
when  papers  were  read  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  by  Miss  Rimer,  Supervisor  of  Blind 
Welfare  for  the  Northumberland  County  Council, 
and  on  the  Teaching  of  Handicrafts,  by  Miss  E. 
Fisher  (Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind)  and  Mr.  Lowe  (Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
Harrogate).  Miss  Rimer  in  her  paper  gave  an 
account  of  the  peripatetic  clinics  established  by 
the  Northumberland  County  Council,  and  urged 
further  research  on  regional  lines  into  the 
question  of  causation  of  blindness,  suggesting 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  factor  of  nutrition 
had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  causation 
of  poor  vision.  Miss  Fisher  read  a  valuable 
paper  on  Handicrafts  and  Home  Occupations, 
describing  the  work  done  in  Birmingham  in  the 
Handicraft  Classes,  and  making  many  interesting 
suggestions,  while  Mr.  Lowe  told  of  the  work  he 
had  done  in  encouraging  the  deaf-blind  in  the 
National  Institute’s  Harrogate  Home  to  do 
canework,  hand-loom  weaving,  knitting  and 
beadwork  ;  he  rightly  emphasised  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  stock  of  patience  needed  to  teach  the 
deaf-blind,  but  showed  that  such  patience  had 
its  reward  :  “  All  but  the  infirm  and  aged  are 
now  occupied,  and  they  are  so  keen  that  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  doing  something.  They 
are  ready  to  start  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  carry  on  until  we  tell  them  it  is  time  to 
finish.” 

Scottish  Secretary  Receives  Deputation  of 
Blind  Persons. — The  payment  of  a  pension  of 
25s.  per  week  to  all  blind  persons  over  the  age 
of  18  years,  to  be  continued  until  death,  and 
free  of  all  tests  of  income  of  either  the  blind 
persons  or  their  relatives,  was  the  proposal 
explained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
Mr.  Tom  Johnston,  M.P.,  when  he  received  a 
deputation  of  blind  persons  in  St.  Andrew’s 
House,  Edinburgh,  on  12th  June. 

The  members  represented  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  Scottish  Association 
of  Home  Teachers,  and  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson  Stewart, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Mathers,  M.P. 

Individual  members  pointed  out  a  number  of 


inequalities  of  interpretation  in  the  Blind 
Persons  Acts.  There  were  great  variations,  they 
claimed,  in  the  scales  of  relief  and  in  administra¬ 
tion  from  district  to  district.  Under  the  present 
system,  it  was  stated,  blind  persons  desirous  of 
working  generally  were  penalised  as  soon  as  work 
was  begun.  There  were  not  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  encouragements  offered  to  blind 
children  to  enable  them  to  enter  work  of  their 
own  choosing. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thanked  the  blind 
members  for  the  concise  way  in  which  they  had 
stated  their  case.  The  various  circumstances 
which  had  been  described  would  be  gone  over 
very  carefully.  It  was  likely,  Mr.  Johnston 
stated,  that  the  report  of  the  Beveridge  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  expected  very  shortly,  would 
have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  application 
of  the  Determination  of  Needs  Act  to  blind 
persons. 

As  a  result  of  the  Committee’s  report,  he  was 
confident  that  a  considerable  improvement 
might  be  expected  in  the  lot  not  only  of  blind 
persons  but  of  other  unfortunate  sections  of  the 
community. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  14th  May,  Mr.  Denville  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he 
was  aware  that  the  Newcastle,  Gateshead  and 
Northumberland  workshops  for  adult  blind  were 
frequently  held  up  for  lack  of  materials,  that  the 
above  workshops  were  capable  of  executing 
Government  contracts  for  brushes,  mattresses,, 
basketwork  and  other  articles  which  were  given 
out  to  firms  employing  sighted  workers,  and 
whether  he  would  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  country’s  need  for  utilising  the  adult  blind 
workers  and  thus  releasing  sighted  workers  for 
more  important  work. 

Mr.  Dalton  :  I  am  anxious  that  full  use 
should  be  made  of  the  productive  resources  of 
workshops  for  the  blind.  If  my  Hon.  Friend  will 
provide  me  with  fuller  details  of  the  workshops 
concerned  and  the  difficulties  which  they  are 
experiencing,  I  will  have  the  particulars  in¬ 
vestigated  in  consultation  with  the  Supply 
Departments. 

New  Workshops  for  the  Blind  opened  at 
Newport. — Last  month  Lord  Raglan,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire,  formally  opened 
the  new  workshops  administered  by  the  New¬ 
port  and  Monmouthshire  Local  Authorities  in 
the  presence  of  a  company  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Newport  Town  Council  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  County  Council.  He  and  others 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  F.  Lionel  Watkins,  organising  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  workshops,  to  whom 
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much  of  the  success  so  far  achieved  is  due. 
At  present  20  blind  workers  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  mats  and  baskets,  round 
machine  knitting,  etc. 

St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. — Readers  of 
The  New  Beacon  who  know  of  the  work  done 
by  this  Guild  in  providing  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  blind  churchpeople  will  listen  with 
sympathy  to  the  broadcast  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  work  of  the  Guild,  which  is  to  be  made  on 
23rd  August,  at  8.40  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Howard 
Marshall.  We  hope  they  will  make  it  widely 
known  among  their  friends. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Exeter  Branch. 

— The  new  address  of  the  Exeter  Branch  Office 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  16, 
York  Road,  Exeter.  The  former  premises  were 
demolished  in  one  of  the  recent  air  raids  on 
Exeter. 

A  Fourth  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. — 

A  new  Sunshine  Home  that  is  to  be  opened  at 
Northampton  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  be  reserved  for  blind  babies  in  early 
infancy.  At  the  age  of  three  they  will  pass  to 
other  Sunshine  Homes,  where  the  age  period 
extends  to  seven  years. 

The  need  for  yet  another  Sunshine  Home  is 
not  due  to  any  increase  in  child  blindness. 
Actually  it  is  due  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  value  of  these  resident  nursery  schools  by 
Local  Authorities,  and  by  the  parents  of  blind 
babies.  Such  parents  are  just  as  affectionate  as 
other  folk,  but  obviously  they  cannot  have  that 
special  knowledge  which  is  so  important  for 
the  proper  upbringing  of  a  sightless  child.  At 
the  Sunshine  Homes  the  staff  have  that 
knowledge. 

Court  Grange  Sports  Meeting. — A  sports 
meeting  and  concert  were  held  at  Court  Grange 
School  for  the  Blind,  Abbotskerswell,  Devon, 
on  2nd  July,  in  ideal  weather.  Among  the 
events  were  two  new  races — a  cycle  race  for 
totally  blind  children  and  a  vehicle  race  which 
included  a  variety  of  wheeled  toys  and  cycles. 
A  Press  representative  said  that  the  children 
showed  “  amazing  ability  in  riding  on  bicycles.” 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Aitchison,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  presented  the  prizes,  and 
congratulated  the  staff  on  the  high  achievement 
attained  by  the  children.  Amongst  those  present 
were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Bassett-Pike, 
Captain  Mayer,  Miss  L.  King,  and  the  Matron 
and  a  number  of  war-blinded  civilians  from 
America  Lodge,  the  Institute’s  House  of 
Recovery  at  Torquay. 

A  Party  at  Oldbury  Grange. — On  25th  June  the 
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Matron,  staff  and  residents  at  Oldbury  Grange, 
the  National  Institute’s  Home  of  Recovery  for 
the  war-blinded,  near  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire, 
gave  an  informal  luncheon  party.  The  guests 
were  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Miss 
Bertram,  the  local  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Dickson 
with  Mrs.  Dickson,  the  Home’s  very  good  friend 
and  ophthalmic  surgeon,  Mr.  Wynn  Green  and 
Mrs.  Wynn  Green,  Mrs.  North  and  Miss  Tupp, 
both  indefatigable  voluntary  workers,  and 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- General  of  the 
National  Institute.  A  delightful  speech  was 
made  by  one  of  the  residents,  Mr.  Alty.  He 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  for  the  provision  they  had  made  of  the 
Homes  of  Recovery  and  he  told  of  the  great 
benefit  derived  by  the  war  casualties  and 
newly-blinded  residents  who  are  receiving 
rehabilitation  treatment  and  training  at  Old¬ 
bury  Grange. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Beachcroft  welcomed 
about  150  people  including  the  Mayor  of 
Bridgnorth.  Tea  was  provided  in  the  marquee, 
and  Sir  Beachcroft  told  the  visitors  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  the  Homes  of  Recovery. 
Friends  were  thanked  for  their  interest  in  the 
Home  and  for  their  very  generous  help  in  many 
directions,  and  the  “  Looker  Gymnasium  ”  and 
Telephone  Switchboard  Rooms  were  formally 
opened  and  inspected  by  all  the  visitors.  A 
telegram  from  Alderman  Looker  reading  “  Best 
for  success  and  utility  of  home  and  gym.  Please 
convey  my  kind  thoughts  for  health  and 
happiness  to  residents  of  Home.  Regret  being 
unable  to  be  present  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  Eagar 
at  Sir  Beachcroft’s  request. 

The  residents  had  been  busy  in  the  workroom 
for  some  months  before  the  event  and  there  was 
a  heavy  demand  for  all  articles  on  sale.  About 
£50  was  realised. 

During  the  afternoon  an  excellent  concert 
and  P.T.  display  was  provided  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  blind  residents  and  their  visitors 
by  the  R.A.F.  and  the  W.A.A.F.  stationed  near 
the  Home,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Greater  London  Fund :  Sisterhoods  Meeting. — 

The  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  was  crowded  on 
the  afternoon  of  18th  July  for  the  Annual 
Sisterhoods  Meeting,  over  which  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  presided.  A  civic  welcome  was 
accorded  to  those  present  by  the  Mayor  of 
Westminster,  and  those  on  the  platform  in¬ 
cluded  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Lewisham, 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Woolwich,  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  (Chairman  of  the  Theatrical 
Committee  of  the  Greater  London  Fund),  Lady 
Fulton  (Chairman  of  the  Ladies’Social  Committee) 
Mr.  Hyde  Thomson  (Chairman  of  the  Fund), 
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Captain  Parker  Smith  (Vice-Chairman),  Miss 
E.  Johnston  (Social  Secretary  and  Geranium 
Day  organiser),  Miss  Sinclair  (Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Fund),  Miss  E.  Edwards  (Founder- 
Organiser,  Sisterhood  Appeal),  Miss  Bertram, 
Mr.  A.  Fagge  (Conductor,  London  Choral 
Society  and  Hon.  Musical  Director  of  the 
Fund),  the  Chairmen  of  the  Carshalton  U.D.C. 
and  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  U.D.C.,  Councillor 
Mrs.  Haig  (St.  Pancras),  the  Mayoress  of  East 
Ham,  the  Mayoress  of  Southwark,  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sangster,  Mrs.  Hyde  Thomson, 
and  the  Rev.  —  Fincham. 

Before  the  formal  proceedings  began,  the 
audience  joined  in  community  singing,  and  the 
meeting  opened  with  the  singing  of  Blake’s 
“  Jerusalem,”  after  which  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse 
expressed  the  thanks  of  those  present  to  the 
Mayor  of  Westminster  for  his  presence  with 
them.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Sangster,  Superintendent 
Minister  of  the  Westminster  Central  Hall, 
addressed  the  Sisterhoods,  taking  as  the  keynote 
of  his  speech  the  joy  of  service.  He  spoke  of 
blind  men  and  women  whom  he  had  known  in 
connection  with  his  work  in  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool,  and  of  the  help  and  inspiration  they 
had  given  him  by  their  courage. 

The  Report  of  the  Fund  for  the  year  was 
presented  by  Miss  Edith  Johnston,  who  said 
that  nearly  £1,400  had  been  collected  on 
Geranium  Day  by  members  of  the  Sisterhoods  ; 
they  had  come  of  age  last  year  by  contributing 
over  £21,000  during  the  19  years  of  their  work, 
and  in  20  years  this  had  increased  to  nearly 
£22,500,  which  was  a  splendid  achievement  in 
wartime.  The  Geranium  Day  gross  total  for  the 
year  had  been  the  record  sum  of  nearly  £20,200, 
of  which  over  £18,700  had  been  collected  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  City  areas. 

Miss  Johnston  announced  that  the  winners  of 
the  tea  urn  for  the  past  three  years  hg.d  again 
been  successful ;  they  were  the  members  of  the 
Carshalton  Women’s  Fellowship,  which  had 
collected  over  £154.  As  holders  for  three  years 
consecutively  they  were  not  entitled  to  hold  the 
urn  again,  but  a  replica  of  the  urn  was  given  to 
them,  to  hold  as  a  memento  of  their  achievement. 
The  winners  of  the  urn  were  the  Harecourt 
Congregational  Church  Sisterhood,  which  had 
collected  nearly  £79,  and  the  two  runners-up 
were  the  Upper  Holloway  Baptist  Sisterhood 
(nearly  £61)  and  the  King’s  Hall,  Southall, 
with  £60. 

The  presentations  were  then  made  by  Miss 
Vanbrugh,  who  expressed  her  pleasure  at  being 
present  once  again.  In  addition  to  the  main 
presentations,  all  who  had  collected  £3  and  over 
received  smaller  gifts  of  useful  articles  made  by 
the  blind. 
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Mr.  Hyde  Thomson  (Chairman  of  the  Fund) 
thanked  the  Sisterhoods  for  their  fine  effort, 
saying  that  the  fears  he  had  had  lest  enough 
helpers  should  not  be  forthcoming  for  Geranium 
Day  had  proved  unfounded,  a  fact  that  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  help  of  the  Sister¬ 
hoods.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by 
Captain  Parker  Smith,  who  also  expressed  their 
indebtedness  to  the  tea  stewards  and  the 
manager  of  the  Hall,  and  invited  those  present 
to  take  any  opportunity  offered  them  to  see 
blind  men  and  women  at  work  in  the  workshops. 

Before  tea,  those  present  were  entertained  by 
a  number  of  blind  artists,  who  gave  a  programme 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Braille  and  Sand. — Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  in  his 
Confessions  of  an  Octogenarian,  tells  a  delightful 
story  of  the  blind  old  sailor,  self-claimed 
centenarian  of  Trafalgar,  who  used  to  sit  at  a 
street  corner  reading  aloud  from  a  Braille 
Bible.  One  day  Jacks  and  some  friends,  “  in¬ 
genious  young  devils  that  we  were,”  sprinkled 
sand  over  the  page  to  obliterate  the  letters,  so 
that  when  the  old  warrior  returned  to  his  reading 
it  went  :  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses — 
who  the  hell’s  been  putting  sand  on  my  Bible  ?  ” 

The  Harder  Lot. — In  view  of  the  discussion  in 
The  New  Beacon  recently  of  whether  blindness 
is  a  harder  fate  for  a  man  or  for  a  woman,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Clifford  Adams, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  at.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  while  investigating  the 
causes  of  fear,  found  as  one  result  of  520  tests 
at  five  American  universities  that  the  only  thing 
men  dread  more  than  women  is  the  possibility 

of  going  blind.  - 

A  Correction. 

In  an  article  entitled  “  The  Adaptability  of 
Braille  Methods  to  Industry,”  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  dated 
October  15th,  1941,  the  author  described  the 
adaptation  of  a  Comptometer  ”  and  stated 
that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  had 
provided  him  with  a  machine  marked  with 
Braille  numerals.  This  statement  came  to  the 
notice  of  Messrs.  Felt  and  Tarrant,  Ltd.,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  sole  distributors  of  the  Compto¬ 
meter  Adding  and  Calculating  Machine,  but 
they  could  not  trace  the  conversion  of  one  of 
their  machines  in  the  manner  described,  and 
assumed  that  the  machine  referred  to  was  not 
one  of  their  products.  This  assumption  is 
correct,  and  the  term  “  comptometer,”  which 
is  a  registered  trade  mark  used  only  by  Messrs. 
Felt  and  Tarrant,  Ltd.,  should  not  have  been 
employed.  The  adapted  machine  was  a 
Triumphator  Calculator  manufactured  by  Low® 
Calculators,  Ltd. 
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BLIND  WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


E*  ^T  month  we  printed  the  Memorandum 
submitted  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  to  the  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and 
Allied  Services  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
William  Beveridge,  K.C.B.  Below  we  give 
brief  summaries  of  two  further  Memoranda 
on  the  subject  of  Blind  Welfare  submitted  to 
the  Beveridge  Committee. 

Memorandum  presented  by  the  Regional  Bodies. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main 
recommendations  made,  but  copies  of  the 
Memorandum  itself  are  available  on  application 
to  any  of  the  secretaries  of  the  four  Regional 
bodies  : — 

Certification. — That  a  tightening  up  of  cer¬ 
tification  is  necessary  and  greater  use  of  the 
Referee  service.  Persons  decertified  who  have 
been  previously  registered  as  blind  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  should  be  allowed  to  benefit 
from  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  until  at  least  six 
months  has  elapsed. 

Definition  of  Blindness. — That  one  definition 
of  blindness  should  be  adopted,  and  that  children 
now  regarded  as  educationally  blind  who  would 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  definition 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  should  not  be  educated 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  but  in  other  special 
schools  offering  suitable  educational  facilities. 

Disability  Pension. — That  the  State  should 
make  a  contribution  in  the  form  of  disability 
pension  of  25s.  per  week  (“  in  view  of  the  present 
rates  of  assistance  payable  to  the  sighted  ”)  to 
compensate  for  the  handicap  of  blindness,  this 
pension  to  be  payable  at  the  age  of  18  subject 
to  limitation  of  income  similar  to  that  fixed  for 
participation  in  National  Health  Insurance 
scheme.  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  absolving 
local  authorities  from  their  obligations.  Where 
domiciliary  assistance  is  given,  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  assessment  of  means  should  be 
secured. 

Workshops. — That  payment  of  capitation 
grants  should  be  reviewed,  and  that  local 
authorities  should  accept  responsibility  for 
justifiable  loss  in  the  costs  of  running  workshops. 
Regional  grouping  of  workshops  recommended 
as  more  economic  than  small  unit.  It  was 
recommended  that  in  connection  with  “  ordinary 
residence,”  Section  4  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1938  (now  applying  only  to  Scotland),  be  applied 
to  England  and  Wales. 


That  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  adopted. 

Homeworkers  Schemes. — That  these  should  be 
under  regional  direction,  though  occupational 
centres  for  pastime  workers  should  remain 
part  of  the  home  teaching  service,  directed  by 
the  local  authority. 

Home  Teachers. — That  a  larger  number  of 
home  teachers  should  be  employed,  and  at 
salaries  more  likely  to  attract  the  best  type  of 
worker  ;  that  great  care  be  exercised  in  selec¬ 
tion,  and  that  training  courses  should  be 
extended. 

Homes  for  the  Blind. — That  there  should  be 
Homes  for  the  aged,  infirm,  physically  and 
mentally  defective  blind. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — That  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  should  be  urged  to  put  into  effect  the 
permissive  powers  given  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936. 

Memorandum  presented  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workshops. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main 
recommendations  made  : — 

1.  That  workshops  employing  less  than  50 
people  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  larger 
workshop,  by  arrangement  between  the  local 
authority  and  the  voluntary  society  concerned. 

2.  That  workshops  and  homeworkers' 
schemes  should  be  run  on  business  lines. 

3.  That  the  practice  of  conducting  a  number 
of  trades  in  the  smaller  workshops  should  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  possibility  of  localising 
industries  should  be  examined. 

4.  That  Government  Departments  and  Local 
Authorities  should  place  as  many  contracts  as 
possible  with  competent  workshops  for  the  blind. 

5.  That  unless  a  homeworkers'  scheme  can 
justify  the  employment  of  a  full  technical  staff 
and  sales  organisation,  it  should  be  attached  to 
a  workshop  for  the  blind. 

6.  That,  with  adequate  safeguards,  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  should  be  paid. 

7.  That  as  a  general  rule  the  age  of  30  should 
be  regarded  as  the  maximum  for  admission  to 
workshop  training,  and  that  before  a  worker  is 
accepted,  after  training,  for  employment,  he 
should  be  required  to  reach  a  certain  standard  of 
efficiency. 

8.  That  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
provide  openings  for  the  semi-professional 
blind,  and  to  secure  the  admission  of  suitable 
blind  persons  in  sighted  workshops. 
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9.  That  the  number  of  recognised  training 
centres  should  be  small  and  comprehensive. 

10.  That  there  should  be  occupational 
centres  for  young  persons  failing  to  qualify  as 
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competent  workmen,  and  that  these  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  workshops  or  home¬ 
workers’  schemes,  though  distinct  from  the  latter 
or  from  pastime  occupation  centres. 


SERVICES  &  CIVILIAN  WAR-BLINDED  CASUALTIES 


THE  question  of  providing  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Services  and  Civilian  War- 
blinded  casualties  has  occasioned  many 
difficulties.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record 
that  a  settlement  has  now  been  reached  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  Minutes  of  the  War 
Emergency  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  published  in  the  C.C.  A.  Gazette  for 
June. 

The  Committee  considered  reports  submitted 
by  the  Negotiating  Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

They  also  considered,  in  connection  with  the 
first  report  and  paragraph  1  of  the  second 
report,  the  following  letter  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  with  regard  to  war 
casualties : — 

23rd  April,  1942. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
enclose  for  the  information  of  the  Association  a 
copy  of  a  Circular  which  he  has  issued  to  all 
hospitals  in  the  Emergency  Hospital  Scheme. 

As  the  Association  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  established 
a  number  of  Homes  of  Recovery  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  and  re-education  of  all  civilian 
blinded  casualties  for  whom  such  facilities  are 
not  available  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  have  thus  been  made  for  all 
blinded  casualties  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  While  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
National  Institute  and  St.  Dunstan’s  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  duty  of  the  responsible  local 
authorities  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  war-blinded 
persons  will  as  a  rule  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  these  arrangements,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  authorities  to  make  any 
independent  arrangements  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Secretary,  (Signed)  J.  Sabin. 

County  Councils  Association. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  Circular  to 
which  the  letter  referred  was  No.  2630,  dated 
the  24th  April,  1942,  and  that  it  defined  the 
classes  of  persons  who  should  be  transferred  to 
St.  Dunstan’s  for  treatment  at  the  hospital 
stage  as  being  Service  patients  and  civilian  cases 


of  war  injury  sustained  on  duty  in  the  Merchant 
Navy,  Police,  Fire  Service  and  the  Civil  Defence 
services  as  set  out  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Personal 
Injuries  (Civilians)  Scheme,  1941,  or  any  amend¬ 
ment  thereof.  The  arrangements  for  transfer 
to  St.  Dunstan’s  at  this  stage  also  covered  cases 
of  blinding  injury  or  probable  blinding  injury 
incurred  in  the  course  of  duty,  although  not  by 
enemy  action,  by  members  of  the  Merchant 
Navy  and  the  Police,  Fire  and  Civil  Defence 
services,  while  the  arrangements  made  for  re¬ 
habilitation  and  post-hospital  care,  including 
training  and  after-care,  were  similarly  available. 
So  far  as  civilian  war  casualties  (other  than  Civil 
Defence  and  similar  services)  were  concerned,  the 
Circular  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  had  undertaken  re¬ 
habilitation  and  re-education  and  had  established 
Homes  of  Recovery  for  these  purposes. 

The  reports  submitted  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee.  The  first  report  gave  particulars  of 
a  discussion  between  the  Negotiating  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
and  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  Chairman  of 
St.  Dunstan’s.  The  second  report  was  as 
follows  : — - 

The  Sub-Committee  gave  further  consideration 
to  this  subject  (Blind  Welfare— War  Casualties) 
in  the  light  of  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Ian 
Fraser  at  their  previous  meeting  and  of  a 
written  statement  subsequently  submitted  by 
him  in  accordance  with  the  promise  which  he 
then  gave. 

It  was  Resolved — 

(a)  That,  having  regard  to  the  statements 
made  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  which  the  Sub- 
Committee  accept,  and  to  the  change  of 
policy  understood  to  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Sub-Committee  recommend  that 
no  further  action  be  taken  in  this  matter 

( b )  At  the  same  time  the  Sub-Committee 
consider  it  advisable  to  register  an 
objection  to  the  limitation  of  Sir  Ian 
Fraser’s  undertaking  to  the  National 
Institute  to  the  war  period  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  recognise  the  limit¬ 
ation  as  conferring  upon  St.  Dunstan’s 
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any  moral  right  to  claim  the  treatment  of 
civilian  blinded  after  the  war. 

(Note. — The  undertaking  referred  to  in  the 
second  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  is  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“  I  am  willing  to  undertake,  on  behalf  of 
St.  Dunstan’s,  that  we  will  appeal  only  for 
blinded  soldiers,  airmen,  and  members  of  the 
women’s  and  subsidiary  services,  and  members 
of  home  and  Air  Raid  Defence  Organisations, 
who  are  blinded  by  a  war  service  injury,  and  that 

RECRUITING  THE  BLIND 

SHORTLY  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  with  a  view 
to  recruiting  blind  labour  for  work  of  national 
importance. 

At  that  time  the  Ministry’s  chief  concern  was 
to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  for  mobilising 
sighted  labour,  and  the  scheme  for  recruiting 
the  blind  was  postponed.  The  Institute’s 
negotiations,  and  those  of  other  associations 
interested  in  the  blind  did,  however,  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  Ministry  of  Supply  to 
assign  a  larger  proportion  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts  to  workshops  for  the  blind. 

In  the  months  that  followed  a  number  of  blind 
persons  did  obtain  work  in  munitions  factories, 
and  the  good  results  they  achieved  bore  evidence 
to  the  claim  which  had  already  been  made  that 
the  blind  could  play  a  useful  part  in  the  national 
production  effort.  The  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
Production  took  up  the  question  of  employing 
the  blind,  and  a  detailed  scheme  for  recruiting 
blind  labour  in  England  and  Wales  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

That  scheme,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a 
representative  sub -committee  of  the  National 
Institute,  has  now  been  accepted  by  the 
Ministry,  and  all  Employment  Exchanges  in 
England  and  Wales  have  been  instructed  to 
consider  favourably  applications  for  work  from 
suitable  blind  persons.  The  Ministry  has  also 
made  representation  to  the  Ministries  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  Supply  and  Aircraft  Production  asking 
them  to  bring  the  possibility  of  employing  blind 
persons  to  the  notice  of  their  contractors. 

The  main  factor  in  the  Scheme  is  the  contact 
between  the  secretary  of  the  local  agency  for 
the  blind  or  the  manager  of  the  local  workshop 
and  the  Employment  Exchange. 

On  the  19th  June  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
by  the  National  Institute  to  all  registering 
authorities  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales 
asking  them  to  encourage  all  suitable  blind 
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we  will  not  publicise  or  appeal  for  the  object  of 
caring  for  the  ordinary  civilians. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  this  limitation  of 
our  activity  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  provided 
that  no  change  in  war  conditions  or  in  the 
present  friendly  relations  between  our  two  bodies 
takes  place,  and  should  any  such  change  take 
place,  we  would  not  alter  our  policy  without 
prior  consultation  with  you  and  without  giving 
you  three  months’  notice  after  such  con¬ 
sultation.”) 

FOR  NATIONAL  WORK 

persons  in  their  area  to  apply  for  work  at  the 
local  Employment  Exchange.  Any  blind  person 
who  applies  for  work  in  this  way  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  an  official  of  the  Exchange  who  will 
give  him  a  form  to  certify  his  fitness  for  work. 
The  next  step  will  be  for  the  applicant  to  get  the 
form  completed  by  the  secretary  of  the  local 
agency  for  the  blind.  If  the  applicant  is,  or  has 
been,  a  workshop  employee,  the  workshop 
manager  should  be  asked  to  complete  the  form. 

The  form  is  drawn  up  so  that  the  secretary  of 
the  local  agency  or  workshop  manager  who 
knows  the  applicant  and  his  capabilities  per¬ 
sonally  can  state  whether  he  or  she  is  considered 
suitable  for  work  which,  in  some  instances,  may 
demand  a  good  deal  of  manual  skill. 

If  the  applicant  so  desires  he  may  go  in  the 
first  instance  to  his  local  agency  for  the  blind. 
In  this  case  it  may  be  possible  for  the  secretary 
to  send  him  on  to  the  Employment  Exchange 
with  a  copy  of  the  form  already  completed.  On 
receiving  back  the  completed  form  the  Employ 
ment  Exchange  will  endeavour  to  find  suitable 
work  for  the  blind  applicant. 

At  this  point  local  agencies  for  the  blind  will 
be  able  very  materially  to  assist  in  making  the 
scheme  a  success  by  persuading  employers  to 
take  on  blind  operatives  and  by  giving  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  is  necessary  when  a 
trial  is  being  given. 

The  National  Institute  has  appointed  tem¬ 
porarily  an  Employment  Officer  who  is  making 
a  study  of  process  work  suitable  for  the  blind. 
The  Institute  hopes  shortly  to  publish  a  brochure 
which  may  be  of  use  to  local  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  to  firms  interested  in  the  employment 
of  blind  persons. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  scheme  will  enable  many 
blind  persons  to  obtain  useful  and  congenial 
work.  If,  indeed,  the  scheme  as  a  whole  is 
successful,  and  the  blind  all  over  the  country 
can  prove  their  worth  in  war-time  industry,  then, 
not  only  will  they  play  a  direct  part  in  winning 
the  War,  but  they  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
case  for  their  employment  in  post-war  industry. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  IN  SIGHTED  INDUSTRIES. 

By  H.  S.  ED  KINS. 


IRMINGHAM  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  places  which  have  been  found 
in  sighted  industry  for  blind  persons. 
Over  fifty  blind  persons  are  making  their 
contribution  to  the  national  effort  in  this  way, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  They  include 
workshop  employees,  home  workers,  technical 
pupils  and  some  who  were  previously  classified 
as  unemployable.  Alternative  employment  was 
necessary  as  shortage  of  raw  material  affected 
workers  and  technical  pupils.  Teams  of  blind 
women  and  men  have  been  placed  in  three 
factories  making  munitions  ;  the  women  are  on 
inspection  work,  testing  the  parts  of  aircraft 
carburettors  with  gauges  and  on  assembly  work, 
the  men  are  removing  the  rough  edges  from 
metal  castings  and  bakelite  mouldings,  work 
known  as  f razing  or  deburring.  Apart  from 
these  teams  a  number  of  blind  men  have  found 
work  for  themselves  either  by  direct  approach 
to  employers  or  through  Labour  Exchanges. 

Very  valuable  assistance  has  been  given  by 
the  Exchange  Managers  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  and  employers  have  been  found  ready 
and  willing  to  co-operate  in  every  way. 

COLLECTIONS  AND 

HE  following  letter,  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Midland  Societies  for  the 
Blind  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  has  been  referred  to  the  Negotiat¬ 
ing  Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee.  After  consideration,  the  Sub- 
Committee  resolved  to  endorse  the  decision  of 
the  War  Emergency  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  that  it  is  not  practicable 
during  the  war  to  devote  further  attention  to 
the  points  raised. 

Dear  Sir," 

The  Midland  Societies  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
I  am  secretary,  has  instructed  me  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  Appeals  for  funds  are  frequently  made 
in  the  Midlands  by  societies  for  the  blind  in 
London  who,  whilst  taking  money  from  the 
Midlands,  carry  out  no  services  to  the  Midland 
blind,  although  the  literature  which  they 
circulate  may  give  the  impression  that  they  do 
render  such  service.  Exceptions  are  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  Appeal  for  war-blinded  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  Appeal  for  Sunshine 


Responsible  officers  have  visited  the  Birmingham 
Blind  Workshops  to  see  the  conditions  under 
which  the  workers  follow  their  own  crafts,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  has  been 
invited  to  examine  the  type  of  work  suggested 
as  suitable  and  satisfy  himself  regarding  working 
conditions  and  welfare  arrangements  in  the 
factories  in  which  the  teams  of  blind  workers 
were  to  work.  The  usual  working  week  in  the 
munition  factories  is  fifty-five  hours,  longer 
than  that  to  which  the  workers  have  been 
accustomed,  but  wages  are  substantially  higher. 

Blind  workers  so  placed  are  on  the  same 
rates  of  wages  as  sighted  workers  and  have 
become  entirely  self-supporting  without  grant 
or  subsidy.  Reports  of  employers  on  the 
work  of  the  blind  workers  are  satisfactory  and 
very  encouraging.  The  workers  themselves 
have  shown  enterprise  and  initiative  in  taking 
advantage  of  present  opportunities,  and  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  some  of  them  will  succeed 
in  retaining  their  positions  and  consequent 
independence  after  the  war  ;  if  this  should  be 
so  it  will  open  up  new  prospects  and  interests 
in  the  field  of  blind  employment. 

WORKSHOP  SALES 

Homes  for  Blind  Babies.  Apart  from  these 
two  services,  all  other  services  are  provided  for 
by  our  own  blind  societies  and  local  authorities 
in  the  Midlands  ; 

(b)  Various  devices  are  practised  for 
selling  goods  produced  in  London  workshops 
in  the  Midlands,  such  as  sending  goods  on 
approval  or  offering  them  at  uneconomical 
prices  :  in  the  latter  case  it  sometimes  means 
that  the  loss  incurred  by  the  blind  workshop 
is  met  by  its  local  authority,  whilst  this  unfair 
competition  causes  the  blind  people  of  the  area 
in  which  the  goods  are  sold  to  be  unemployed  ; 

(c)  My  committee  feel  that  both  these 
practices  are  undesirable  and  harmful  in  the 
long  run  to  blind  workshops  and  the  blind 
people  employed  therein,  and  unlikely  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  local  authorities  ; 

(d)  London  societies  concerned  have  been 
asked  to  discontinue  these  practices,  but 
without  effect ; 

(e)  The  facts  with  adequate  evidence  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association 
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and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  the  Secretary,  Sir  Sidney  Johnson,  replies 
that  after  considering  the  matter  of  over¬ 
lapping  of  collections  and  of  subsidised 
workshops  sales  his  Committee  had  decided 
that,  as  they  were  unable  to  envisage  any 
effective  action  other  than  the  introduction  of 
legislation  or  protracted  negotiations  between 
the  innumerable  bodies  concerned,  they  did 
not  consider  either  course  to  be  practicable  at 
the  present  time. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  local  authorities 
of  the  Midlands  and  also  of  the  North  that  further 


action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter,  and  I  am 
therefore  directed  to  bring  it  to  your  attention 
in  the  hope  that  if  you  have  a  representative  on 
the  Joint  Committee  or  on  either  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  concerned,  every  effort  possible  may  be 
made  to  eliminate  these  undesirable  features  from 
blind  welfare  work,  particularly  as  since  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and 
subsequent  legislation  local  authorities  are  taking 
an  increasing  part  in  such  work. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  Edkins. 


CAN  THE  BLIND  DO  IT  ? 

By  H.  J.  WAGG,  Hon.  Branch  Secretary,  London  Association  for  the  Blind. 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  manufacturer  of 
cheap  brooches  asked  us  if  we  could 
finish  off  brooches  for  them,  in  large 
quantities.  The  brooches  were  white- 
metal  castings,  in  the  shape  of  holly  leaves, 
flags,  crests  and  other  devices,  and  were  cast 
flat,  but  with  a  thin  tongue  of  metal  projecting 
upwards  at  one  end  and  a  u-shaped  piece  at  the 
other  end.  Pins  were  provided  with  a  point  at 
one  end  and  a  loop  at  the  other  end. 

The  work  involved  placing  the  loop  of  the  pin 
in  the  u-shaped  piece  and  by  means  of  pliers 
fitted  with  spikes  indenting  the  sides  so  as  to 
form  the  equivalent  of  a  hinge  pin.  The  thin 
tongue  of  metal  at  the  other  end  of  the  brooch 
is  then  bent  over  with  a  pair  of  round  nosed 
pliers  so  as  to  form  a  hook  for  the  pin. 

Our  first  inclination  was  to  turn  down  the 
work,  as  work  that  was  impossible  to  be  carried 
out  without  sight,  but  later  it  occurred  to  us 
that  because  the  sighted  did  this  work  in  a 
certain  way,  there  was  no  need  for  the  blind  to 
adopt  the  same  methods. 

After  a  few  experiments  an  assembly  unit  was 
evolved  consisting  of  a  block  of  wood  having  a 


shaped  recess  on  top  into  which  the  brooch  is 
positioned. 

At  one  end  of  the  block  the  pliers  with  spikes 
is  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  correct 
location  of  the  spikes  with  the  u  piece,  in 
addition  a  metal  guide  is  mounted  between  the 
nose  of  the  pliers.  This  guide  enables  the  loop 
of  the  pin  to  be  correctly  located  in  the  u  piece. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  block  a  small  rod  is 
fixed  in  a  slide,  and  by  operating  a  lever  the  rod 
is  moved  alongside  the  thin  tongue  of  metal  when 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  thimble  the  tongue  is 
formed  into  a  hook  by  being  pressed  over  the  rod. 

Pull  back  the  rod,  remove  the  brooch  and  the 
job  is  completed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  as  the 
man  in  the  street  would  say,  “it  is  so  simple 
you  could  do  it  with  your  eyes  shut.” 

Production  has  been  suspended,  as  during  the 
war  no  metal  can  be  released  for  this  work,  but 
as  the  model  could  possibly  be  adapted  for  other 
processes,  those  interested  in  the  employment 
of  the  blind  may  care  to  see  it,  and  will  be 
welcome  if  they  call  at  the  Barclay  Work¬ 
shops  branch  of  the  London  Association  for 
the  Blind,  19-21,  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.i. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  APPLIANCES. 


THE  proper  maintenance  of  appliances  for 
the  blind  is  always  important,  but  in  war¬ 
time  it  is  especially  so  as  new  machines 
are  difficult  to  obtain  and  repairs  take 
longer  to  execute  than  in  normal  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  new  parts  are  required. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  machines  can  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  if  they  are  kept  clean  and  well 
oiled.  If  a  machine  is  in  constant  use  it'  should 
be  cleaned  and  oiled  once  a  week  ;  typewriter 
or  sewing  machine  oil  will  be  found  satisfactory. 


All  moving  parts  (except  styles)  should  be  oiled  ; 
care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  oil  Braille 
writing  machines  in  excess,  otherwise  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  paper  which  is  to  be  brailled 
being  stained.  Carriage  slides  such  as  are 
incorporated  in  the  Improved  Stainsby  and 
Pyke-Glauser  Braille  writing  machines  should  be 
wiped  over  with  an  oily  rag  after  being  cleaned. 
When  a  machine  is  not  in  use,  it  should  be 
protected  from  dust,  either  by  re-inserting  it  in 
its  case  or  by  placing  a  cover  over  it. 
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REGIONAL  FACTS  AND  FUNCTIONS 

NOT  the  least  interesting  point  in  Mr.  Eagar's  memorandum,  “  Blind  Welfare  and  Social 
Security/'  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  was  his 
account  of  the  Regional  factors  in  Blind  Welfare  administration.  It  brought  out  clearly 
the  manner  in  which  the  “  conventional  Regions,"  established  by  the  1937  Scheme  of 
Co-ordination,  overlie — with  marked  unconformity,  to  use  a  convenient  geological  term — the  functional 
Regions  of  the  agencies  which  provide  education  and  employment  ;  and  it  suggested  that  certain 
other  services  of  the  blind  could  be  most  efficiently  performed  by  the  co-operation  of  local  agencies 
in  Regions  delimited  by  those  functions. 

If  anything  is  certain  in  the  future  of  Blind  Welfare  it  is  that,  as  the  number  of  blind  children 
diminishes  with,  probably,  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  workshop  employees,  both 
schools  and  workshops  will  be  re-grouped.  So  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  such  a  re-grouping  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and,  although  that 
recommendation  was  not  followed  by  action  before  the  war,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  present  chaotic 
distribution  of  schools  and  workshops  will  survive  the  post-war  scrutiny  and  reconstruction  of  our 
social  structure. 

Whatever  be  the  conclusions  of  the  Beveridge  Committee  on  the  organisation  and  administration 
of  Social  Security,  Mr.  Eagar  is,  we  think,  right  in  relating  questions  of  blind  welfare  administration 
to  coming  changes  in  the  shape  of  local  government  and  in  emphasising  the  vital  importance  to  the 
blind  of  having  in  every  part  of  the  country  local  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  direct 
personal  services.  On  the  other  hand,  local  agencies  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  consultation  and  co-operation  with  other  local  agencies  on  a  basis  of  working  together  in  groups 
for  efficiency  and  economy.  These  considerations  will  be  paramount.  No  merely  conventional 
boundaries  can  stand  against  the  logic  of  practical  utility  and  convenience. 

In  this  number  of  The  New  Beacon  we  print  a  summary  of  another  Memorandum  addressed 
to  the  Beveridge  Committee  by  a  newly  formed  Joint  Committee  of  the  four  existing  Regions.  The 
Beveridge  Committee  may  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  the  presentation  of  a  national-regional 
point  of  view  with  what  it  knows  of  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  Regions  created  by  the  1937 
Scheme  of  Co-ordination  ;  and  the  creation  of  such  a  Joint  Committee  of  Regions  does  undoubtedly 
raise  questions  of  the  part  which  Regions  play  in  the  co-ordinated  scheme  of  Blind  Welfare.  If  there 
is  a  need  for  such  a  Joint  Committee  it  would  appear  that  the  representation  of  the  local  agencies 
through  the  Regions  on  the  representative  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  does  not 
provide  for  the  full  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  blind  world.  Or  it  may  mean  something  else, 
perhaps  that  there  is  a  need  for  something  in  the  nature  of  a  national  parliament  of  opinion,  on  the 
lines  of  the  former  Union  of  Counties  Associations.  A  genuine  effort  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 
Co-ordination  controversy  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Union  for  such  a  purpose  as  that. 
Unfortunately  it  was  too  deeply  committed  to  another  policy.  But  having  that  chapter  of  history 
in  view  we  should  all  beware  of  tendencies  to  revive  conceptions  of  rival  national  executive  bodies 
which  are  out  of  date  and  indefensible  in  present  circumstances. 

Conferences  are  essential  to  democratic  authority.  They  express  opinion  and  form  it  by  fair 
contrast  of  different,  but  not  necessarily  conflicting,  points  of  view.  The  opinion  of  a  Region  is  valid 
only  if  it  is  arrived  at  after  general  consultation.  Regional  opinion  is  important.  A  national  opinion 
is  even  more  important,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  case  for  re-establishing  machinery  for  bringing 
regional  opinions  to  a  national  focus  with  a  view  to  full  account  being  taken  of  it  by  the  bodies  which 
are  charged  with  executive  duties. 

These  considerations  require — consideration  !  In  the  meantime  two  things  seem  worth  saying. 
First,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  confer  about  at  the  present  time.  Blind  Welfare  is  likely  to  be 
absorbed  into  a  wider  system  of  Social  Security.  How  far  can  it,  and  how  far  should  it,  strive  to 
preserve  its  distinctness  ?  Secondly,  the  Memoranda  now  made  available  provide  solid  matter 
for  discussion  such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  before  has  been  available. 

But  if  discussion  is  to  be  fruitful,  certain  technical  matters  must  be  properly  regarded.  Con¬ 
ferences  which  meet  merely  to  say  “  yes  "  to  pre-formed  resolutions — which  are  too  often  intellectual 

(1 Continued  on  page  121.) 
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In  the  recent  list  of  Birthday  Honours  the 

names  appear  of  Mr.  F.  Martin  and  Mr.  L. 

Richmond,  both  of  whom  have  been  awarded 

the  C.B.E.  Mr.  Frederick  Martin  was  one  of 

the  earliest  St.  Dunstaners,  and  he  has  for  many 

years  been  a  prominent  man  in  Aberdeen  public 

life  ;  from  1922  to  1924  he  represented  East 

Aberdeen  in  Parliament  and  since  then  he  has 

taken  an  active  part  in  the  local  government  of 

the  city.  He  has  frequently  contributed  to 

The  New  Beacon.  Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond 

has  been  in  the  Poor  Law  service  since  1902,  and 

is  the  author  of  Local  Authorities  and  the 

Welfare  of  the  Blind  ;  he  is  deeply  interested 

in  assistance  administration  and  was  President 

of  the  National  Poor  Law  Officers’  Association 

in  1928  ;  he  was  awarded  the  O.B.E.  in  1927. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Winifred  Bramhall  has  been  awarded 

the  M.B.E.  She  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 

but  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  Ministry 

of  Health  inspectors  and  in  that  capacity  is 

known  to  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 

country  as  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most 

devoted  friends  of  the  blind. 

*  *  * 

Last  month,  Mr.  Nelmes  and  Miss  Papworth, 

two  residents  at  America  Lodge,  the  National 

Institute’s  Home  of  Recovery  for  the  War- 

Blinded,  were  married  from  the  Home.  Mr. 

Nelmes  was  a  member  of  the  C.I.D.  prior  to  his 

loss  of  sight  and  Miss  Papworth  is  a  war-blinded 

civilian.  They  met  at  America  Lodge  last 

December  and  will  complete  their  training  there 

before  setting  up  house  for  themselves. 

*  *  * 

The  University  of  Liverpool  has  conferred  an 
Honorary  Master’s  Degree  on  Alderman 
Herbert  Edward  Rose,  J.P.,  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  since  1921,  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

Corporal  Donald  Rains,  R.A.F.,  an  ex¬ 
junior  employee  of  the  National  Institute’s 
Home  Industries  Department,  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  dispatch  for  distinguished  services. 

*  *  * 

Sister  Angela  MacCotter,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  Blind 
Asylum,  Liverpool,  has  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  her  position  owing  to  the  strain  she 
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suffered  during  the  concentrated  air  raids  on 
Liverpool  last  year.  She  hopes  to  carry  on  with 
some  smaller  charge. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  Principal  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York  for 
27  years,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Governors. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  H.  Coldwell,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  (Oxon), 
has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  Services  for  the 
Blind  Department  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  and 
will  take  up  his  duties  in  August.  Mr.  Ben 
Purse,  who  recently  had  a  serious  operation,  is 
we  are  happy  to  report  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery  and  will  continue  his  inestimable 
service  to  the  National  Institute  and  the  blind 
community  as  Adviser  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  Coldwell  was  educated  at  Leeds  School 
for  the  Blind,  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
and  Oxford  University,  where  he  took  a  degree 
in  history  and  that  of  Bachelor  Civil  Law.  He 
became  articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Barnsley 
and  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1928.  From  that 
time  he  has  practised  in  Barnsley,  and  has 
written  and  lectured  on  legal  subjects.  From 
August,  1940,  to  May  of  the  present  year  he 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blind  Workers  on  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  has  served  on  the  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  Barnsley  County  Borough  Council  and 
the  Barnsley  and  District  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Turner,  Principal  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Rangoon,  was  wounded 
by  dacoits  on  his  way  to  Assam  from  Burma, 
but  is  now  safe. 

*  ❖  * 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  in  the  United  States  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  vision,  will  be  presented  this 
year  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Director  Emeritus 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  He  is  72  and  retired  from  active 
service  as  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  in  1939. 

*  *  * 

The  Kaiser-i-Hind  medal  (silver)  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Speight,  Principal 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 
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To  the  Editor. 

Vacancies  in  Homes. 

Sir, — Would  it  be  possible  to  have  published 
in  The  New  Beacon  each  month  particulars 
of  any  vacancies  in  all  the  Homes  for  the  Blind  ? 
The  information  which  has  been  given  up  to 
the  present  has  only  applied  to  the  N.I.B. 
Homes  and  to  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the 
Blind  Homes.  I  am  sure  all  Associations  would 
find  it  most  helpful  if  similar  information  could 
be  given  for  all  the  Homes  in  the  country. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Lunn, 

Hon.  Secretary ,  Surrey  Voluntary 

Association  for  the  Blind . 

[Some  time  ago  we  invited  all  Homes  for  the  Blind 
to  notify  their  vacancies  as  suggested  in  the  above 
letter,  but  there  was  practically  no  response.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Lunn’s  letter, 
and  to  offer  the  same  facilities  again,  free  of  charge. 
Details  of  vacancies  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the 
fifth  of  any  month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  issue  of 
that  month.' — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor. 

Medical  Research. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  several  articles 
on  the  recent  developments  in  Blind  Welfare, 
but  have  so  far  seen  no  reference  made  to  the 
'  contribution  medicine  has  made  in  the  past  few 
years  to  the  prevention  of  blindness ;  namely,  in 
the  sulphanilamide  group  of  drugs.  They  have 
entirely  altered  the  prognosis  in  many  acute 
infections  of  the  eyes,  including  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Research  is  still  going  on  in  this 
branch  of  medicine,  and  judging  by  the  progress 
already  made,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  will  be 
one  of  the  rare  causes  of  blindness  in  the  future. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  E.  M. 

To  the  Editor. 

Blind  Welfare  Officers. 

Sir, — Thank  you  for  the  article  “  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Officer.” 

Home  Teachers  seeking  promotion  often  find 
that  a  Secretary  goes  from  one  such  post  to 
another  in  preference  to  her,  because  she  is 
believed  to  love  home  visiting  so  much  that  she 
would  not  fit  into  administrative  work.  Yet, 
no  matter  how  zealous  she  may  be,  physical 
health  cannot  stand  too  many  years  of  strenuous 
visiting  duties.  Employing  Bodies  wise  enough 
to  give  a  suitable  Home  Teacher  a  coaching 
period  in  the  office  would  find  she  can  be  turned 
nto  an  admirable  superior  officer,  capable  of 


really  understanding  both  the  blind  and  the 
Home  Teacher  staff. 

Home  Teachers  often  find  their  superiors  have 
never  served  an  apprenticeship  on  the  district. 
In  more  than  one  office  Braille  correspondence 
is  left  until  a  Home  Teacher  can  be  called  in  to 
transcribe.  Knowledge  of  dirt,  vermin  and  the 
squalid  surroundings  in  which  the  HomeTeacher 
works  is  painfully  limited,  and  they  cannot 
understand  what  it  means  to  have  a  difficult 
district  full  of  problems  which  never  reach  the 
office.  Yet  if  the  Home  Teacher  cannot  talk 
frankly  to  her  superior  officer,  then  whom  can  she 
talk  to  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  gets  into 
an  isolated  rut  ? 

One  cannot  wholly  blame  the  immediate 
superior,  because  if  her  qualifications  suited  the 
Employing  Body  on  engagement,  why  should 
she  bother  to  undertake  duties  additional  to  her 
routine  work  ? 

Some  will  honestly  admit  they  could  never  do 
home  visiting.  Yet  when  a  Home  Teacher  is 
asked  naively  by  clerical  staff  in  process  of 
becoming  her  superior,  why  a  newly  blinded  man 
should  attempt  suicide,  the  experienced  visitor 
begins  to  wonder  if  they  know  anything  at  all 
about  blind  welfare  in  action. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  V. 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Chance  for  Blind  Home  Visitors. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to 
give  a  number  of  blind  men  and  women  an 
opportunity  of  employment. 

No  doubt  there  are  a  great  number  of  sighted 
Home  Visitors  who  would  like  to  take  up  war 
work  or  enter  one  of  the  women’s  services,  but 
cannot  do  so  at  present  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  employment  and  the  difficulty  of 
replacement  by  others. 

Surely  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  who,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
would  make  excellent  Home  Visitors.  If 
appointed  only  temporarily,  they  should  be 
appointed  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
sighted;  that  is,  take  the  College  of  Teachers 
Home  Teachers  examination  within  two  years  of 
their  appointment.  This  would  guarantee  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  would  release  many  sighted  persons 
to  help  in  the  war  effort.  Agencies  in  Kent, 
London  and  Liverpool,  and  several  other 
agencies  and  local  authorities  employ  blind  men 
and  women  as  Home  Visitors,  and  as  some  of 
these  people  have  been  employed  for  a  good 
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number  of  years,  it  proves  that  they  are  capable 
and  give  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  tendency  lately  to  employ  only 
women  Home  Visitors.  Why  should  this  be  ? 
In  these  days  of  sex  equality,  surely  both  men 
and  women  should  be  employed.  Social  Welfare, 
Assistance  Boards  and  other  social  services 
employ  both  men  and  women,  so  why  not  Blind 
Welfare  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  get 
your  readers’  opinions  and  suggestions  on  above 
remarks. 

Also,  why  not  publish  The  New  Beacon  in 
Braille  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  at  present 
employed  in  Blind  Welfare  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

B.  M. 

To  the  Editor. 

Twilight  Work. 

Sir, — During  this  great  war,  when  the 
services  of  one  and  all  are  requisitioned,  there 
must  be  quite  a  few  people  with  very  defective 
eyesight  who  have  found  employment. 

In  our  area  this  happened  to  a  young  woman 
of  19,  who  was  educated  for  the  last  year  or  two 
of  her  school  life  at  a  blind  school,  and  who  since 


that  time  has  been  registered  as  blind,  and  now 
as  partially  sighted. 

In  October,  1941,  she  was  delighted  to  be  taken 
on  at  a  local  munitions  factory  and  managed  her 
first  job  easily  and  happily.  She  was  later 
transferred  to  a  more  difficult  operation,  which 
she  found  difficult  and  which  strained  the  little 
eyesight  she  had  left.  The  result  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  breakdown,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
is  still  suffering.  She  hopes  later  on  to  go  back 
to  the  factory  on  her  first  job. 

Now  this  young  woman  is  intelligent  and  was 
keen  to  work.  The  effect  upon  her  is  of  interest. 
It  shows  that  in  industry  such  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  breakdown  than  the  normally 
sighted,  and  this  fact  is  an  argument,  therefore, 
for  giving  border-line  people  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  letting  them  have  the  benefits  of 
blind  people. 

I  hope  this  little  story  may  stimulate  your 
readers  to  give  their  experiences  in  the  same 
direction.  After  all,  the  present  has  been  a 
golden  opportunity  for  trying  out  the  partially 
sighted  in  the  normal  industrial  world. 

Yours,  etc., 

Border  Line. 


AFTER  THE  RAID 

(Written  by  a  Blind  Man ) 


“  ▼  'fly  rAKE  up,  my  dear,  the  guns  have 
\  X  /  stopped, 

V  V  I  think  it’s  getting  light. 

I  bet  we’re  not  the  only  ones 
Who  had  no  sleep  to-night. 

Poor  girl,  you’re  cold  and  stiff  with  cramp, 

But  you  were  brave,  my  dear. 

I’ll  light  the  fire,  while  kettle  boils  .  .  . 

Hurrah,  there  goes  ‘  All  Clear!  ’  ” 

All  night  the  droning  raiders  came. 

All  night  the  guns  had  roared  ; 

With  bursting  bomb,  and  zooming  ’plane, 

They  made  a  noise  that  gnawed. 

Sometimes  the  house  creaked  like  a  ship, 

And  when  a  window  flew, 

Hoarse  voices  cried  “  Put  out  that  light!  ” 

And  Wardens’  whistles  blew. 

Thank  God  we’ve  come  through  safe  again  ; 

Now  what  about  that  tea  ? 

The  water,  gas,  and  light  are  safe — 

Seems  wonderful  to  me 

That  cables,  mains  and  pipes  escape 

With  all  those  bombs  last  night — 

It  only  goes  to  show  how  much 
These  raids  depend  on  fright. 
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It’s  good  to  hear  a  cheerful  fire, 

And  sip  a  cup  of  tea  ; 

It’s  good  to  hear  the  birds  at  dawn, 

And  better  still  to  see 

The  sunrise,  on  the  clouds  and  trees  .  .  . 

Each  sparkling  gem  of  dew 

That  decks  each  bloom  in  spite  of  all 

The  Raiders’  bombs  can  do. 

Our  street  looks  as  it  always  does, 
Sedate  and  very  neat. 

I  hear  the  postman’s  brisk  rat-tat ; 

The  newsboy’s  shuffling  feet. 

Ah,  there  goes  Brown  and  Robinson 
To  catch  the  ’twenty-one, 

As  if  there’s  been  no  raid  at  all, 

Nor  any  damage  done. 

Now  most  raids  cause  some  casualties  ; 
But  God  has  made  a  law, 

That  all  men’s  lives  are  limited 
In  peace  as  well  as  war. 

So  if  I  live  each  day  prepared 
To  meet  the  One  who  made 
That  promise  of  eternal  life, 

I  shall  not  be  afraid. 


“  Gladwell.” 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — ■ 

Sir  Patrick  Fagan,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  34  years  in  India  were 
spent  in  the  Punjab,  where  he  worked  as 
Financial  Commissioner  from  1913  ;  during  the 
war  years  he  gave  valuable  support  to  Sir 
Michael  O’Dwyer,  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
his  recruiting  efforts,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
contribution  of  fighting  men  from  the  Punjab 
exceeded  all  the  other  Indian  provinces 
combined. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1923,  Sir  Patrick 
Fagan  brought  to  the  causes  that  interested  him 
the  fine  qualities  that  had  marked  his  work  in 
India.  One  of  his  special  interests  was  the 
Fairbridge  Farm  Schools  scheme,  whereby 
orphaned  children  are  given  farm-training 
within  the  Dominions,  and  he  acted  as  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  Schools  for  many  years.  Many 
workers  for  the  blind  will  remember  him, 
however,  as  Vice-Chairman,  and,  from  1931,  as 
Chairman  of  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind  ;  the  erection  of  the 
fine  new  factory  in  Brondesbury,  which  marked 
the  Society’s  centenary  year  in  1937-8  was  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  his  Chairmanship.  One  of 
his  sons  was  killed  in  the  last  War,  to  his  lasting 
sorrow  ;  his  other  son,  who  is  connected  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Edward  Arnold,  gave  most 
valuable  help  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  publication  of  its 
Report,  The  Education  of  the  Blind. 

John  Blackwell,  of  Gloucester,  aged  89.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  for  over  21 
years  and  one  of  his  main  interests  was  blind 
welfare.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council’s  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  the  Gloucester  (City) 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  the  Cheltenham  Blind 
Workshops  Committee. 

James  Irving,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission 
to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  since  1932.  A  teacher  on 
the  Mission’s  staff  for  over  22  years,  Mr.  Irving 
did  valuable  work  as  district  teacher  for 
Ayrshire.  He  took  a  practical  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Mission,  sparing  neither  time  nor 
effort  in  promoting  its  welfare.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  his  courtesy 
and  unfailing  kindness  endeared  him  both  to 
his  staff  and  to  the  blind  generally. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Munro  Ritchie,  who  four  years 
ago  retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blinds 
Thirty-eight  years  of  unselfish  labour  for  the 
well-being  of  the  blind  had  contributed  to  a 
breakdown  in  health.  Her  name  will  live  as  that 
of  a  most  devoted  humanitarian  who  gave  the 
best  years  of  her  life  ungrudgingly  to  the  sight¬ 
less,  for  most  of  the  time  at  a  very  small  salary, 
and  is,  indeed,  perpetuated  by  the  Munro 
Ritchie  Hall  at  the  Society’s  premises  in  Preston 
Road.  A  public  testimonial  was  opened  on  her 
retirement  and  realised  £170.  She  was  a  niece  of 
the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Shearer,  a  trustee  of  the 
Moon  Society,  and  was  the  first  helper  and 
afterwards  the  successor  of  the  late  Miss 
Adelaide  Moon,  sister  of  Dr.  William  Moon,, 
the  inventor  of  Moon  type. 

Miss  Barbara  Ross  McIntosh,  whose  name  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  as 
a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages.  Miss 
McIntosh  was  blind  from  early  childhood  and 
for  many  years  paralysis  of  her  lower  limbs  made 
her  a  complete  invalid,  but  her  courage,  serenity, 
quiet  humour  and,  underlying  the  whole,  her 
deep  religious  faith,  enabled  her  to  conquer 
those  physical  disabilities  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  overwhelm  her.  She  wrote 
short  stories  and  articles  on  Scotch  life,  but 
will  be  best  remembered  for  her  charming  verses 
and  for  autobiographical  articles  which  were  lit 
by  humour  and  skill  of  characterisation.  Her 
devotion  to  her  parents  and  her  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  character  of  her  blind  father, 
the  Rev.  Donald  McIntosh,  shine  through  all  her 
writing,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if,  when  she  lost  the  companionship  of  father 
and  mother  through  death,  she  had  let  her 
sorrow  wear  her  down.  Her  fineness  of  character, 
however,  was  specially  displayed  in  what  must 
have  been  lonely  years,  and  she  worked  almost 
to  the  end,  filling  her  days  with  interests  and 
far-reaching  activities. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Home  Guard  Signals  Instructor’s  Inven¬ 
tion. — Mr.  Percival  Dean,  a  blind  man  who  has 
recently  passed  out  as  an  instructor  of  the 
Home  Guard,  has  equipped  his  signals  section 
with  instruments  of  his  own  design,  one  of 
which  he  describes  as  an  “  oscillophone.”  It 
comprises  an  oscillator  circuit,  plus  microphone 
equipment  for  speech  which  is  carried  in  the 
greatcoat  pocket,  and  plugged  into  appropriate 
sockets  as  desired.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
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outfit  is  under  four  pounds,  and  it  can  be 
packed  in  a  box  11.6.4.  inches.  The  total  cost 
is  15s.,  including  the  speech  equipment,  which 
compares  with  shop  prices  of  27s.  without 
speech  equipment.  The  sets  have  been  tested, 
and  both  speech  and  Morse  come  through 
clearly. 

Sightless  Signaller  in  the  Home  Guard. — Blind 
since  the  age  of  12,  Victor  Higgens  (49),  poultry 
farmer,  of  Waltham,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  is 
an  active  member  of  Britain’s  Home  Guard. 
Because  he  has  a  remarkably  retentive  memory, 
acute  hearing  and  first-rate  knowledge  of  Morse 
the  authorities  gave  way  to  his  enthusiasm  when 
he  volunteered.  He  never  uses  a  stick,  but 
regularly  goes  on  route  marches. 

Blind  A.T.C.  Instructor. — Blinded  in  the  last 
war  while  serving  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Mr.  George  E.  Crook,  who  keeps  a  joinery  shop 
at  Herne  Bay,  is  now  giving  instruction  in 
telegraphy  to  the  local  A.T.C.  cadets. 

Blind  Student’s  Success  at  Cambridge. — T.  E. 

Utley,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  who 
has  been  blind  from  childhood,  has  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  was  in  the  first 
class  of  the  History  Tripos  with  distinction,  being 
the  only  man  so  placed.  The  college  has  elected 
him  to  a  foundation  scholarship,  and  he  takes 
the  Cowell  Prize  of  £20  and  a  Bishop  Green’s  cup. 

Blind  Edinburgh  M.A. — Pamela  Thorburn,  a 
native  of  Peebleshire,  aged  23,  a  former  dux 
of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  was 
capped  Master  of  Arts  at  the  Edinburgh 
University  Graduation  ceremony  early  this 
month.  She  takes  an  active  interest  in  Girl 
Guides  and  Rangers  and  the  Women’s  Rural 
Institute  movement  and  will  probably  continue 
her  studies  in  the  social  service  classes  at  the 
University. 

Successful  Blind  Gardener. — Bob  Miller,  a 
blind  basket  maker  at  the  Blind  Asylum, 
Paisley,  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener  and  member 
of  the  Hawkhead  Allotment  Association.  Helped 
by  Braille  gardening  books,  by  listening  to  the 
wireless  talks  on  gardening,  and  by  hearing  his 
wife  read  aloud  the  gardening  hints  given  in  the 
newspaper,  he  is  now  the  proud  possessor  of 
two  well- cultivated  plots,  and  last  year  har¬ 
vested  nearly  70  pounds  of  tomatoes  from  24 
plants.  He  keeps  a  local  shop  supplied  with 
leeks,  grows  seedlings  for  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  holds  a  certificate  for  the  best  cauli  flower 
exhibited  at  a  local  show,  and  has  a  little  green¬ 
house  full  of  gadgets  designed,  and  for  the  most 
part  made,  by  himself. 

Chorleywood  Girl  Gains  Fawcett  Memorial 
Scholarship. — Miss  Alice  Reddihough,  a  pupil 
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at  Chorleywood  College,  has  been  awarded  the 
Fawcett  Memorial  Scholarship  of  £50  per  annum, 
for  use  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  by 
the  Clothworkers’  Company.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  for  four  years  and  was  won  by  Miss 
Reddihough  as  the  result  of  written  examination 
in  competition  with  a  number  of  other  candidates 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23.  Miss  Reddihough 
is  21  ;  she  is  a  Gardner  scholar  and  entered 
Chorley  Wood  in  1938  from  the  Grammar  School 
at  Keighley,  her  home  town.  She  has  passed 
the  School  Certificate  and  is  sitting  for  the 
Higher  Certificate  this  year. 

Blind  Girl’s  Success  as  Harpist. — The  first 
prize  in  the  small  Irish  Harp  competition  at  the 
Feis  Ceoil  held  recently  in  Dublin  was  won  by 
a  15-year-old  blind  girl,  Mary  Murphy,  a  native 
of  Dundalk,  now  resident  at  St.  Mary’s  School 
for  the  Blind,  Merrion,  Dublin.  She  began  to 
learn  the  harp  three  years  ago,  and  last  year  got 
second  in  this  competition.  Her  teacher  is  an 
older  blind  girl,  who  is  also  at  St.  Mary’s.  The 
adjudicator,  Mr.  Spencer  Dyke,  said  that  Miss 
Murphy  was  a  player  with  good  feeling  for 
variety  and  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  competition 
whose  flow  was  neither  broken  nor  stumbling. 
Her  tone  was  also  good. 
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Barclay  Workshops. — The  present  Report  is 
the  first  to  be  issued  since  the  London  Associa¬ 
tion  transferred  its  knitters  to  the  Barclay 
Workshops  in  April,  1941,  and  the  Barclay 
Workshops  became  the  Knitting  and  Weaving 
Branch  of  the  London  Association.  The  amalga¬ 
mation,  which  has  already  proved  its  worth,  had 
been  under  consideration  for  several  years,  but 
“  enemy  action  ”  quickened  the  pace,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Association’s  workshops  in 
Warwick  Way.  Figures  are  given  showing 
sales  and  value  of  stock  over  a  period  of  over 
30  years,  and  the  figure  for  1941-2  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  one,  the  total  sales  of  woven  and  knitted 
goods  amounting  to  over  £20,550,  of  which 
nearly  £19,300  is  from  the  knitting  department. 
A  special  appeal  for  funds  made  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  brought  in  nearly  £800.  “  Danger,  difficulty 
and  dirt  ”  had  made  1940-41  a  year  that  brought 
out  qualities  of  endurance  in  the  workers,  and 
the  same  qualities  were  shown  by  those  bombed 
out  of  the  Warwick  Way  factory  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  now  under  review. 
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REGIONAL  FACTS  AND  FUNCTIONS  [Continued  from  page  1 15). 

reach-me-downs — have  very  limited  usefulness.  Such  conferences  run  the  very  serious  danger  of 
committing  their  members  merely  to  the  opinions  or  whimsies  of  their  most  articulate  members. 
The  proper  purpose  of  a  conference  is  to  elicit  the  views  of  its  members  and  to  find  the  means  of 
expressing  the  largest  measure  of  common  agreement  after  the  subject  has  been  fairly  examined  and 
clearly  expounded.  Few  conferences  in  fact  can  attain  wisdom  unless  their  members  are  well  and 
impartially  advised  before  they  meet.  Behind  the  Chairman’s  art  in  handling  the  tactical  situation 
at  the  meeting  must  be  good  strategical  presentation  of  the  subject.  Neglect  of  such  principles 
brings  conferences  into  disrepute,  and  we  cite  them  here  because  in  our  view  there  is  undeniably  need 
at  the  present  time  for  considered  thinking,  and  we  hope  that  the  newly  formed  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Regions  will  give  its  attention  to  the  better  organisation  of  opinion  so  as  to  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  executive  agencies,  local  and  national. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  reminding  ourselves  that  conferences,  like  scientific  research,  may  be 
most  worth  while  when  they  come  to  no  conclusions.  It  is  better  to  talk  a  subject  out  than  to  adopt 
the  reach-me-down  resolution  because  no  one  present  can  think  of  a  better  form  of  words.  In  any 
case  resolutions  on  a  matter  of  practical  policy  should  always  be  intended  to  get  some  competent 
body  to  do  something  within  its  scope.  Ill-aimed  resolutions  are  largely  responsible  for  discrediting 
conferences  as  talking-shops.  If  we  take  an  illustration  from  recent  conferences  on  Blind  Welfare 
it  is  only  because  these  happen  to  deal  with  much  the  same  subject  and  to  be  ready  to  hand.  The 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Region  on  June  26th  resolved,  nem.  con. 

“  That  this  Association  feels  considerable  anxiety  in  regard  to  problems  of  training, 
employment  and  placement  of  the  blind  and  urges  the  Government  to  set  up  a  Committee 
of  Enquiry.” 

A  Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  on  July  9th  resolved  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  appointment  of  a  National  Committee  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  phases  of  blind  welfare  is  essential.  Such  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  have  power  to  co-ordinate,  and  when 
thought  necessary,  to  direct  all  services  and  branches  of  the  work.” 

We  understand  that  it  was  decided  to  pass  the  latter  resolution  to  the  Regions.  No  doubt  it 
will  now  be  generally  discussed.  But  what  in  fact  is  the  demand  being  made  on  the  Government, 
which,  Heaven  knows,  has  its  hands  full  of  other  business  at  the  present  time  ?  Can  it  be  expected 
that  the  Government  will  set  up  a  roving  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  a  subject  which,  our  modesty 
must  admit,  affects  only  a  minute  number  of  persons  in  the  community  ?  Failing  the  reversal  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  is  it  possible  for  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  superimpose  an  executive  employ¬ 
ment  agency  on  the  existing  structure  of  Blind  Welfare  ?  We  ask  these  questions  and  stay  for  an 
answer.  In  the  meantime,  we  wonder  whether  the  journeys  entailed  by  conferences  and  the  time 
taken  from  their  work  by  the  attenders  would  not  be  better  justified  by  constructive  examination  of 
the  problem  of  effective  co-operation  inside  the  co-ordinated  system  of  Blind  Welfare.  There  is  a 
representative  executive  national  body,  not  appointed  by  any  Government  Department,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  Fascist  state,  but  focussing  the  interests  of  all  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  a 
point  where  action  is  possible.  Before  invoking  further  action  by  the  State,  it  might  be  as  well  for 
all  of  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  democratic  way  of  doing  things.  The  Editor. 


A  MEMORY  OF  DR.  HOLLINS 

HELEN  CH ALMERS. 


By 

HE  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Hollins  brought  vividly 
back  to  my  mind  a  memory  of  my  early 
youth. 

In  the  early  nineteen-twenties  it  was  a  custom 
at  the  Edinburgh  school,  at  which  I  was  then 
a  boarder,  for  all  senior  pupils  who  were  at  all 
musical  to  attend  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Hollins’  weekly 
organ  recitals.  These  were  held  every  Monday 
night  throughout  the  summer  term,  in  Free 
St.  George’s  (now  St.  George’s  West)  Church, 
where  Dr.  Hollins  was  organist. 

How  I  loved  those  recitals!  Particularly  did 


I  enjoy  the  little  explanatory  talks  which  Dr. 
Hollins  gave  before  each  item  on  the  programme. 
These  talks  did  much  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  music  to  our  adolescent  minds,  and  I  have 
often  wished  since  that  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
was  done  at  concerts  and  recitals  where  the 
audience  consists  largely  of  young  people. 

At  frequent  intervals  while  he  was  talking 
Dr.  Hollins  used  to  take  a  braille  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  ”  look  ”  at  it  to  see  that  he  was 
not  exceeding  his  time  limit.  I  had  never  seen 
a  braille  watch  in  use  before  and  this  action 
always  fascinated  me. 
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One  Monday  evening  Dr.  Hollins  announced 
a  forthcoming  special  organ  and  piano  recital 
at  which  he  himself  was  to  play  the  piano  while 
another  man  played  the  organ.  I  cannot 
remember  the  name  of  the  other  musician,  or  of 
any  item  on  the  programme.  But  there  must 
have  been  some  big  attraction,  for  we  were  all 
terribly  disappointed  when  we  learnt  that  the 
recital  was  to  take  place  after  our  school  had 
broken  up  for  the  summer  holidays,  when  we 
would  all  be  scattered  in  our  own  homes,  most 
of  us  away  from  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Hollins  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
going  to  miss  the  recital  and,  sympathising  with 
our  disappointment,  he  gave  us  a  special 
invitation  to  attend  the  rehearsal — in  the  last 
week  of  term. 

Thrilled  with  the  excitement  and  novelty  of 
the  adventure  we  went  in  by  a  door  in  a  side 
street  behind  the  church  and  awaited  some 
minutes  in  a  small  room  till  Dr.  Hollins  joined 
us.  He  shook  hands  with  our  music  mistress 
and  led  us  along  a  narrow  passage  from  which 
we  emerged  into  the  church,  finding  ourselves, 
rather  to  our  surprise,  somewhere  behind  the 
pulpit.  I  remember  being  much  impressed 
with  the  ease  with  which  Dr.  Hollins  walked 
alone  along  that  passage  ;  I  had  had  very  little 
experience  of  blind  people  in  those  days,  and 
I  think  I  imagined,  as  so  many  outsiders  do 
who  have  had  little  chance  of  knowing  better, 
that  they  were  all  incapable  of  stirring  a  finger 
without  assistance.  Dr.  Hollins  was  the  first 
person  who  helped  to  correct  my  ideas  on  that 
point. 

A  few  days  later,  as  a  little  return  for  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  us,  it  was  arranged  that 
our  music  mistress  and  three  or  four  of  her  pet 
pupils  (among  whom  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
included)  should  pay  Dr.  Hollins  a  call  at  his  flat 
and  take  him  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  that  had 
just  been  brought  to  us  from  the  country. 
Every  detail  of  that  visit  remains  firmly  printed 
on  my  memory. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  find  both  Dr. 
Hollins  and  his  wife  at  home.  I  remember  the 
room  in  which  they  received  us  ;  Dr.  Hollins' 
pleasure  on  discovering  that  one  of  my  com¬ 
panions  came  from  Yorkshire  and  his  discussion 
with  her  about  several  places  they  both  knew 
in  that  county.  I  remember  Mrs.  Hollins  saying 
“  Look  ”  as  she  held  the  flowers  close  to  her 
husband's  face,  and  what  a  strange  thing  it 
seemed  to  me  to  say  to  a  blind  man  ;  how  Dr. 
Hollins,  smelling  them,  exclaimed  :  “  Aren't 

they  lovely !  ” 

When  we  were  leaving  they  both  came  out 
into  the  passage  to  see  us  off.  Dr.  Hollins'  hand 
went  to  the  electric  light  switch  to  light  up 
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for  us  a  naturally  dark  passage.  But  the  light 
had  been  shining  all  the  time.  His  wife  said, 
“  It’s  on.”  “  Oh,  is  it  ?  ”  he  replied.  A  little 
incident,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  come 
up  against  the  reality  of  total  blindness,  and 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  my  young  mind. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  these  slight  reminiscences 
can  be  of  any  great  interest  to  your  readers. 
But  I  write  them  down  for  what  they  are  worth, 
as  a  fifteen-year-old's  impression  of  a  man  who 
will  long  be  remembered  in  both  the  blind  and 
the  musical  world. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Dances:  s.  d. 

18766  David,  Lane  and  Lawnhurst.  The  Two 

Little  Squirrels,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  06 

18767  Lane,  B.  Chin  Up!  Cheerio!  Carry  On! 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..  06 

18768  Swander,  D.  Deep  in  the  Heart  of 

Texas,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  06 

18769  Violinsky.  To-morrow’s  Sunrise,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  54.  Bewildering  Cares,  by  Winifred  Peck.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  week  in  the  life  of  a  vicar’s  wife  in  a  parish  in  a 
manufacturing  town  in  the  Midlands.  She  tackles 
her  cares,  not  much  more  bewildering  than  anyone 
else’s  day-to-day  worries,  with  intelligence  and  good 
humour,  and  the  book  is  wise,  tolerant  and  amusing. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

45 76-45 8 1  Mr.  Skefftngton,  by  Elizabeth.  6  vols. 

(Limited  Edition). 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 


Fiction : 


Vols. 


Armstrong,  Martin.  The  Butterfly 

Armstrong,  Thomas.  Crowthers  of  Bankdam 

Beamish,  Noel  de  Vic.  Cocktail,  Pup  de  Luxe 

Boyd,  James.  Bitter  Creek 

Bridges,  V.  House  on  the  Saltings 

Carr,  J.  Dickson.  Hag’s  Nook 

Charteris,  Leslie.  Featuring  the  Saint 

Prelude  for  War 
Saint  Goes  On 

Clarke,  Isabel.  Custody  of  the  Children 
Conibear,  Frank  and  Kenneth.  Husky  :  The 
Story  of  Cap,  a  Trapping  Dog 
Connington,  J.  J.  The  Counsellor 
England,  Jane.  Farm  on  the  Veldt 
Ertz,  Susan.  One  Fight  More 
Farjeon,  Eleanor.  Miss  Granby’s  Secret 
Far  jeon,  J.  J.  Room  Number  Six 
Gibbons,  Stella.  Christmas  at  Cold  Comfort 
Farm.  Short  Stories 

Havighurst,  Walter.  No  Homeward  Course  . . 


4 

12 


4 

4 

5 
5 
3 


4 
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Vol. 

Hewlett,  Dorothy.  Victorian  House  . .  .  .  9 

Hindus,  Maurice.  To  Sing  with  the  Angels  ..  11 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Cap  of  Youth  . .  . .  . .  5 

Koestler,  Arthur.  Darkness  at  Noon  . .  . .  4 

Leslie,  Doris.  Another  Cynthia  . .  . .  5 

Livingston,  Marjorie.  Future  of  Mr.  Purdew  .  .  5 

Marsh,  Ngaio.  Vintage  Murder  . .  . .  4 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset.  Up  at  the  Villa  . .  2 

Norris,  Kathleen.  April  Escapade  . .  . .  4 

Oliver,  Jane.  Queen  of  Tears  (Life  of  Henrietta 
Maria)  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  •  •  5 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  And  Still  I  Cheat  the  Gallows  3 

Last  Train  Out  . .  . .  4 

Price,  Margaret.  Night  Must  End  . .  . .  4 

“  Rajput.’'  Khyber  Calling!  ..  ..  ..  4 

Rees,  Rosemary.  I  Can  Take  Care  of  Myself  . .  3 

Rhode,  John.  Death  on  the  Boat  Train  . .  4 

Robins,  Denise.  To  Love  is  to  Live  . .  . .  4 

Rohmer,  Sax.  Island  of  Fu  Manchu  . .  . .  5 

Seton,  Graham.  According  to  Plan  . .  . .  4 

Seymour,  Beatrice  Kean.  Youth  Rides  Out  . .  4 

Sharp,  Margery.  Stone  of  Chastity  . .  . .  3 

Silberrad,  Una  L.  Abundance  of  Things  ..  4 

Somerville,  E.  (E  and  M.  Ross.  All  on  the  Irish 
Shore  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Walsh,  Maurice.  Thomasheen  James,  Man-of- 
no-work  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  5 

Westland,  Lynn.  Powdersmoke  Pass  . .  . .  3 

Woolf,  Virginia.  Between  the  Acts  . .  . .  3 

Young,  F.  Brett.  Mr.  Lucton’s  Freedom  . .  6 

miscellaneous : 

Adam,  Kenneth  (Compiler).  Battle  of  Flanders  : 

1940  . .  . •  • •  • •  • •  • •  2 

Allingham,  Margery.  Oaken  Heart  . .  . .  5 

Edited  by  William  E.  Dodd,  Jnr.,  and  Martha 
Dodd.  Ambassador  Dodd’s  Diary.  Germany, 

I933“I93^  •  •  *  •  •  •  •  *  ' '  ^ 

Attwater,  Donald.  Father  Ignatius  of  Llanthony  3 

Bentley,  Phyllis.  Here  is  America  . .  . .  2 

Berry,  Erick.  Mad  Dogs  and  Englishmen  . .  4 

Buchanan,  A.  C.  Yet  Forty  Days  . .  . .  1 

Cammaerts,  Emile.  Preface  by  Sir  Roger 
Keyes.  Prisoner  at  Laeken  (King  Leopold, 
Legend  and  Fact)  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Madame.  China  Shall  Rise 
Again  ..  ••  ••  •*  ••  ••  4 

Campbell,  G.  A.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  . .  2 

Clements,  Dom  Bernard.  Monk  in  Margaret 
Street  • .  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  2 

Cowles,  Virginia.  Looking  for  Trouble  . .  7 

Crowther,  G.  Paying  for  the  War  . .  . .  1 

Dalton,  L.  H.  Young  Man,  Sit  Down  . .  . .  1 

Chosen  by  J.  Gaws worth.  Fifty  Years  of  Modern 
Verse.  An  Anthology,  1888-1938  . .  . .  2 

Harrison,  H.  D.  Soul  of  Yugoslavia  . .  . .  4 

•  Holt,  William.  I  Haven’t  Unpacked  . .  . .  4 

Fisher,  H.  A.  L.  Unfinished  Autobiography  . .  2 

Hambro,  Carl  J.  I  Saw  it  Happen  in  Norway  2 
Lapie,  Pierre  O.  With  the  Foreign  Legion  at 
Narvik  ..  . .  .  .  ••  •  •  ••  2 

Leaf,  Walter.  Banking  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  3 

Lee,  Jennie.  Our  Ally  Russia:  The  Truth  . .  1 

Lin  Yu  tang.  With  Love  and  Irony  . .  . .  4 

Linklater,  Eric.  The  Cornerstones  . .  . .  1 

Lynd,  Robert.  Life’s  Little  Oddities  . .  . .  3 

Macartney,  C.  A.  Danube  Basin  (Oxford 
Pamphlet  on  World  Affairs)  . .  . .  . .  1 

Mackail,  Denis.  Story  of  J.M.B.  (Sir  James 
Barrie,  Bart.,  O.M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  14 

Morton,  H.  V.  Middle  East  . .  . .  • .  6 

Nicholson,  Max.  How  Britain’s  Resources  are 
Mobilised  (Oxford  Pamphlet  on  World  Affairs)  1 


Vol. 

Chosen  and  edited  by  Lord  David  Cecil.  Oxford 
Book  of  Christian  Verse.  (E.  W.  Austin)  . .  7 

Rutter,  Owen.  Land  of  St.  Joan  . .  . .  5 

Smith,  H.  Production :  A  Plan  for  War 
Industry  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Stebbing,  Susan  L.  Thinking  to  Some  Purpose  4 
Sugimoto,  Madame.  Grandmother  O  Kyo  . .  3 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.  Bases  of  Modern  Science  3 

Thornton,  G.  H.  Teach  Yourself  Good  English  4 
Werth,  Alexander.  Moscow  ’41  . .  . .  6 

Woodward,  E.  L.  Origins  of  the  War  (Oxford 
Pamphlet  on  World  Affairs)  . .  . .  . .  1 

Whyte,  Sir  Frederick.  Japan’s  Purpose  in  Asia, 
1868-1941  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2 

Young,  Gordon.  Outposts  of  War  . .  . .  3 

Juvenile : 

Barne,  Kitty.  Visitors  from  London  . .  . .  3 

Brazil,  Angela.  New  School  at  Scawdale  . .  4 

Burgess,  W.  Thornton.  Uncle  Billy  Possum  . .  1 

Gaggin,  E.  R.  An  Ear  for  Uncle  Emil  . .  3 

Gurr,  Nancy  Stuart.  Animal  Tales  for  Ann  .  .  1 

Darch,  Winifred.  New  Girl  at  Graychurch  . .  3 

Letts,  W.  M.  Pomona’s  Island  . .  . .  3 

Ransome,  A.  Missee  Lee  . .  . .  . .  5 

Wood,  Clement.  Tom  Sawyer  Grows  Up  . .  4 

Grade  1 : 

Doyle,  Conan.  Uncle  Bernac  . .  . .  . .  4 

German : 

Brod,  Max.  Reubeni.  Fiirst  der  Juden  . .  8 

Byron,  Lord.  Cain  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Curie,  Eve.  Madame  Curie  . .  .  •  . .  4 

Netter,  Raymond.  Goldene  Himmelsleiter  aus 
Tiefster  Nacht  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Ortegay,  Gasset  Jose.  Aufstand  der  Massen  . .  3 

Siemer,  Heinrich.  Juda  und  die  Andern  . .  5 

Zweig,  Stefan.  Untergangeines  Herzens  . .  1 


ADVBOmiEMIS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Partially  sighted  or  sighted  girls  wanted  as  Domestic 
and  Kitchen  Helps  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 
Apply  in  writing,  enclosing  references,  to  Secretary, 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  Worcester. 


WANTED :  COPIES  OF  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  7351). 


ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 
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Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  for  Birmingham  Area. 

State  age  and  experience.  Diploma  not  essential.  Three 
recent  testimonials  required.  Commencing  salary  £3 
weekly,  plus  8/-  cost  of  living  bonus.  Apply  Secretary, 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Har- 
bome,  Birmingham,  17. 


Home  Teacher  required  by  the  Middlesex  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Commencing  salary,  if  qualified,  £156 
per  annum,  plus  war  bonus.  Applications,  stating  age, 
experience  and  qualifications,  along  with  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary,  Middlesex  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Acton  County  School,  Gunnersbury 
Lane,  W.3. 


Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth.  Assistant  Instructor 
for  Telephony  (man  or  woman)  required.  Knowledge 
of  Braille,  Typing  and  Handicrafts  preferred,  but  not 
essential.  Apply  in  writing,  giving  full  particulars  and 
salary  required,  to  Secretary-General,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i. 


Home  Teachers,  certificated  (women,  sighted),  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Surrey  County  Council.  Salary  £156-^200 
per  annum,  plus  war  bonus,  subject  to  superannuation 
contributions.  Travelling  and  subsistence  expenses 
paid.  Applications,  stating  age,  experience,  and  quali¬ 
fications,  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  County  Medical 
Officer,  County  Hall,  Kings ton-upon-Thames. 


Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
enclosing  2^d.  stamp. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind: 

Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  next  College  of  Teachers'  Examination  after 
completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be  not  less 
than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  during  the  war. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 


CHESS  AND  DRAUGHTS  OUTFITS. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  at  present  of  obtaining  these 
outfits,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  is  prepared  to  purchase  complete 
chess  and  draughts  outfits,  in  good  order,  for  re-sale. 

The  National  Institute  would  also  be  grateful  to 
anyone  who  could  send  them  incomplete  sets,  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  up  some  complete  sets  from  the 
various  items  received.  The  Institute  cannot  offer 
payment  for  incomplete  sets,  but  will  gladly  defray  cost 
of  carriage. 


SURREY  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Secretary. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Secretary 
rom  men  and  women  who  are  not  liable  to  be  called  up 
or  National  Service.  Salary  £300-^400  per  annum 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience. 

Besides  administering  voluntary  funds  and  carrying 
out  other  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  the 
County,  the  Association  are  the  agents  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  for  the  purposes  of  the  Council's 
Scheme  of  Blind  Welfare,  and  in  that  capacity  deal  with 
the  assessment  and  payment  of  weekly  allowances  to 
blind  persons  in  Surrey.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  welfare 
work  for  the  blind,  who  have  administrative  ability 
and  knowledge  of  other  branches  of  social  service  and 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE  AND  DISTRICT  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  a  sighted 
female  Home  Teacher  to  visit  the  blind  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  areas  served  by  the  Society. 

The  salary  will  be  ^130  per  annum  if  uncertificated, 
and  ^156  if  possessing  the  Home  Teachers’  Certificate, 
together  with  war  bonus  and  travelling  expenses. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  where  now 
employed,  and  if  possessing  the  Home  Teachers 
Certificate,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than 
three  recent  testimonials,  must  be  forwarded  to  be 
received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  8th 
August,  1942. 

“  Westcliffe,” 

Queen  Street,  Mr.  F.  J.  BELL, 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Supt.  -Teacher. 


of  accountancy. 

Applications,  stating  age,  previous  and  present 
appointments  and  qualifications,  accompanied  by 
recent  testimonials,  to  be  endorsed  “  Secretaryship  " 
and  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Surrey  Voluntary 
Association  for  the  Blind,  5,  Grove  Crescent,  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  by  8th  August,  1942. 


WARWICKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Certificated  Home  Teacher  required.  Must  drive  car. 
Commencing  salary  £169  per  annum,  rising  by  yearly 
increments  of  £7  10s.  to  £250  per  annum,  plus  cost-of- 
living  bonus,  plus  travelling  expenses  and  allowance 
for  subsistence.  Successful  applicant  will  be  required 
to  join  the  Association's  Superannuation  Scheme. 
Apply  :  The  Secretary,  14,  Northgate  Street,  Warwick. 


HOME  VISITING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Those  interested  in  Blind  Welfare,  and  who  desire 
to  qualify  for  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars  of  a  Correspondence 


Lancs. 


YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Workshop  and  School. 

Owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  Principal  of  the  above 
School,  the  Committee  invite  applications  for  the  post.  j 
Applicants  should  be  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50. 
The  salary  offered  is  ^45°  Per  annum  with  attached 
residence  and  rates.  The  Institution  includes  a  School 
for  children  and  Departments  for  Adult  Out-Pupils 
who  are  trained  in  Brush  and  Basket  and  Mat-making 
under  competent  Instructors.  The  post  will  be  re- 
advertised  after  the  war,  the  man  appointed  being 
eligible  to  apply. 

Applications  must  be  sent  with  not  more  than  three 
testimonials  (copies  only)  before  31st  July,  1942,  to 

H.  C.  SCOTT, 

Hon.  Secretary, 

3,  Blake  Street,  York. 
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AN  ANCIENT  MANOR  HOUSE 

By  TRITONE 

IN  a  previous  article  (in  last  September’s  issue),  the  Editor  kindly  gave  me  space  to  describe  my 
“  blind  man’s  garden.”  I  promised  then  that  if  occasion  offered,  I  would  not  leave  you  “  at 
the  oaken  massive,  iron-studded  portal,”  but  would  ask  you  to  come  into  the  house  and  let  me 
be  your  guide,  in  mind  if  not  in  person,  to  some  of  its  many  beauties. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  its  history.  As  it  stands  under  its  high-peaked  thatched  roof,  much 
of  it  dates  from  the  early  fifteenth  century,  but  parts  of  it  were  built  by  the  first  holder  of  the 
manor,  Henry  de  Ferrers.  Henry  called  it  after  his  old  home,  Boxstead,  or"  Le  Mote.  In  it 
he  lived  and  died  and  his  son  after  him.  Henry’s  eldest  grandson,  however,  found  his  fortune 
in  the  Midlands,  for  he  became  first  Earl  of  Ferrers  and  Derby  and  Lord  of  the  Honour  of  Peverel, 
founding  a  great  and  wide  spreading  clan.  Traces  of  the  moat  which  at  some  little  distance  surrounded 
the  house  were  still  visible  in  1861. 

The  house  faces  south  and  this  front  shows  a  wall  of  beautifully  tooled  hair  mortar  laid  and 
keyed  on  broad  oak  lathing  between  the  upright  timbers  or  studs.  These  timbers  are  invisible  from 
the  outside,  as  was  the  fashion  in  this  countryside,  where  the  craft  of  such  plaster  work  is  by  no  means 
dead.  The  front  is  broken  by  the  windows  of  the  dining  room,  the  lounge  and  the  bedrooms  above. 
Their  casements  are  of  diamond  latticed  lights  set  in  stout  hammered  iron  frames  between  oak  mullions. 

Now  let  us  open  the  door.  We  find  Ourselves  in  the  porch  through  which  similar  windows  give 
us  a  view  of  the  paved  brick  walk  which  bounds  the  rose  garden.  We  close  the  door  the  better  to 
examine  its  hinges  and  the  heavy  iron  hooks  over  which  they  drop.  Their  pattern  is  interesting. 
The  smith  who  wrought  them  must  have  known  the  fashioning  of  a  knight’s  sword,  for  the  eye  of  the 
hinge  is  simply  the  tang  of  the  blade  turned  over  in  a  loop,  and  at  the  other  end  it  is  as  though  the 
sword’s  point  is  crumpled  back.  The  groove  along  the  blade  is  there  and  the  tooled  crosses  too. 
Do  you  remember  how  Joan  of  Arc  chose  a  sword  whose  blade  was  “  deck’d  with  five  flower-de-luces 
on  each  side  ”  ? 

Down  a  step  now  on  to  the  floor  of  the  lounge.  You  must  stoop  below  the  lintel.  Remember, 
a  low  door,  like  a  narrow  stair,  was  more  easily  defended  against  intruders,  and  this  countryside  has 
known  many  alarms  in  other  days  than  these.  The  floor  below  ground  level  kept  the  strewn  rushes 
from  blowing  about  each  time  the  door  was  opened.  The  ceiling  is  low,  supported  on  huge  oak  joists 
and  between  them  panels  of  wattle  and  daub,  that  material  of  which  the  inner  of  the  double  walls 
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of  the  house  and  the  party  walls  of  the  rooms  are 
made.  The  wattle  and  daub  consisted  of  local 
clay  with  twigs  of  ash  and  hazel  and  asses’  hair 
trampled  into  it  by  the  hoofs  of  those  same  asses. 
The  sheets  of  clay  were  pressed  home  against 
the  inner  laths  between  the  studs.  Within, 
these  great  upright  timbers  are  left  showing. 
They  are  as  hard  as  iron  despite  their  age,  rich 
golden  brown  in  colour. 

On  your  left  is  the  fireplace,  its  great  ingle 
beam  and  chimney  shelf  supporting  a  hooded 
chimney  of  small  rose  red  Tudor  bricks.  In  the 
back  of  the  ingle  is  a  small  square  aumbry  and 
in  the  breast  wall  traces  of  a  “  squint  hole.” 
Before  the  Reformation  the  reserved  Sacrament 
was  kept  there,  as  was  often  the  case  when  the 
church  was  staffed  by  monks,  as  was  ours,  from 
a  distant  abbey.  In  front  of  you  is  a  beautiful 
carved  oak  screen  of  gothic  design  and  panelling. 
A  door  in  it  opens,  like  most  of  those  in  the  house, 
by  raising  its  latch  with  a  pull  at  the  bobbin  at 
the  other  end  of  a  leather  thong.  Bend  your 
head  again  and  come  through  into  the  lower 
corridor.  From  it  the  staircase  runs  up  and 
you  see  before  you  the  result  of  my  first  restora¬ 
tion.  The  panelled  screen  through  which  you 
have  just  come  and  its  door  were,  divorced  from 
one  another,  in  obscure  corners  of  the  house. 
They  were  retrieved,  re-united  and  set  up  in 
place  of  a  hideous  Victorian  door  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  wall  of  contemporary  lath  and  plaster. 
The  staircase  had  been  completely  walled  off 
from  the  corridor  by  matchboarding  and  un¬ 
planed  deal  uprights,  rough  from  the  saw  mill, 
distempered  over.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
pulling  of  these  down  and  the  discovery  beneath 
them  below  the  stairs  of  more  old  panelling. 
The  door  which  matched  it  was  discovered 
upstairs  and,  restored  to  position,  gave  us  a  coat 
and  hat  cupboard.  For  the  rest  good  seasoned 
oak  replaced  the  deal  in  newel  posts  and  caged 
in  the  staircase  with  banister  rails  running  in 
true  Tudor  fashion  right  up  to  the  landing  above. 

This  was  my  first  essay  in  joinery  by  touch, 
though  in  the  previous  sighted  years  I  had  found 
many  hours  of  pleasurable  relief  from  sedentary 
work  at  desk  and  piano  at  the  carpenter’s  bench 
in  my  workshop. 

Now  come  along  the  corridor,  down  a  step 
into  a  small  square  hall.  At  some  time  the  wall 
on  your  left  must  have  been  an  exterior  one, 
for  the  oak  mullions  of  an  old  window  are  there, 
though  the  lights  have  been  replaced  by  panels 
of  wattle  and  daub.  I  filled  this  niche  with 
book-shelves  made  from  a  pile  of  oak  timbers 
found  in  a  rubbish  dump  overgrown  with  ground 
ivy.  Dried  and  cleaned  they  were  little  the 
worse  for  weather  and  polished  under  the  strokes 
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of  my  plane.  To  right  and  left  of  the  step  you 
have  just  descended,  are  two  huge  upright 
timbers  supporting  a  similar  giant  of  a  joist. 
They  were  completely  hidden  beneath  deal 
planks.  Here  I  was  beaten  and  called  in  the 
help  of  a  local  carpenter,  enthusiastic  in  the 
restoring  of  old  houses.  He  shook  his  head 
disapprovingly  over  “  that  botchery  ”  and  his 
kindly  brown  eyes  looked  sad  and  not  a  little 
disgusted.  Dear  old  William  !  I  wonder  if  he 
swings  his  great  adze  in  the  celestial  mansions. 
He  produced  that  Weapon  which  so  few  can 
wield  nowadays.  In  his  hands  it  worked 
miracles.  He  obligingly  sharpened  a  pencil  for 
me  with  it,  then,  “  Stand  clear,  sir  !  ”  Up  swung 
the  bright  broad  blade  on  its  long  helve,  and  down 
clattered  the  deal  planks  to  reveal  old  oak,  only 
superficially  the  worse  for  the  years.  But  the 
oak  polished  under  the  adze  and  the  chamfering 
of  the  studs  grew  sharp  and  clean  again  as  the 
blade  bit  deep  or  delicately  chipped. 

Look  out  through  this  farther  casement  on 
to  the  rock  garden.  On  your  right  is  another 
heavy  oak  door  under  a  carved  Tudor  arch 
heading.  “  Pull  the  bobbin  and  the  latch  will 
rise,  my  dear  !  ”  Here  we  are  in  the  dining  room 
with  more  oak  studs,  ceiling  joists  and  wattle 
and  daub  panels.  Here  on  your  left  is  the  ingle 
from  which  came  the  "  rocks  ”  in  our  alpine 
garden.  When  we  first  saw  it,  it  was  bricked 
in  with  a  hideous  little  fireplace.  Out  it  all  came 
to  show  another  Tudor  brick  chimney  backing, 
this  time  with  authentic  Roman  tiles  bonded 
into  it.  On  the  right  of  the  brick  hearth  is  a 
very  old  built-in  salt  cupboard,  and  on  the  left 
an  opening  in  the  breast  wall  into  the  old  brick 
bread  oven.  This  last  was  in  sad  disrepair. 
Off  came  the  rotten  tiled  roof  and  we  dug  out 
the  clay  over  the  brick  tunnel  which  fell  to 
pieces,  then  cautiously  the  original  opening  was 
enlarged  to  shoulder  height  and  breadth  :  the 
walls  of  what  from  the  outside  looks  like  a  high 
square  turret  we  rebuilt.  We  found  two  old 
windows  perfectly  matching  the  others.  They 
were  bolted  together  at  right  angles  lifted  on 
to  the  walls,  rafters  put  a-top  and  then  we  called 
in  the  thatcher.  Old  Bob  wants  an  article  to 
himself,  but  he,  too,  was  a  master  of  his  craft. 
More  fine  old  planks  went  to  the  making  of  a 
window  seat  and  more  book-shelves.  And  there 
was  our  inglenook  :  a  place  to  sit  in  and  read 
or  sew  with  lovely  views  over  garden  and  orchard. 
There,  too,  we  put  our  telephone,  incongruous 
but  necessary. 

Back  through  the  square  hall  and  the  opposite 
door.  The  three  foot  wide  step  on  to  which 
you  descend  is  all  that  is  left  of  Norman  founda¬ 
tion  walls  of  the  older  dwelling  house.  This 
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leads  you  into  the  kitchen  built  of  rose  red  Tudor 
brick.  A  caged-in  back  staircase  leads  to  a 
quaint  bedroom  above,  under  the  sloping  thatch, 
and  a  big  lattice  window  to  the  north  gives  one 
wide  views  over  the  river  valley. 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  lower  corridor, 
noticing  in  passing  the  tiny  square  window  with 
its  iron  shutter.  It  commands  the  courtyard 
and  the  well  and  one  man  could  stand  here  and 
hold  the  water  supply  safe  from  attack.  Up  the 
steep  stairs,  whose  treads  show  little  tr^ce  of 
wear  and  tear.  Here  we  are  on  the  upper 
corridor  ;  its  oak  floor  boards  like  those  of  the 
bedroom  are  of  .unusual  width.  That  is  because 
they  were  made  from  oak  coffin  planks.  This 
landing  is  a  further  scene  of  my  labours,  for  here 
a  false  ceiling  of  matchboard  had  been  put  in. 
That  came  down  to  reveal  more  huge  oak  timbers 
and  the  ends  of  rafters  suggestive  of  a  church 
roof.  The  ceiling  above  has  a  trap  door  up 
into  the  high  pitched  loft.  Here  are  a  massive 
king-post  and  ridge  pole  to  which  the  rafters 
soar,  and  over  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  bedrooms 
another  square  baulk  of  oak  lies. 

Come  in  with  me  to  this  bedroom  and  notice 
the  curious  shape  of  the  ceiling  joists  and  the 
iron  bolts  whose  ends  can  be  seen.  Does  it 
puzzle  you  ?  They  are  the  ribs  of  a  galleon  and 
it  is  the  keel  still  attached  to  them  which 
crosses  the  loft  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Often 
houses  hereabouts  were  built  with  such  timbers, 
for  our  river  was  wider  and  deeper  then.  The 
ships  were  floated  up  river,  broken  up  and  the 
timbers,  hauled  by  oxen  to  the  site  of  the  house, 
were  then  hoisted  by  main  strength  into  position. 
Our  short  sturdy  men  are  the  true  descendants 
of  those  who  built  here,  and  to  see  Frank  or 
Percy  lifting  or  hurling  about  newly  cut  timber 
is  an  awesome  sight.  This  bedroom  is  separated 
from  an  adjoining  one  by  another  beautiful 
early  Tudor  oak  screen.  Probably  at  some  time 
it  was  one  long  room.  The  doors  of  both  of  these 
and  the  principal  bedrooms  have  been  much 
admired  to  my  no  small  pride,  for  I  made  them 
myself  from  old  timbers,  fastened  together  with 
hurdle  nails  clinched  over  through  the  ledges 
after  the  old  pattern.  Their  thong  latches  and 
hinges  are  the  genuine  article,  some  of  them  dug 
up  in  the  garden. 

Such  is  the  house  as  it  now  stands,  and  what 
a  labour  of  love  its  restoration  has*  been.  What 
memories  every  nook  and  corner  of  it  holds,  of 
slow  patient,  but  always  cheerful  George,  good 
for  anything  from  the  mending  of  a  cartwheel 
to  a  delicate  piece  of  cabinet  work  ;  of  gentle, 
good-tempered  William  with  his  giant  strength 
and  the  groggy  heart,  alas,  that  none  Suspected. 
John,  lean  and  hard  bitten,  quick  of  brain  and 


hand,  once  of  the  Royal  Navy,  now  master 
builder,  working  miracles  with  bricks  and  mortar 
or  wattle  and  daub,  a  Tudor  craftsman  re-born. 
Joe,  too,  standing  in  the  glow  of  his  forge,  his 
clear  tenor  ringing  out  above  the  strokes  of 
hammer  on  anvil.  Like  George  he  sings  all  the 
old  county  songs.  Joe  is  game  for  anything,  from 
the  shoeing  of  farm  horses  and  hunters  to  the 
beating  out  of  lovely  replicas  of  old  latches  and 
hinges.  And  last,  Ted,  my  first  helper,  snub¬ 
nosed,  fair  haired,  always  laughing,  quick  to 
understand  not  only  one’s  ideas  but  one’s  needs, 
living  up  to  his  early  Scout  training.  He  it  was 
who  when  the  staircase  restoration  was  finished 
carved  the  Virgillian  tag  along  the  face  of  one  of 
the  timbers — Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit . 

Of  a  truth  the  house  has  been  a  God-given 
harbourage  for  countless  generations.  Beneath 
the  blast  of  bombs  its  ancient  timbers  have 
groaned  in  protest,  but  no  more.  It  has  stood 
through  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Civil  War. 
May  it  still  stand  when  Joe  rings  the  bell,  that 
once  rang  the  Angelus,  to  tell  the  parish  that 
peace  at  last  has  come. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Centenary  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Liverpool. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  more  charmingly 
produced  booklet  than  that  published  by  the 
Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  celebration  of  its 
centenary.  Besides  the  formal  illustrations, 
which  are  finely  reproduced,  the  producers  of  \he 
booklet  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  black-and-white  artist,  who  has 
caught  on  every  page  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
working  and  playing  under  the  watchful  guidance 
of  white-coifed  nuns  in  the  picturesque  dress  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  school 
began  its  work  in  1841,  and  for  its  first  30  years 
was  under  lay  control,  but  was  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  in  1871,  and  was  fortunate 
in  having  one  Sister  Superior,  Sister  Mary 
Maxwell,  from  that  time  until  her  death  in  1922. 
“Under  her  wise  management  and  loving  care 
the  Asylum  prospered  to  become  the  excellent 
and  well-managed  Institution  it  is  to-day.  In 
1899  a  school  was  built  at  West  Derby,  and 
added  to  in  1927,  and  the  buildings  now  house 
all  the  residents,  young  and  old,  as  the  premises 
in  Brunswick  Road  were  badly  damaged  in  raids. 
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Queen  Mary  Visits  Bristol  Workshops— Last 
month  Queen  Mary  visited  the  Bristol  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  Workshops,  St.  George’s  Road. 
She  was  received  by  Mr.  T.  H.  J.  Underdown 
(Chairman  of  the  Institution),  who,  with  Mrs. 
Underdown,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  (General  Super¬ 
intendent),  Mrs.  Getliff  and  Mrs.  M.  Smith 
(Matron),  conducted  her  on  her  tour  of  the 
various  departments. 

With  the  late  King  George  V,  Queen  Mary 
became  a  patron  of  the  Institution  in  1911,  and 
has  continued  her  patronage  ever  since,  though 
this  was  her  first  visit  to  the  workshops. 

She  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  she  saw.  She  was  particularly 
interested  in  listening  to  Mr.  G.  Norris  and  Miss 
N.  Carter,  two  blind  home  teachers,  reading  from 
Braille  volumes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  visit  Queen  Mary  was 
presented  with  a  basket  and  a  woollen  bed 
jacket. 

Birmingham  Workshops  Damaged  in  Air  Raid. 

— -The  Basket  Department  of  the  Workshops  of 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  caused  through 
enemy  action  last  month.  The  roof  and  contents 
of  the  Department,  including  a  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods, 
were  destroyed;  but  fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt.  Several  incendiaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
Workshops  were  dealt  with  promptly  by  fire- 
watchers,  otherwise  the  damage  would  have 
been  very  much  greater. 

As  the  work  of  the  Department  is  important, 
being  required  by  local  firms  engaged  in  war 
work,  partial  production  has  been  resumed  in 
temporary  accommodation,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  damage  will  be  made  good  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. —  , 

The  26th  Annual  and  General  Meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  in  Blackpool  on  June  25th, 
when  the  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Councillor 
Wilkinson  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  who  was 
indisposed.  During  the  morning  session  Dr.  Kay 
Sharp,  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Sub-Committee, 
reported  on  the  proposed  Research  Chair  in 
Clinical  Ophthalmology  and  Ophthalmic  Pa¬ 
thology,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Executive  for  consideration 
and  agreeing  that  proposals  should  be  brought 
forward  for  suitable  financial  support. 
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Councillor  Clydesdale  reported  on  the  matter 
of  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  war  industry. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  the  adoption 
of  the  accounts  for  the  year  ended  March,  1942, 
and  a  discussion  on  the  revised  constitution  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Philipp  on  the  Employment  of  the  Blind  in 
Pre-war  Germany,  and  a  long  and  animated 
discussion  followed,  special  interest  being  taken 
on  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  sighted 
factories. 

Augmentation  and  Income  Tax. — On  the  1st 

July,  Mr.  Groves  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  he  would  consider  an 
abatement  of  Income  Tax  for  blind  persons 
employed  in  the  various  municipal  and  other 
approved  workshops  equal  to  the  15s.  per  week 
augmentation. 

Sir  K.  Wood  :  The  augmentation  allowance 
paid  to  blind  persons  does  not  constitute  income 
liable  to  tax,  and  instructions  to  this  effect  have 
now  been  issued. 

New  Wakefield  Home  Opened. — A  new  Re¬ 
sidential  Home  for  Blind  Persons,  in  Peterson 
Road,  Wakefield,  was  formally  opened  last 
month  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Gilbey,  Chairman  of  the 
Wakefield  District  Institution  for  the  Blind 
(County  Area). 

Southern  Regional  Home  Teachers  Refresher 
Course. — It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
attentions  of  the  Luftwaffe  during  the  last  week 
of  J  uly  would  wreck  the  Refresher  Course  which 
was  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Home  Teachers,  far  from 
being  daunted,  seemed  to  derive  enjoyment  even  i 
from  the  hours  they  spent  in  the  shelters. 
Apparently  the  small  hours  were  conducive  to 
discussions  on  blind  welfare  as  well  as  to  song 
and  cups  of  tea.  Much  sympathy  was  expressed 
for  Mr.  Edkjns  at  the  burning  of  his  Basket 
Department. 

In  spite  of  disturbed  nights  the  speakers 
arrived  at  the  scheduled  time  and  all  gave  most 
interesting  addresses. 

The  Handicrafts  Competition  yielded  some 
new  ideas,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  was 
a  paper,  sent  in  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
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exhibits,  on  the  breeding  of  Angora  rabbits, 
including  information  upon  the  construction  of 
hutches  as  well  as  of  a  spinning  wheel  for  spinning 
the  wool,  together  with  details  about  the  types 
of  food  both  beneficial  and  dangerous  to  these 
animals ! 

The  most  instructive  lecture  upon  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  Home  Teachers  was  given  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Archer-Hall  on  “  The  main  Causes 
of  Blindness  :  and  Prevention  of  Blindness.” 
Mr.  Dyfri  Jones  enthralled  his  audience  by  his 
talk  upon  gardening,  and  Mr.  Willis  managed 
to  make  the  rather  sombre  subject  of  Domicil¬ 
iary  Assistance  Grants  and  Assessments  both 
interesting  and  entertaining.  Each  lecture 
created  its  own  interest  and  evoked  appropriate 
questions.  The  Brains  Trust  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Myers  ;  new  handicrafts  were  tackled  and 
old  ones  revised  in  the  afternoons. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  course  was  the  week  of 
community  life  during  which  the  Home  Teachers 
really  got  to  know  one  another — and  the 
Blitzes  no  doubt  helped  to  break  down  barriers. 

About  45  to  50  Home  Teachers  attended, 
some  being  resident  in  the  city  and  coming  daily 
to  the  Institution.  It  was  a  very  happy  party 
and,  on  occasion,  a  very  merry  one.  The 
cheerful  atmosphere  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  Matron,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make 
everyone  comfortable  and  who  produced  meals 
which  seemed  miraculous  on  wartime  rations. 

This  was  the  first  Refresher  Course  directed 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  inauguration  of  such  a  Course  is 
always  somewhat  of  a  speculation,  but  the 
applications  were  in  excess  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  available  so  that  evidently  the  need  for  a 
Course  had  been  felt. 

The  undoubted  success  of  the  venture,  in  spite 
of  obvious  wartime  difficulties  and  of  the  un¬ 
expected  air  raids,  is  a  good  augury  for  future 
plans  which  should  enable  those  who  were 
disappointed  this  year  and  those  who  were 
doubtful  of  the  value  of  such  a  Course  to  profit 
by  the  experience  which  has  been  gained. 

The  Lantern  Club’s  Gesture  to  America. — On 

America’s  Independence  Day,  4th  July,  Mr. 
George  E.  Rogers,  of  Patcham,  an  American 
by  birth,  gave  a  talk  on  the  American  people 
to  about  40  blind  members  of  the  Lantern  Club, 
Brighton.  At- the  end  of  his  talk  he  was  im¬ 
mensely  gratified  to  see  one  member  of  his 
audience — a  talented  musician — approach  the 
piano  and  strike  up  the  opening  bars  of  “  The 
Star-spangled  Banner.”  Immediately  everyone 
in  the  room  rose  and  stood  to  attention  and 


tried  to  sing  the  words  of  America’s  National 
Anthem.  Mr.  Rogers  thought  that  Mr.  Winant, 
the  United  States  Ambassador,  might  like  to 
learn  of  this  spontaneous  gesture  of  good  will 
to  Americans  from  a  group  of  blind  British 
working  men,  and  in  reply  to  the  notification, 
Mr.  Winant  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
honour  paid  to  his  country.  “  I  should  like  to 
have  been  there,”  he  added. 

Potato  Baskets  Made  by  the  Blind. — Before  the 
war  most  potato  baskets  were  imported  from 
Holland.  Now  the  Lindsey  (Lines)  Blind 
Society  is  working  hard  to  revive  this  dying 
industry  and  make  good  the  deficiency.  Baskets 
made  by  the  blind  compare  well  with  the  best 
pre-war  models. 

Baths  in  Aid  of  Blind  Babies. — A  correspondent 
in  the  Radio  Times  writes  -as  follows :  “I 
should  like  to  record  that  my  house  is  thrown 
open  so  that  any  of  H.M.  Forces  may  come  in 
and  have  baths.  In  eighteen  months  I  have 
supplied  3,256  baths ;  each  man  is  also 
given  some  light  refreshments  before  leaving. 
In  the  lounge,  where  the  men  can  sit  and  read 
or  listen  to  the  wireless,  is  a  box  for  any  coppers 
they  may  care  to  contribute  to  the  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies.  The  boys  put  about 
twelve  pounds  in  this  box  during  the  past  year.” 

A  Blind  Man  Joins  Young  England  to  Young 
America. — Blind  “  Uncle  Bert,”  of  East  Ham, 
has  taught  2,000  American  schoolchildren  to 
know,  like,  and  understand  England  and  the 
English.  Mr.  Albert  Steynor  lost  his  sight 
nine  years  ago  from  last  war  wounds.  During 
the  first  raids  on  London  his  house  at  Mano 
Park  lost  its  windows  and  most  of  its  ceilings 
One  day  he  came  out  of  his  Anderson  shelter 
and  rapped  out  on  his  typewriter  a  short 
description  of  the  night’s  raid  to  his  niece  in 
Oakland,  California,  and  signed  it  “  Uncle 
Bert.”  That  letter  went  the  rounds  of  Oakland. 
Apart  from  newspaper  stories,  it  was  the  only 
first-hand  description  of  a  London  air  raid 
that  had  ever  arrived  there,  and  everyone 
wanted  to  see  it.  It  was  read  aloud  in  class 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  school,  and  two  months 
later  a  packet  of  40  American-stamped  letters 
reached  Mr.  Steynor’s  house.  In  round  and 
childish  writing  addressed  to  “  Uncle  Bert,”  they 
came  from  the  children  who  had  listened  to 
his  letter,  and  asked  dozens  of  questions. 
“  Uncle  Bert  ”  answered  every  one  of  them, 
and  he  told  his  young  correspondents,  too,  a 
little  about  England  and  English  ways  and 
habits.  They  wrote  back  and  told  him  similar 
tit-bits  about  American  life.  Since  then  the 
correspondence  has  grown  and  Mr.  Steynor  is 
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“  Uncle  Bert  "  now  to  2,000  boys  and  girls  in 
four  Californian  towns.  The  East  Ham  educa¬ 
tional  authorities,  hearing  of  his  American  mail- 
bag,  had  read  the  letters  to  the  children  in 
several  East  Ham  schools,  and  now  a  regular 
correspondence  had  started  between  Oakland 
and  East  Ham.  “  I  love  answering  the  letters," 
Mr.  Steynor  told  an  Evening  Standard  reporter. 

“  These  children  and  our  children,  that  they 
are  so  curious  about,  will,  through  their  mutual 
interest,  build  a  fine  new  world,  said  this 
sightless  man  of  such  wide  vision. 

A  Blind  Man  s  Faithful  Dog.— A  remarkable 
story  of  a  dog’s  faithfulness  is  recorded  by  the 
Animal  Rescue  League.  A  short  while  ago  the 
Bethnal  Green  General  Hospital  reported  that 
they  had  admitted  as  a  patient  a  blind  man, 
aged  eighty-two,  who  needed  an  immediate 

operation.  * 

The  man,  apparently  quite  friendless,  was 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  a  terrier,  and  the 
animal  would  not  budge  from  his  masters 
bedside  in  the  hospital.  After  repeated  attempts 
to  move  it  the  surgeon  came  to  the  conclusion, 
as  the  operation  was  of  immediate  urgency, 
that  the  animal  should  accompany  its  master, 
who  was  then  unconscious,  to  the  operating 

theatre. 

After  the  operation  the  dog  returned  to  the 
ward,  and  climbed  on  the  bed,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  permitted.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Mayhew  Home,  where  it  is  being  boarded  free 
of  charge,  to  await  the  recovery  of  its  owner. 

A  Nice  Compliment.— At  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  for 
Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill,  spoke  in  very 
warm  terms  of  the  hospitality  given  to  the 
Association  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
W.  McG.  Eagar,  the  Secretary-General.  This 
took  the  form  of  providing  rent  free  a  suite  of 
offices  for  the  staff  who  were  rendered  homeless 
when  their  headquarters  at  Tottenham  Court 
Road  were  bombed  ;  and  after  nearly  two  years 
that  welcome  was  still  genuine  and  showed  no 
signs  of  wearing  out.  Over  and  over  again 
everything  possible  had  been  done  to  help  the 
Council  by  Mr.  Eagar,  who  had  placed  his  own 
room,  and  even  his  own  desk,  at  their  disposal 
for  meetings-,— a  thing  every  manager  would  not 
be  willing  to  do.  The  greatness  of  the  Institute, 
he  said,  was  shown  in  the  way  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  welfare  of  an  Institution  such  as  his 
and  how  it  views  its  duties  to  the  smaller 
organisations  in  the  blind  world. 
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Poona  Blind  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.— 

When  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  recently  inspected 
military  formations  in  the  Poona  district  of 
Bombay  he  stopped  on  his  way  back  at  a 
mission  for  the  blind,  where  he  was  presented 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  and  65  rupees  for  the 
Red  Cross  by  the  blind  residents. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

The  Pope  Receives  Blinded  Soldiers. — The 

Pope  recently  received  in  audience  a  group  of.  j 
soldiers  who  had  been  blinded  in  the  war. 

After  expressing  his  sympathy  with  them, 
the  Holy  Father  said  :  “  But  the  heart,  too, 
dear  sons,  has  eyes,  which  see  more  and  further 
than  the  eyes  of  the  face.  The  only  light  is 
not  that  of  the  sun  which  rises  in  the  morning, 
and  later  departs,  leaving  black  night ;  there  is 
the  light  of  truth  and  good  which  can  rise  in 
the  intellect,  illuminating  the  heart  and  the 
will.  This  is  not  blotted  out  by  misfortune  i 
...  it  leads  the  soul  to  the  mountains  of 
divine  right,  and  to  Christ  in  prayer.  .  .  . 

“  Night  is  the  time  of  prayer  ;  and  in  that 
solitude,  and  in  the  silence  of  that  time  how 
many  souls  prostrate  themselves  before  God  !  ’ 
The  Pope  said  they  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  the  things  of  the  world,  unlike  those 
who  were  born  blind  and  had  only  the  impres¬ 
sions  gained  by  touch. 

But  touch  could  serve  as  an  eye,  and .  so 
could  hearing.  The  Pope  urged  the  cultivation 
of  these  substitutes  for  the  precious  gift  of  sight 
which  they,  officers  and  men,  had  sacrificed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty  to  their  count  iV. 

Detective  Radio  Beams  for  the  Blind.— In  a 

column  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  entitled 
“  Old  Bill  Suggests,"  Royal  F.  Munger  recently 
discussed  the  difficulties  of  the  blind  in  getting 
about  alone.  “  Dogs  help  somewhat,  but  not 
all  blind  men  have  dogs,’  he  said,  and  then 
mentioned  a  possibility  which  might  be  developed 
when  the  War  is  over.  “  This  is  the  use  of 
reflected  short-wave  radio  beams  to  detect 
objects  otherwise  invisible.  The  anti-aircraft 
batteries  seem  to  be  using  something  of  the 
kind  already,  and  it  should  be  theoretically 
possible  to  build  a  pocket  set  that  would  buzz 
whenever  a  blind  man  faced  a  solid  object  at 
a  range  of  15  feet  or  less.  As  science  advances, 
there  is  a  substitute  developed  for  almost 
everything  in  life  except  the  human  brain. 
For  thinking  there  is  no  substitute." 
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RECRUITING  THE  BLIND  FOR  NATIONAL  WORK 


IN  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  we  out¬ 
lined  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Institute  and  accepted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  whereby  Employment  Exchanges 
throughout  the  country  have  been  instructed 
to  give  consideration  to  applications  for  employ¬ 
ment  from  blind  persons,  approved  as  suitable 
by  the  secretary  of  the  local  agency  for  the  blind 
or  workshop  manager.  It  is  satisfactory  that 
already  an  encouraging  response  to  the  scheme 
has  been  made  by  the  blind. 

The  circular  letter  sent  in  June  by  the  National 
Institute  to  all  registering  authorities,  asking 
them  to  further  the  applications  of  suitable  blind 
persons  has  now  been  followed  up  by  a  further 
letter,  the  main  points  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  Employment  Exchanges  prefer  ap¬ 
plicants  for  employment  to  secure  their 
“  form  of  verification  ”  before  applying  for 
jobs. 

2.  That  personal  contacts  with  employers  in 
the  interests  of  blind  persons,  made  either 
by  officers  of  the  local  employment  ex¬ 
change  or  by  workers  associated  with  the 
the  local  agency  for  the  blind  may  be  of 
great  value. 

3.  That  Regional  Officers  of  the  Ministry  of 
Aircraft  Production  and  Regional  Control¬ 
lers  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  are  prepared 
to  advise  and  help  local  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  making  contacts  with  firms  in  the 
area.  (A  list  of  such  Officers  and  Controllers 
is  enclosed  in  the  letter.) 


4.  That  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  that  the  placement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  occupations  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  sighted  should  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  output  of  workshops  for  the  blind. 
The  all-important  point  is  that  employ¬ 
able  blind  labour  shall  make  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  national  effort. 

5.  That  in  connection  with  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation,  any  person  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  should,  in  approaching 
an  employer,  make  it  clear  that  no  extra 
premium  should  be  charged  for  a  worker 
by  reason  of  his  blindness.  The  local 
agency  for  the  blind  should  express  its 
willingness  to  take  up  the  point  (or  to 
arrange  for  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
National  Institute)  with  the  employer’s  in¬ 
surance  company  if  any  difficulty  is  raised. 
So  far  as  disability  benefit  is  concerned  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  an  exception  to  be  made  for  blind  bene¬ 
ficiaries  ;  such  benefit  is  payable  on  the 
understanding  that  the  person  concerned 
cannot  be  employed. 

With  the  letter,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  enclosed  a  list  of  operations 
considered  suitable  for  blind  operators,  both  in 
munitions  and  in  other  branches  of  work  in 
which  employers  may  now  be  willing  to  employ 
blind  labour. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 


Discussion  on  National  Direction  and  Control  of  Blind  Welfare  Services. 


THE  Association  held  its  Annual  General 
Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  on  9th  July, 
1942,  when  the  Annual  Report  was 
t  adopted  and  the  following  officers 
elected : — 


Vice-President : 
Chairman  : 

Vice-Chairman  : 
Hon.  Secretary  : 
Hon.  Treasurer  : 


Mr.  C.  A.  Martin  (Cardiff) 

Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas 

(Nottingham) 

Mr.  W.  P.  Swann  (Leeds) 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (London) 
Mr.  A.  Platt  (Hull) 


The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  conference,  at 
which  the  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that 


there  was  urgent  need  for  a  greater  control  of  the 
organisations  dealing  with  blind  welfare  work. 
Co-operation  and  co-ordination,  he  said,  still 
remained  largely  theoretical  amongst  our  virtues, 
and  we  are  irritated  by  continued  overlapping  of 
services  and  multiplicity  of  effort,  all  of  which, 
•  he  went  on  to  say,  could  be  obviated  by  the 
appointment  of  a  body  with  power  to  direct  and 
control.  He  said  there  did  not  exist  at  the 
present  time  any  organisation  which  was 
nationally  representative  of  all  blind  services  and 
which  had  any  authority  to  act.  By  authority 
he  meant  the  power  to  direct  the  course  all 
should  follow,  as  well  as  to  define  the  limits  of 
individual  and  collective  responsibility.  This,  he 
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said,  was  needed  in  order  to  avoid  redundance 
and  inefficiency. 

In  recommending  the  formation  of  such  a 
body,  on  which  should  be  represented  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Local  Authorities,  as  well  as  the  blind  services, 
he  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  the 
appointment  of  a  national  committee  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  phases  of  blind  welfare  is  essential ; 
that  such  a  committee  should  be  appointed  by, 
and  with  the  authority  of,  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  with  a  view  to  matters  being  referred 
to  the  Regional  Bodies  for  advice  and  direction/' 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,,  one 
speaker  was  satisfied  that  the  existing  Advisory 
Committee  could  do  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
although  it  appeared  to  have  gone  into  cold 
storage,  he  felt  that  it  should  be  resuscitated  and 
given  greater  power  in  order  to  provide  what  the 
Chairman  advocated.  It  was  felt  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  should  tackle  present-day 
problems,  especially  those  relating  to  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  Local 
Authorities  would,  after  the  War,  play  a  greater 


part  in  the  work  of  the  blind,  and  one  speaker 
felt  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  wait  until 
the  Beveridge  Committee  had  prepared  its 
recommendations  before  any  further  action  was 
taken. 

Another  speaker  reminded  the  Conference  that 
a  National  Council  already  existed.  What  one 
wondered,  however,  was  whether  that  Council, 
which  was  constituted  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
which  had  a  very  wide  representation  of  areas 
and  bodies  made  up  of  voluntary  societies  and 
Local  Authorities,  had  a  sufficiently  wide 
representation  of  services.  What,  perhaps,  was 
needed  was  a  reconstituted  National  Council 
appointed  to  deal  with  blind  services  in  their 
widest  sense.  It  should  also  give  its  considered 
opinion  on  what  financial  arrangements  should 
exist  between  Local  Authorities  and  voluntary 
societies,  as  well  as  the  vexed  question  of 
money-raising. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  Regional  and 
National  Bodies  concerned  be  asked  to  consider, 
and  if  thought  fit,  to  support  it. 


OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Percy  Cooke,  of  Eyre  Crescent,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  devoted  of  the  voluntary 
helpers  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh. 
For  many  years  he  gave  a  number  of  hours 
weekly  to  reading  for  the  Braille  copyists,  and  he 
read  regularly  to  the  blind  students  those  books 
not  available  in  Braille. 

When  some  eight  years  ago  a  group  of  former 
pupils  of  the  school  approached  Mr.  Cooke  with 
the  request  that  he  should  lead  them  in  dramatic 
work,  he  willingly  acceded  to  this  further  call  on 
his  time  and  talents.  The  work  done  under  his 
tuition  and  guidance  brought  surprised  com¬ 
mendation  from  every  audience,  and  the  players 
were  the  first  to  give  the  credit  to  their  patient, 
painstaking  and  exacting  producer. 

The  directors  of  the  institution,  the  staff,  and 
a  host  of  past  and  present  pupils  of  the  school 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  valued  friend  whose 
outstanding  characteristics  were  cqurtesy  and 
unfailing  consideration  for  those  with  whom  he 
worked. 

Samuel  Frederick  Hawley,  J.P.,  of  Walsall, 


aged  82.  One  of  Walsall’s  most  highly  esteemed 
residents,  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  life-long  and 
most  valuable  friend  of  the  blind  people  of 
the  district.  In  1905  he  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  together  the  members  of 
the  two  small  home  teaching  societies  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Walsall  and 
Wednesbury  and  forming  the  Walsall,  Wednes- 
bury  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind,  and 
opening  its  first  workshop,  in  the  Pleck.  The 
steady  growth  of  this  institution  was  largely 
due  to  the  inspiration  derived  from  his  own 
enthusiasm.  He  raised  special  funds  for  Christ¬ 
mas  treats  and  for  seaside  holidays.  He  himself 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when  a  boy,  but  he 
never  referred  to  this  deprivation. 

Mrs.  Florrie  Roberts,  a  blind  and  paralysed 
inmate  of  a  London  hospital  for  over  40  years. 
She  only  had  her  hands  to  work  with  and  for 
hours  every  day  she  knitted,  producing  year 
after  year  an  unending  stream  of  woollen  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  poor.  She  was  full  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  strong  in  faith,  and  to  the  other  patients 
in  the  ward  a  message  of  light. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  CAMPAIGN 

THE  campaign  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  making  good  progress.  From  many  parts 
of  the  country  comes  the  encouraging  news  that  already  hundreds  of  registered  blind  men 
and  women  are  doing  useful  and  well-paid  work,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  have  pitied, 
rather  than  understood,  the  blind.  Every  blind  person  employed  in  “  sighted  ”  industry 
has  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  proving  his  worth,  not  only  to  the  outside  world,  but  to  himself. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  secure  recognition  of  the  capacity  and  the  willingness  of  the  blind 
to  contribute  to  the  nation’s  war-time  needs.  The  National  Institute  approached  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  on  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  May,  1940.  It  was  evident  then  that  only  a  national  scheme 
of  employment  could  be  wholly  satisfactory,  and  such  a  scheme  was  slow  in  coming.  But  while  it 
tarried,  invaluable  local  efforts  by  individuals  and  organisations  helped  to  prove  the  case.  Now  the 
national  scheme  has  come  into  being,  bringing  the  whole  strength  of  the  Employment  Exchange 
system  into  contact  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Local  Societies  for  the  Blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  process  which  should  ensure  that  every  blind  person  capable  of  doing  a  good  day’s  work 
should  be  employed,  no  matter  what  his  industrial  past  has  been. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  movement  towards  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  general  industry 
will  detract  from  the  work  of  the  sheltered  Workshops.  They  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be.  Their 
difficulty  lies  not  in  the  shortage  of  orders,  but  in  the  possible  shortage  of  labour  and  material.  The 
campaign  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  sighted  industry  takes  the  continued  maximum 
employment  of  the  blind  in  Workshops  for  granted  and  aims  at  adding  to  that  maximum  the  wide¬ 
spread  employment  of  the  blind  elsewhere,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  reputation  of  the  blind  and 
the  betterment  of  Blind  Welfare. 

CONSULTATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Last  month’s  Editorial  article  “  Regional  Facts  and  Functions  ”  has  provoked  lively  comment 
of  a  very  healthy  kind.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Associations  combine  in  a 
letter  insisting  that  no  Joint  Committee  of  the  Regions  has  been  formed  and,  an  printing  this  letter, 
which  we  are  most  glad  to  do,  we  give  as  a  postscript  some  warrant  for  the  statement  which  we  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  further  statement  in  this  letter  that  the  co-operation  effected  in  submitting 
evidence  to  the  Beveridge  Committee  may  be  taken  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  co-operation 
in  Blind  Welfare  which  is  so  generally  desired,  is  to  be  welcomed  most  cordially.  Regions  have  an 
important  and  well-defined  part  to  play  in  the  national  scheme  of  Blind  Welfare.  The  present 
scheme  of  co-ordination  is  not  perfect.  We  have  already  indicated  one  thing  which  it  lacks,  namely, 
the  machinery  for  bringing  the  opinions  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  expressed  by  means  of 
regional  consultation,  to  a  national  focus.  No  one  desires  and,  in  the  light  of  the  wisdom  we  have 
learned  of  recent  years,  no  one  would  tolerate  the  setting  up  of  rival  national  executive  bodies.  But, 
to  be  fully  effective,  a  national  executive  needs  to  be  advised  by  national  consultative  machinery  and, 
though  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  gives  to  the  Regions  representation  which 
allows  the  opinions  of  each  to  be  expressed,  there  is  not  yet  any  machinery  for  reconciling  and 
combining  Regional  views  so  that  a  national  opinion  may  be  formed  as  the  basis  of  national  action. 

The  report  given  in  this  number  of  The  New  Beacon  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  is  highly  relevant  to  the  question  under  review.  In  so 
far  as  the  Association  has,  for  reasons  which  go  back  into  ancient  history,  failed  to  nominate  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute,  it  is  treading  on  delicate  ground  when  it  discusses 
critically  co-operation  and  co-ordination.  Again  in  the  light  of  that  same  ancient  history,  it  seems 
a  little  rash  to  declare  that  there  should  be  some  organisation  which  is  not  only  nationally  representative 
of  all  blind  services  (to  all  intents  and  purposes  there  is)  but  has  “  authority  to  act  ”  so  as  “  to  direct 
the  course  all  should  follow  as  well  as  define  the  limits  of  individual  and  collective  responsibility.” 
In  this  country,  we  are  thankful  to  know  unity  means  co-ordination,  not  subordination.  Local 
autonomy  is  not  only  a  matter  of  principle,  but  of  practical  efficiency.  Local  opinion  has  a  peculiar 
value  because  it  comes  warm  from  the  body  of  human  fact.  The  special  function  of  Regional  Bodies 
is  to  bring  together  local  experience  and  local  opinion  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a  common  view, 
which  must  then  be  translated  into  co-operative  action.  The  Editor. 
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THREE  TEARS  IN  ENGLAND 

Written  in  English  by  Sara  Hazen,  a  Blind  Polish  Woman. 


IT  was  Esperanto  that  led  me  to  England.  .  .  . 
In  my  childhood  in  Poland  I  had  already 
heard  of  Esperanto,  and  was  quite  excited 
about  that  language  by  which  even  the 
Americans  were  able  to  understand  us. 
As  a  grown  up  person  I  had  often  come  across 
Esperanto  ;  I  was  always  going  to  learn  it,  but 
every  time  something  put. me  off  from  doing  so. 
In  the  year  1936  I  met  a  well-known  Esperantist 
in  Berlin.  He,  too,  told  me  about  Esperanto, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  like  to  learn  it.  At  once 
he  got  into  touch  with  a  blind  Esperantist 
teacher  and  we  started  with  our  lessons  straight¬ 
way.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  I  always 
enjoyed  my  lessons,  but  I  never  thought  that 
Esperanto  was  going  to  play  such  a  great  part  in 
my  life. 

In  1937  I  went  to  an  Esperanto  Congress  in 
Warsaw  and  met  Esperantists  from  several 
countries — from  Sweden  and  Italy,  from  Finland 
and  England.  It  was  very  nice,  it  was  very 
interesting,  but  I  still  never  thought  that  I 
should  make  such  close  friends  through 
Esperanto. 

Hitler  with  his  accomplices  began  to  play 
their  barbarous  mad  games  worse  and  worse.  .  .  . 
People  left  the  country  more  and  more,  and  I 
was  among  the  lucky  ones  to  get  a  permit  to 
come  to  this  country.  My  English  friends, 
whom  I  met  in  Warsaw,  asked  me  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  them  before  I  settled  to  do  some 
work.  That,  of  course,  was  lovely  !  In  March, 
1939,  I  left  Germany.  I  travelled  by  myself. 
Of  course,  somebody  took  me  to  the  station  at 
Berlin,  and  the  travel  bureau  arranged  that 
someone  would  come  to  help  me  when  changing. 
In  Holland  the  person  who  came  to  take  me  to 
the  ship  spoke  German,  so  that  I  did  not  have 
any  difficulties  at  all.  He  took  me  to  the  ship, 
showed'me  my  berth,  and  said  that  I  could  go  to 
sleep  and  that  the  stewardess  would  come  to 
wake  me  next  morning.  So  far  everything  was 
all  right  !  I  lay  in  my  berth,  went  fast  asleep 
and  had  a  strange  dream,  I  was  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  Eden  .  .  .  .  !  It  was  a  glorious 
morning.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly.  There 
were  masses  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  roses, 
beautiful  trees  swayed  in  the  soft  wind.  On  the 
trees  all  kinds  of  birds  were  singing — it  was  a 
wonderful  choir  !  A  choir  conducted  by  an 
invisible  conductor.  It  was  so  peaceful  and 
quiet  ;  no  interruption,  no  disturbance.  Oh  ! 
how  I  enjoyed  that  marvellous  singing.  One 
little  bird  even  perched  on  my  nose  and  joined 


from  there  the  choir.  It  was  a  solo  singer  and  I 
was  pleased  to  stroke  its  silky  feathers.  But  I 

could  not  make  out  where  Adam  and  Eve  were. 

% 

It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  in  one  of  the 
trees  singing  with  the  birds.  I  was  sitting  under 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  enjoying  the  magnificent 
choir  of  nature,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  move,  for  I 
was  afraid  of  the  Serpent.  .  .  . 

The  stewardess  came  to  call  me  and  I  woke  up. 
Oh !  I  was  sorry !  The  dream  was  over  and  the 
reality  began.  I  got  ready  and  the  stewardess  took 
me  upstairs.  I  heard  lots  of  voices  speaking  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  I  could  not  understand  a  word.  At  last 
somebody  started  to  talk  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
understand  what  he  wanted.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  to  see  my  pass,  I  thought,  and  showed  it 
to  him.  No  !  he  did  not  want  that.  He  pushed 
it  back  into  my  handbag.  Then  he  called  the 
stewardess  and  she  started  to  speak  to  me,  but 
the  more  they  tried  to  explain  to  me  what  he 
wanted,  the  less  I  could  understand  them.  At 
last  he  took  my  arm  and  tried  to  lift  me.  Then 
I  understood  that  he  wanted  me  to  come  with 
him  and  I  stood  up  and  went.  He  took  me  to 
the  train.  Again  I  heard  lots  of  people  talking. 
Sometirrjp  someone  came  to  me  saying  some¬ 
thing.  Again  I  could  not  make  any  sense  of 
what  they  said.  The  train  arrived  in  London. 
The  guard  helped  me  to  get  out.  And  then 
something  marvellous  happened.  A  pleasant 
voice  spoke  to  me  in  Esperanto.  It  was  my 
English  friends  whom  I  met  at  Warsaw  who  had 
come  to  meet  me.  All  the  language  difficulties 
disappeared  !  We  talked  fluently  in  Esperanto, 
and  they  took  me  to  their  house.  Here  I  found 
comfortable  rooms,  a  lovely  garden,  birds, 
flowers  ^nd  fruit.  Well,  it  was  that  which  I 
saw  in  my  dream,  but  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Serpent  !  I  was  sure,  even  more  than  sure,  that 
there  was  non!e.  I  walked  everywhere  without 
hesitation.  The  kind-hearted  Adam  and  Eve 
were  doing  every  possible  thing  to  make  it 
comfortable  for  me.  Well,  I  often  thought  I  was 
still  dreaming  on  the  ship.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  people  should  do  such  a  lot  for  somebody 
they  only  met  once  at  a  congress.  But  it  was 
reality. 

A  Braille  typewriter  was  put  for  me  on  the 
table,  and  every  day  patiently  and  kindly 
they  explained  to  me  every  word  I  wanted  to 
know.  There  I  learnt  to  pronounce  and  spell 
the  first  English  words ;  there  I  learnt  to 
recognise  the  English  money.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  my  dear  friends  put  out  of  my 
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way  every  difficulty.  Everything  was  done  for 
me  naturally,  without  unnecessary  words.  And 
so  also  with  my  lessons.  For  instance,  my 
friends  made  a  shop  and  I  bought  different 
things.  I  asked  for  the  things  I  wanted.  I  paid, 

I  received  change,  and  so  on.  One  day,  of 
course,  I  had  to  leave  this  “  Paradise  ”  house, 
but  I  was  not  thrown  out  !  I  went  to  come 
again.  I  went  to  Cardiff  to  work  at  the  Cardiff 
Blind  Institute,  and  my  holidays  I  have  always 
spent  with  my  friends.  Every  time  I  come  to 
them  they  are  the  same — tolerant  and  helpful, 
kind-hearted  and  patient. 

Though  I  had  learnt  a  good  deal  of  English 
with  my  dear  friends,  it  was  still  very  hard  to 
understand  the  people  at  Cardiff.  Difficulties 
are  made  to  be  overcome,  I  thought,  and  that 
helped  me  a  lot.  Later  I  got  the  Edinburgh 
Esperanto  Dictionary  in  Braille  ;  that  was  a 
lovely  present.  It  became  a  real  friend  to  me, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  be  parted  from  it. 
Every  word  I  could  not  understand  I  looked  up, 
and  even  now  I  use  it  very  much.  I  am  able 
now  to  read  Progress  regularly.  Of  course,  I 
still  find  lots  of  words  which  I  cannot  understand, 
but  my  Edinburgh  friend  explains  them  to  me. 
Generally  I  write  them  down,  and  from  time 
to  time  I  look  them  up  and  that  helps  me  to 
learn  new  English  words.  Last  year  I  wanted  to 
try  to  take  the  Esperanto  examination,  but  I 
was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  English 
translating.  Never  venture,  never  win,  I 
thought.  And  I  sat  for  it,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  received  the 
diploma  with  a  letter  from  the  examiner  telling 
me  that  I  passed  “  almost  with  distinction  !  ” 
And  so  I  overcame  one  difficulty  after  another, 
and  I  do  hope  I  shall  overcome  other  difficulties 
which  I  may  meet  on  my  way  in  future. 

I  was  also  very  lonely  at  the  beginning  at 
Cardiff.  Books  were  my  only  friends.  Then 
one  day  an  Esperantist  from  London,  who  was 
a  teacher,  was  evacuated  with  the  children  of 
her  school  to  a  village  near  Cardiff.  That  was  a 
happy  coincidence.  She  called  on  me  and  we 
became  friends,  she  often  came  to  see  me  and  to 
take  me  out  for  walks.  Through  her  I  got  into 
touch  with  other  Esperantists  there  and  now  I 
know  quite  a  lot  of  them,  but  I  must  admit  that 
I  also  came  to  make  friends  with  people  who 
were  not  Esperantists.  They,  too,  were  always 
ready  to  do  me  kindnesses,  and  to  cheer  me  up 
when  I  felt  depressed.  In  addition,  I  have 
several  helpful  friends  between  four  and  ten 
years  of  age.  I  meet  them  in  the  street  going 
home  from  work  and  they  always  lead  me  home. 
There  is  Erny  and  June*  Lottie  and  Wyndham, 
Anita  and  John.  I  like  them  all,  but  still  I  like 
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John  best.  John  is  a  proper  gentleman.  He 
walks  always  at  the  outside,  and  when  I  have 
a  little  parcel  he  takes  it  from  me.  He  leads  me 
home,  opens  the  gate,  knocks  the  knocker,  and 
runs  away  happily  shouting  “  Good-bye  !” 
It  sounds  like  “  I  have  done  my  duty  and  now  I 
can  go.”  Once  it  happened  that  I  nearly 
collided  with  someone  on  turning  a  corner.  We 
both  were  a  little  frightened  and  stopped  for  a 
second,  but  John  nearly  had  a  shock.  At  once 
he  was  at  my  side  saying,  “  You  had  a  narrow 
escape  !  I  was  passing  here  and  saw  it.”  His 
little  voice  was  trembling.  Another  time — on 
one  of  the  coldest  days  of  last  winter — when 
John  took  my  hand  to  guide  me,  I  noticed  that 
his  hands  were  frozen  like  ice.  “  Your  hands 
are  so  cold;  don’t  you  wear  gloves,  dear?”  I 
asked  him.  “  No  !  ”  he  said,  “  I  carry  my  gloves 
in  my  pocket!  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  sissy  !  ”  He 
spoke  so  definitely  that  I  did  not  dare  to  con¬ 
tradict  him.  Once  it  happened  that  a  boy  was 
teasing  him,  saying  that  he  was  in  the  infants. 
Oh  !  that  was  a  bad  moment.  He  tried  his  best 
to  deny  it,  but  the  other  boy  resisted.  I,  of 
course,  took  John’s  part  and  said  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  big  boy  like  John  could  be  in  the 
infants.  Oh  !  he  was  proud  about  my  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  do  such  a 
favour  to  him.  Once  I  said  to  him  :  “I  will  trv 

V 

to  get  some  sweets  for  you,  John.”  “No,  thank 
you,”  he  rejected,  resolutely.  “  Why  not  ? 
Don’t  you  like  sweets,  dear?  ”  “Oh!  yes,  I 
do,”  he  said,  “  but  they  are  scarce,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  take  them  from  you.”  So  speaks 
John,  John  who  is  only  seven  years  of  age. 
Good  luck  to  you,  dear  little  John  !  And  to  all 
of  you,  my  dear  little  helpful  friends  !  I  shall 
always  think  of  you. 

My  youngest  friend  is  June  ;  she  “  thinks  ” 
that  she  is  four.  She  only  comes  to  the  next 
corner  with  me,  but  she  never  forgets  to  say 
“  Ta-ta  !  ”  when  she  runs  away.  The  other  day 
she  said,  “  My  daddy  is  coming  home  to¬ 
morrow  !  ”  I  was  pleased  with  that  message,  and 
asked  her  :  “  Has  your  daddy  come,  June  ?  ” 
“  Yes  !  ”  she  answered.  “  He  brought  me  a 
bar  of  chocolate  !  He  got  it  at  the  canteen  !  ” 
she  said,  excitedly.  Such  a  lucky  dad.  ...  I 
wish  I  could  get  a  bar  of  chocolate  for  you, 
darling  ! 

Now  I  am  looking  for  a  garden  to  “  Dig  for 
Victory.”  While  looking  for  it  I  want  to  finish 
with  the  words  of  the  lovely  song — - 

There  will  always  be  an  England , 

And  England  must  be  free  ! 

If  England  means  as  much  to  you 
As  England  means  to  me. 
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To  the  Editor. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  Regions. 

Sir, — In  your  leading  article  in  the  July  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon  you  refer  to  “  the  newly 
formed  Joint  Committee  of  the  four  existing 
Regions.”  In  the  interests  of  accuracy  it  must 
be  stated  that  no  such  Joint  Committee  has  in 
fact  been  formed. 

The  four  Regional  Associations  believed  that 
their  special  functions  required  them  to  submit 
evidence  to  the  Jnterdepartmental  Committee 
on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services,  and  to 
this  end  drew  up  a  joint  Memorandum.  Their 
.representatives  also  gave  evidence  before  Sir 
William  Beveridge’s  Committee. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
.greater  co-operation  in  blind  welfare,  which  is  so 
generally  desired,  when  four  Regional  bodies  can 
confer  together  and  reach  agreement  upon  a 
wide  and  varied  range  of  subjects. 

Yours,  etc., 

V.  A.  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
Secretary,  The  Southern 
Regional  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

J.  Challinor, 

Secretary,  The  Northern 
Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

[In  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind 
h.eld  on  26th  June,  1942,  it  was  reported  that  the  Chair¬ 
man,  referring  to  the  Joint  Memorandum  drawn  up 
hy  the  Regional  Bodies  for  presentation  to  Sir  William 
Beveridge’s  Committee,  said  :  “  This  Memorandum 

would  be  published  shortly.  It  was  the  instrument 
responsible  for  drawing  together  the  regional  bodies 
who  had  been  found  to  share  considerable  common 
ground.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  meetings  which 
had  taken  place  would  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
Joint  Regional  Committee  with  mutual  benefit  to  the 
.Associations  and  to  the  blind  themselves.” — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor. 

Home  Teachers  and  the  College  of  Teachers. 

Sir, — At  a  recent  Executive  Committee  of  the 
'College  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind,  a  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  was  set  up  to  deal  with  problems  relating  to 
home  teaching,  and  in  order  that  this  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  may  have  before  it  as  much  information  as 
possible,  it  was  decided  to  invite  Home  Teachers 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  to  write  putting 
forward  any  suggestions  which  they  think  might 
make  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  home 
teaching  service.  Many  problems  will  be  con¬ 
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sidered  by  the  Committee,  of  which  the  following 
are  representative,  though  by  no  means  com¬ 
prehensive  :  How  many  blind  persons  should 
be  cared  for  by  one  Home  Teacher  ?  Should  a 
Home  Teacher  be  responsible  for  almonising 
domiciliary  assistance  ?  Are  the  salaries  paid 
to  Home  Teachers  sufficient  to  attract  competent 
persons  into  the  service  ?  How  can  training 
facilities  for  Home  Teachers  be  improved,  and 
how  long  a  training  course  is  desirable  ?  What 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  superannua¬ 
tion  ? 

To  such  questions  as  these,  the  Home  Teacher 
can  no  doubt  out  of  her  experience  add  many 
more.  Constructive  criticism  that  has  as 
its  object  the  *  improvement  of  the  service 
is  always  of  value,  and  in  order  to 
encourage  free  expression  of  opinion,  a  Home 
Teacher  who  sends  in  observations  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  assured  that  his  or  her  letter  will  be 
treated  in  strictest  confidence  and  will  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Sub- 
Committee.  Letters  should,  if  possible,  reach 
m£  by  October  1st,  in  order  that  expressions  of 
opinion  may  be  collated  for  the  Committee. 

Yours,  etc., 

Mary  G.  Thomas, 

Acting  Secretary, 
Home  Teaching  Sub-Committee. 
n2,  St.  Margaret’s  Road, 

Edgware. 

To  the  Editor. 

“  The  New  Beacon  ”  in  Braille. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  your  correspondent  B.M. 
in  the  July  issue  concludes  by  asking  why  The 
New  Beacon  is  not  put  into  Braille  type  as 
well  as  in  ink-print.  I  looked  for  an  editorial 
comment  upon  this  subject,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  lacking.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  made 
a  similar  inquiry,  and  was  informed  that  the 
probable  demand  by  blind  students  for  a  Braille 
edition  did  not  justify  the  heavy  expenditure 
that  would  be  involved. 

My  feeling  is  that  there  must  be  an  appreciable 
number  of  blind  persons,  interested  in  all  phases 
of  welfare  work  affecting  their  own  lives,  who 
would  welcome  the  appearance  of  The  New 
Beacon  in  a  form  enabling  them,  the  blind 
readers,  to  enjoy  the  contents  of  the  magazine 
independent  of  sighted  assistance.  After  all, 
it  does  seem  very  strange  that  a  periodical, 
devoted  solely  to  subjects  dealing  with  the 
interests  of  the  blind  community  generally,  is 
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not  published  in  a  type  most  easily  accessible 
to  its  members. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  practical  method, 
whereby  can  be  tested  the  truth  of  the  contention 
that  the  circulation  of  an  edition  in  Braille 
would  be  too  small  to  warrant  the  venture  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  is  to  give  the  proposal 
a  twelve  months’  trial.  With  a  view  to  inviting 
the  attention  to  the  matter  of  as  many  blind 
persons  as  possible,  could  not  a  notice  be 
inserted  in  Progress  and  Tribune  for,  say,  three 
consecutive  months  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  first  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  in  Braille. 
The  cost  of  an  individual  copy  should  be  stated, 
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of  course,  and  during  the  waiting  period  men¬ 
tioned,  intending  subscribers  would  be  given 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  take  suitable  action. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  N.  VlCKERSTAFF. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  suggestion,  but 
during  the  paper  shortage  which  is  unlikely  to  end  until 
the  war  has  been  won,  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  Braille  periodicals.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  people  have  expressed  from  time 
to  time  a  desire  that  this  journal  should  be  reprinted 
in  Braille  and  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  test  the 
demand  when  the  possibility  of  meeting  it  is  practicable 
and  immediate. — Editor.] 


ACHIEVEMENTS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


Remarkable  Ear-training  Results  at  Court 
Grange. — Mr.  M.  Blake,  Headmaster  of  Court 
Grange  School,  in  his  periodical  letter  to  parents 
of  children  at  the  school,  draws  attention  to 
the  demonstration  of  ear-training  at  a  concert 
recently  held  at  the  school.  “  I  venture  to  say,” 
he  writes,  “that  no  school  in  the  country,  of 
any  type,  could  have  done  better.  Half-a-dozen 
children  were  selected  from  the  choir, 
and  they  were  able  to  name  immediately  any 
note  played  on  the  piano  at  random  or  to  sing 
any  note  requested,  the  note  being  played 
immediately  afterwards.  Finally,  each  of  four 
children  were  .given  a  note  by  name  which  they 
had  to  sing  simultaneously  after  a  count  of 
three.”  1 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — The  follow¬ 
ing  recent  successes  of  pupils  are  announced 
by  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  : — ■ 

Music  Department : 

A.R.C.O.  :  Geoffrey  Homan-Berry. 

Associated  Board  : 

Grade  VIII  (Final)  Angela  M.  Dimbleby  (Distinc¬ 
tion)  . 

Grade  VII  (Advanced)  Betty  Jell  (Credit). 

Typewriting  Department : 

Typewriting  : 

Stage  III  (Advanced)  :  James  Bell  (Second  Class). 

Shorthand  : 

80  words  per  minute  :  Ronald  Fielding,  Jack 
Morison. 

100  words  per  minute  :  John  Hehir. 

Shorthand  Typist's  Certificate  :  James  Bell. 

The  above-named  pupils,  with  the  exception 
of  Jack  Morison  and  John  Hehir,  are  Gardner 
Scholars. 

Court  Grange  Musical  Successes. — The  blind 
children  of  Court  Grange  School,  Abbots- 
kerswell,  have  again  proved  their  ability  to  reach 
a  high  standard  of  attainment  in  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 


Schools  of  Music.  Of  11  entries,  all  passed,  one 
Distinction  and  five  Credits  being  awarded.  The 
School  Choir  was  entered  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  awarded  a  Credit  in  the  Grade  IV  examina¬ 
tion.  Their  instructor,  Mr.  B.  Slee,  L.R.A.M.,. 
is  himself  blind. 

Detailed  results  are  as  follows  : 

Pianoforte  : 

V.  Legg.  Preliminary.  Pass. 

S.  Rose.  Preliminary.  Pass. 

I.  Birchall.  Grade  II.  Credit. 

A.  Robins.  Grade  II.  Credit. 

Singing  : 

Choir.  Grade  IV.  Credit. 

A.  Robins.  Grade  I.  Distinction. 

I.  Birchall.  Grade  II.  Credit. 

M.  Brown.  Grade  II.  Pass. 

R.  Drum.  Grade  II.  Credit. 

J.  Durbridge.  Grade  II.  Pass. 

V.  Young.  Grade  II.  Pass. 

Bristol  Blind  Boys  Broadcast.— Eighteen 
months  ago  seven  boys  of  Bristol  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind  possessed  only  a  16s.  drum, 
almost  ready  for  honourable  retirement.  Now 
their  dance  band,  which  broadcast  last  month, 
has  nearly  £200  worth  of  instruments.  They 
earned  the  money  themselves.  The  boys  learn 
Braille  scores,  and  memorise  them.  They  have 
a  uniform  for  party  occasions,  and  have  made 
numerous  records,  but  this  was  their  first  broad¬ 
cast. 

Blind  Prize  Winners  in  Garden  Allotment 
Contest.— The  Garden  Allotment  Scheme  for  the 
Blind,  organised  by  the  National  Council  for  the 
Blind  of  Ireland  in  1941,  has  progressed  so  well 
that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Irish  Allotment- 
Holders’  Association  combined  in  the  provision 
of  monetary  prizes,  the  awarding  of  certificates 
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of  merit  and  the  adjudication  of  the  blind  men’s 
plots.  The  competition  was  solely  confined  to 
medically  certified  blind  persons.  There  were 
eight  allotments  entered,  each  one  being  >vorked 
by  two  men,  with  the  exception  of  Plot  No.  461, 
which  is  a  one-man  holding.  The  adjudication 
by  four  experts  from  the  above-mentioned 
societies  took  place  on  July  22nd,  when  the 
prizes  and  certificates  were  awarded  as  follow  : 
1st  Prize  £ 1  and  Certificate  of  Merit  : 

Messrs.  Patrick  Campion  and  John  Pollard. 

2nd  Prize  15s.  and  Certificate  of  Merit :  \ 

Messrs.  Thomas  Brennan  and  James  Clarke. 

3rd  Prize  1  os.  and  Certificate  of  Merit  : 

(One-man  plot)  Mr.  Chris  Graney. 

4th  Prize  7s.  6d.  and  Certificate  of  Merit  : 

Messrs.  James  Maguire  and  Denis  Gibson. 

Two  further  allotments  in  order  of  deserts  were  granted 
certificates. 

The  adjudicators  affirmed  that  the  blind  men’s 
plots  were  well  level  with  the  average  sighted 
man’s,  but  they  had  to  confess  there  was  one 
which  fell  badly  below  this  standard. 

Chorleywood  Girl  Gets  History  Degree. — Miss 
Isobel  Barrie,  formerly  at  Chorleywood  College, 
has  been  awarded  an  “  Upper  Second  ”  Class 
Honours  Degree  in  History  at  Westfield  College, 
London,  evacuated  to  Oxford. 

PERSONALIA 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Hitchcock,  a  former  pupil 
at  Chorleywood  College,  has  been  appointed 
to  teach  Scripture  and  English  at  All  Hallows 
Convent  School,  Ditchingham,  Norfolk. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  Bristol,  Mr.  Underdown,  the  new 
Chairman,  made  a  presentation  to  Alderman 
Budgett,  on  his  retirement  from  membership 
of  the  Council  and  in  recognition  of  his  many 
years’  splendid  service  to  the  blind. 

* 

Captain  J.  A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett,  the 
blind  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Association,  has  learnt  from  the  War  Office  that 
his  son,  formerly  reported  missing,  is  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Fred  Martin,  the  Aberdeenshire  County 
Councillor  and  ex-M.P.,  who  was  recently 
decorated  with  the  C.B.E.,  was  honoured  last 
month  at  a  dinner  in  a  London  hotel  by  former 
Parliamentary  colleagues  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.  Mr.  Martin  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  blind  M.P. 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  since  Fawcett, 
the  famous  Postmaster-General  in  Victorian 
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days.  Since  Mr.  Martin  was  at  Westminster, 
Sir  Ian  Fraser  has  been  the  only  other  blind 
member  of  the  House.  Among  those  present 
at  the  dinner  were  Lady  Violet  Bonham-Carter, 
Mr.  Garro  Jones,  Mr.  Arthur  Woodburn,  Sir 
Murdoch  Mackenzie  Wood  and  Miss  Florence 
Horsbrugh. 


REVIEW 


report 


s 

s 


Home. . 

Guide-Dogs  Association. — The  Report  for 
1940-41  gives  an  account  of  the  Association’s 
removal  to  the  new  Training  School  at  Leaming¬ 
ton,  naturally  made  more  difficult  by  wartime 
conditions  and  shortage  of  staff ;  the  fact  that 
the  furniture  was  bombed  in  transit  and  some 
of  it  lost  added  to  the  confusion.  The  expenses 
entailed  in  purchasing  the  house  at  Leamington 
and  the  alterations  which  had  to  be  made  to 
fit  it  for  its  new  purpose,  meant  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  Association’s  resources  ;  it  is  interesting 
to  read  that  half  a  dozen  guide-dog  owners 
succeeded  in  collecting  over  £ 200  towards  the 
Association’s  funds,  which  is  in  itself  a  tribute 
to  the  movement. 


Foreign 

Perkins  Institution. — Among  many  interesting 
photographs  that  illustrate  the  Report  for  1940- 
41  is  one  showing  the  Perkins  exhibits  at  the 
Boston  Book  Fair,  when  various  forms  of 
embossed  type,  talking  books,  a  letter  from 
Charles  Dickens  offering  to  pay  for  the  em¬ 
bossing  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  a  copy  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  book  were  among  the 
material  shown.  Perkins  has,  from  the  days 
when  Dickens  visited  Laura  Bridgman  within 
its  walls,  taken  special  interest  in  the  training 
of  the  deaf-blind,  and  there  are  now  16  children 
suffering  from  this  double  handicap  cared  for  in 
this  department ;  two  delightful  pictures  of 
deaf-blind  children  are  included  in  the  Report. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  Report,  America  was 
not  at  war,  but  already  some  of  the  blind  who 
had  been  educated  at  Perkins,  and  had  a  fair 
degree  of  vision,  had  found  employment  in 
defence  industries.  Girls  still  in  the  school 
contributed  over  100  sweaters  knitted  by 
themselves  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
some  of  the  boys  shared  in  an  experiment  carried 
out  by  the  American  Legion  and  Army  Air 
Corps  in  connection  with  listening  to  detect 
approaching  planes. 
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A  CALL 

The  S.P.G.  Blind  School  at  Ranchi,  Chota 
Nagpur  (Bihar  and  Orissa)  is  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  voluntary  helpers  interested  in 
blind  welfare  and  with  some  experience  of  the 
work.  “  In  a  couple  of  years,”  writes  Miss 
Georgina  Bateman,  “  the  need  will  be  acute  ; 
we  have  been  asked,  too,  to  help  with  war- 
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blinded  soldiers.  The  work  here  is  quite  as 
important  if  more  primitive  than  similar  work 
in  England,  but  deeply  interesting.  We  need 
those  sufficiently  missionary-hearted  to  be 
willing  to  work  among  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  after  the  war  is  over.”  Those 
interested  should  write  to  Miss  Bateman  at  the 
address  given. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production  :  , 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18775  Brown,  L.,  and  Henderson,  R.  Who’ll 

Buy  a  Rose  from  Margareeta  ?  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  06 

18776  Handman,  L.  I’m  in  Love  with  the 

Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  Song  Fox-  Trot  o  6 

18777  Silver,  A.  How  Green  was  my  Valley, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..  06 

18778  Styne,  J.  I  Don’t  Want  to  Walk  With¬ 

out  You,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

18845  Home  Occupations  Supplement,  July,  1941,  to 
May,  1942.  Contains  instruction  for  Ribbed 
Jumper,  Cotton  Gloves,  Sandals,  Dress  for  a 
Baby,  Vest  and  Pantie  set,  High-necked 
Cardigan,  Cobweb  Shawl,  Baby’s  Vest  and 
Pantie  set.  5d.  net. 

Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  55.  Call  a  Hearse,  by  Jonathan  Stagge.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

An  American  detective  story  told  and  solved  by  the 
local  doctor  in  a  country  district  at  Christmastide. 
There  is  a  weird  horror  in  the  doom  which  seems  to 
seek  out  three  or  four  bright  young  people  in  the 
shape  of  a  yellow  taxi  driven  by  a  man  with  a  twisted 
lip.  The  solution  is  unexpected  but  logical. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4582-4588  The  Man  of  Property.  7  vols.  (Limited 

Edition.) 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Religion :  v  Vols. 

Huxley,  Julian.  Religion  Without  Revelation.  .  2 

Social  and  Political : 

Read,  Herbert.  To  Hell  with  Culture  ;  with 
Wootton,  Barbara.  End  Social  Inequality  . .  1 

Vansittart,  Robert.  Black  Record  .  .  .s  1 

Hebrew : 

Joshua 
Judges 
Samuel 
Psalms 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 
Biography  : 

Bartlett,  Capt.  Sir  Basil.  My  First  War  :  Army 


Officer’s  Journal  for  May,  1940,  Through 
Belgium  to  Dunkirk  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  1 

History : 

Atholl,  Duchess  of.  Searchlight  on  Spain  .  .  4 

Tanner,  J.  R.  (ed.)  Tudor  Constitutional 
Documents,  a.d.  1485-1603,  with  Historical 
Commentary  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  .  .  14 

Travel : 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson.  A  Pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Miscellaneous : 

Morton,  H.  V.  I,  James  Blunt  .  .  •  •  •  •  1 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording  Committee  : 

Fiction :  Records 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Riceyman  Steps  .  .  . .  12 

Blake,  George.  The  Valiant  Heart  .  .  .  .  18 

Cartland,  Barbara.  Broken  Barriers  .  .  10 

Mackenzie,  Compton.  The  Red  Tapeworm  .  .  11 

Reade,  Charles.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  39 

Rohmer,  Sax.  The  Mystery  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  10 
Somerville  and  Ross.  Experiences  of  an  Irish 

R.M . 10 

Non-Fiction :  , 

Buchan,  John.  Homilies  and  Recreations  .  .  10 

Brittain,  Vera.  Testament  of  Friendship  .  .  20 

Darwin,  Bernard.  Life  is  Sweet,  Brother  .  .  13 

Elgood,P.  C.  Bonaparte’s  Adventures  in  Egypt  13 

Farson,  Negley.  Bombers’  Moon  .  .  •  •  6 

Gaulle,  Gen.  de.  Army  of  the  Future  .  .  5 

Gibbins,  Robert.  Sweet  Thames  run  Softly  .  . 
Fortescue,  Lady.  Perfume  from  Provence  .  .  6 

Recorded  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  : 

Fiction : 

Curwood,  J.  O.  The  Plains  of  Abraham  .  .  15 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  A  Study  in  Scarlet  .  .  8 

Gardner,  E.  Stanley.  The  Case  of  the  Perjured 
Parrot  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  10 

Nordhoff  and  Hall.  The  Hurricane  . .  •  •  12 

Roberts,  E.  Madox.  The  Great  Meadow  .  .  16 

Struther,  Jan.  Mrs.  Miniver  . .  .  .  •  •  9 

Tchekov,  Anton.  Short  Stories  .  .  •  •  21 

APPARATUS. 

The  following  alterations  in  prices  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  appliances  supplied  by  the  National 
Institute  should  be  noted  : 

( The  second  price  given  in  each  case  is  that  charged 
to  blind  individuals). 

60-inch  bead  tape  measures,  is.  9d.,  is.  3d. 

36-inch  bead  tape  measures,  is.  6d.,  is. 

Gentlemen’s  white  walking  sticks,  2s.  3d.,  is.  6d. 
Ladies’  white  walking  sticks,  2s.,  is.  3d. 
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ADVFRTHMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Resident  Assistant  Teacher  required  for  1st  September 
for  small  class  of  blind  epileptic  children  at  the  Chalfont 
Colony,  National  Society  for  Epileptics,  Bucks. 
Burnham  Scale,  Grade  III.  Apply  to  Secretary  at  the 
Colony. 

Matron  required  for  Sunniholme,  Home  and  Hostel 
for  Blind  Women,  Boston.  Up  to  fifteen  residents. 
Particulars  on  request.  Applications,  together  with 
two  references,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Boston 
and  Holland  Blind  Society,  25,  Pen  Street,  Boston, 
Lines,  by  August  31st. 


Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth.  Assistant  Instructor 
for  Telephony  (man  or  woman)  required.  Knowledge 
of  Braille,  Typing  and  Handicrafts  preferred,  but  not 
essential.  Apply  in  writing,  giving  full  particulars  and 
salary  required,  to  Secretary-General,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i. 


BEACON 


MIDDLESEX  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

After  the  1st  September,  1942,  the  Association’s 
permanent  address  will  be  : — 

66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i. 

Telephone  :  Victoria  5458. 


WANTED  :  COOK  for  small  temporary  War  Time 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Finchley,  suitable  post  for 
woman  with  Blind  dependant.  Can  any  Home  Teacher 
recommend  ?  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Acton  County  School,  Gunners  bury  Lane,  Acton,  W.3. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1943.— Those 
anxious  to  qualify  for  the  College  of  Teachers’  Certificate 
are  invited  to  apply  for  details  of  a  Postal  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham 
R.I.  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 
(Enclose  2|d.  stamp.) 


FORM  OF  NATIONAL  PRAYER. 

A  Braille  edition  of  “  Form  of  National  Prayer  and 
Dedication  for  use  on  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the 
Outbreak  of  War  ”  may  be  obtained  from  S.P.C.K. 
House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2,  price 
3d.  net,  post  free. 


MOLESWORTH  SCRIPT  WRITING  FRAME. 

An  enquirer  wishes  to  know  the  year  in  which  this 
Writing  Frame  was  invented.  Address  E.  J.  P., 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 


HOME  TEACHER  (female)  required  by  the  Manches¬ 
ter  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30,  Tonman  Street, 
Manchester  3.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  required 
to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to  physical 
fitness  for  the  work.  Applications,  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  sighted 
Home  Teacher  in  Nottingham  at  a  salary  of  £156  per 
annum,  plus  war  bonus.  Particulars  of  experience  and 
qualifications,  together  with  copies  of  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
August  26th,  1942. 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS  (Superintendent  and  Secretary), 
30,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Senior 
Music  Master  in  the  School  of  the  above  Institution 
(evacuated  to  the  country).  Salary  :  Burnham 
Scale  III  (Certificated),  and  bonus,  with  Special  School 
increment.  A  list  of  duties  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 
Applications,  giving  full  particulars  of  qualifications 
and  experience,  together  with  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  reach  the  General  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham,  17,  not  later 
than  August  31st. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  requires  resident  Assistant  Mistress  for 
School  evacuated  to  country,  Worcestershire.  Burnham 
Scale  III  and  bonus,  with  Special  Schools  increment. 
Apply  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Court 
Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  with  copies  of 
three  recent  testimonials. 


WANTED  :  COPIES  OF  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922: 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  7351). 


ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a. 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 


FRENCH  TUITION. — Interesting  and  enjoyable  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  in  the  French  language  given  by  Monsieur 
P.  E.  Michelet-Cote  (94,  Tyrhwhitt  Road,  St.  John's, 
London,  S.E.4).  Officier  d’Academie,  formerly  teacher 
in  Day  Schools  and  Evening  Institutes  for  the  L.C.C. 
Two  pupils  awarded  L.C.C.  yearly  travelling  prize  for 
French  and  many  other  successes  obtained.  Courses 
of  twelve  lessons  of  one  hour  or  two  hours  each  for 
one  student  or  parties  of  students. 


WANTED  :  Secretary-Manager.  —  Knowledge  of 
Accountancy,  previous  experience  at  an  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  of  the  marketing  of  goods  made  by 
the  Blind  essential.  Should  be  over  military  age  or 
otherwise  exempt  from  military  service.  Commencing 
salary  £450  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments 
of  £25  to  ^500,  plus  War  Bonus.  Applications  indicating: 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  together  with  three 
recent  testimonials,  should  reach  the  Secretary,. 
Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind,. 
li  6,  Eaton  Crescent,  Swansea,  not  later  than  Saturday 
the  12th  of  September,  1942. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.},  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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COUNTRY  VISITING 

A  Paper  read  by  Miss  Boyd  (Antrim)  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  Dublin 

’M  sure  you  all  know  quite  as  much  about  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  country  visiting  as  I  do  ; 
but  sometimes  it’s  a  relief  to  find  that  other  people  often  come  up  against  the  same  difficulties, 
and  if  we're  going  to  make  a  real  success  of  this  Conference,  the  sooner  we  bring  these 
difficulties  out  into  the  open  the  better. 

I  suppose  transport  is  a  sore  point  with  most  of  you  ?  It  certainly  is  with  us,  and  it’s 
the  one  item  over  which  we  get  the  least  sympathy  because,  on  paper,  it  simply  doesn’t  exist. 
The  Northern  Ireland  Road  Transport  Board  have  been  very  good,  for  without  the  privilege 
of  free  travel  which  they  and  the  railways  have  extended  to  us,  the  work  of  Home  Teaching  in 
Ulster  would,  at  the  moment,  be  almost  impossible.  And  yet  we  grumble  ?  Well,  of  course,  we 
wouldn’t  if  our  blind  people  would  only  live  on  the  bus  routes,  or  even  near  the  station,  and  perhaps 
in  another  hundred  years  or  so  either  the  buses  will  have  gone  to  the  blind,  or  the  blind  come  to  the 
bus.  But  in  the  meantime  it’s  our  pidgeon,  and  we’ve  got  to  look  after  it.  We’ve  tried  quite  a 
variety  of  ways  and  means,  and  I  suppose  it  wouldn’t  surprise  you,  if  I  told  you  that  we  really  are 
all  in  favour  of  cars,  but  in  the  meantime  that’s  a  way  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh.  Bicycles  come 
next,  but  you  need  to  be  a  very  accomplished  cyclist  if  you’ve  much  teaching  to  do  ;  cane,  rush, 
straw  plait,  and,  most  of  all,  willows,  and  basket  frames  are  not  the  easiest  things  to  decorate  your 
handlebars  with  if  the  ride  is  going  to  be  five  or  six  miles  beyond  your  bus  journey.  Even  when 
one  is  only  lightly  burdened,  it  is  hard  to  command  the  respect  due  to  our  calling.  I  was  preparing 
to  deliver  a  white  stick  one  fine  morning,  and  after  a  nine-mile  bus  journey  had  just  mounted  my 
bicycle  armed,  for  once,  with  nothing  but  my  gas-mask,  handbag,  and  the  white  stick,  when  I  over¬ 
heard  three  small  boys  discussing  my  destination.  "But  where  is  she  going  ?  ”  "I  don’t  know.” 
“  Well,  I,  know  where  she’s  going,  she’s  going  to  Ballymena  to  bring  home  a  cow.” 

Personally,  I’ve  been  using  an  auto-cycle,  on  and  off  for  over  a  year,  and  as  the  saying  goes,  we 
work  to  each  other’s  hand.  It  takes  me  out  in  the  morning,  and  I  bring  it  home  at  night,  mostly.  It’s 
cold,  wet,  and  uncertain,  but  if  you’re  not  too  fussy  about  looks,  it’s  an  improvement  on  the  push-bike, 
though  the  only  time  that  I’ve  really  entertained  murderous  thoughts  came  after  a  fifty-mile  ride 
on  this  auto-cycle,  partly  through  a  dark  wet  night,  and  on  an  unknown  road,  and  partly  through 
a  howling  mountain  gale  on  the  following  morning,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  a  certain  case 
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to  the  notice  of  the  correct  authorities.  I  did 
my  job,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  heard 
my  tale  very  patiently,  if  quite  unbelievingly, 
shook  me  by  the  hand  as  he  dismissed  me  and 
said,  just  as  if  he  meant  it,  “  Um,  nice  life  for 
you  in  the  open  air.” 

Next  in  favour  after  bicycles  are  the  two 
forms  of  hiking — hiking  and  hitch-hiking — and 
here  we  find  the  courtesy  of  the  open  road  be¬ 
yond  compare.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I 
say  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  drivers  on  our  roads 
not  only  lift  us,  but  lift  us  cheerfully  and  willingly 
even  with  our  burdens  of  unwieldy  materials, 
and  are  interested  in  the  work — just  how  long 
that  interest  will  last  before  hitch-hiking  kills 
it  is  a  query  which  will  definitely  need  an 
answer  after  the  war.  In  the  meantime  we  are 
all  pulling  together  towards  that  end. 

Of  course  we  had  discussed  the  idea  of  roller¬ 
skates,  but  unfortunately  they  don't  work  well 
on  grass,  nor  are  they  very  satisfactory  on 
stepping-Stones.  Apart  from  these  drawbacks 
they  might  be  worth  considering ;  anyhow, 
they  would  save  shoe-leather  which,  to  us,  at 
the  moment  means  that  one-time  exciting  word 
“  coupons.” 

One  of  the  most  obvious  drawbacks  to 
country  visiting  is  the  difficulty,  first,  of  finding 
the  people,  then  of  getting  back  to  them  with 
any  degree  of  regularity.  Some  people  are 
inclined  to  say :  “  But  just  think,  you've  lost 
hours  looking  for  that  woman  to-day  ;  don’t 
you  feel  mad  ?  ”  Believe  me,  if  you're  going 
to  feel  mad  over  a  little  thing  like  that  you’d 
be  wiser  to  give  up  all  thought  of  working  a 
country  district.  Maybe  we  can  blame  the  war 
for  the  fact  that  milestones,  signposts,  and 
even  school,  town  and  village  names  have 
simply  faded  from  the  North,  but  no  war 
ever  taught  our  folk  how  to  give  so  little  in¬ 
formation  to  strangers.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  my  teaching,  and  I'd  spent  a  long  time, 
and  crossed  many  fields  around  the  foot  of 
Slemish,  in  search  of  Sarah  Clark,  and  finally 
arrived  at  what  looked  like  the  nearest  opening 
from  the  road  to  the  house  which  had  been 
pointed  out  as  hers.  There  was  a  surface-man 
at  work  near  the  field  gate,  it  was  late,  it  was 
raining  and  I  was  very  tired.  “Is  that  where 
Sarah  Clark  lives  ?  ”  “  Aye.”  “  Is  that  the 

only  way  in  ?  ”  “  Aye.”  “  Could  I  take  my 

bicycle  across  that  path  ?  ”  “  Naw,  there's  a 

dyke.”  “  Could  I  ride  up  the  lane  ?  ”  “  Naw, 
it's  guttery.”  “  Well,  she’ll  just  have  to  wait 
to  some  other  day.”  I  was  feeling  a  bit  fed  up. 
“Ye  could  walk  the  field.”  “I’ve  walked  just 
as  many  fields  as  I  want  to  walk  to-day,  thanks.” 
Here  he  straightened  up,  leaned  on  his  shovel, 
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and  after  one  long  look  at  me,  said  calmly : 
“  If  it's  Sarah  Clark  you  want  to  see,  she’s  out, 
she  went  down  the  road  a  while  ago.”  No, 
it’s  no  use  being  mad. 

After  the  first  six  months  or  so  you  find  it’s 
not  much  use  being  tired  either.  Sun,  storm, 
rain,  hail  or  shine,  a  country  “  Hornet  ”  just 
takes  her  cue  from  Tennyson’s  “  Brook,”  and 
goes  on  for  ever.  We  may  start  at  7  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  wrapped  to  the  teeth  in  oilskins, 
and  by  11  o’clock  the  sun*  may  burst  from 
behind  the  clouds,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
we  feel  slightly  out  of  tune  with  the  weather. 
Or  it  may  be  that  a  brilliant  morning  ends  in  a 
blizzard  of  snow.  That's  the  doubtful  beauty 
of  our  Irish  weather,  and  how  to  overcome  it 
short  of  living  in  a  caravan  I  just  don’t  know. 
But  there’s  really  no  need  to  worry  ;  there  are 
times  when  we  feel  that  the  last  straw  has 
reached  the  camel’s  back,  and  we  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  be  allowed  to  lie  down  and  die 
but  no  good  Hornet  can  do  that,  until  she  has 
left  her  people  safely  in  the  keeping  of  some¬ 
body  else,  and  by  then  the  desire  has  passed. 
You  probably  won’t  even  have  the  satisfaction 
of  catching  pneumonia,  but  you  will  find  no 
matter  how  hard  life  seems,  the  training  of  the 
Home  Teachers'  Handbook  rises  up  before  you, 
and  you  hold  on,  no  matter  how  the  devil  tempts 
in  the  guise  of  a  friend  in  need. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  Henry  Kennedy 
lives  ?  ”  I  asked  an  old  woman  one  wild,  wet, 
day.  “  I  can  do  better,  I  can  show  you.” 
“  That’s  fine.”  “  You’re  looking  for  him  ?  ” 
“  I  am.”  “  It’s  a  bad  loanin’.”  “  I’ve  survived 
many  a  bad  loanin’.”  “  There’s  a  burn  too, 
dear,  but  it’s  a  bad  place  to  cross.”  “  Oh,  I’ll 
manage  it  somehow,  don’t  worry.”  “  You’ll 
be  wanting  to  see  him  ?  ”  “I  am.”  “  Augh 
dear,  but  it’s  the  bad  loanin’  what  wey  the 
burn  and  all.  I  couldn’t  be  doing  your  business 
for  you  and  savin'  the  journey  ?  ”  “  Oh,  I 

just  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  don’t  worry  about 
me,  I’ll  be  all  right.”  “Now  I  don’t  want  to 
know  anybody’s  business  at  all  at  all,  only  like, 
maybe  I  could  have  saved  you  a  bit.”  “  That’s 
very  kind  of  you,  but  .  .  .”  “  No,  I  don’t 

want  to  know  what  you  are  after  at  all.”  “  Of 
course  not.”  “  No,  I  wouldn’t  ask  anybody 
their  business,  but  if  I  could  ’a  done  aught 
for  you.  ...”  “I  know,  thanks  very  much, 
and  is  this  the  way  ?  ”  “  Aye,  that’s  it,  dear, 

but  it’s  the  bad  loanin’.  Now  if  I  could  ha’ 
done  aught  to  save  you  the  crossin’  o’  that 
burn  ?  ”  “  Thanks  very  much,  I’ll  go  on  up.” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  ask  anybody  their  business, 
no,  wouldn’t  ask  anybody,  and  be  canny 
crossin’  that  burn,  for  it’s  the  quare  bad 
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crossin’.”  “  Good-bye,  thank  you  for  directing 
me.”  “  Good-bye,  watch  yerself,  for  it's  the 
quare  bad  loanin'.” 

I  seem  to  be  brooding  on  difficulties,  but  there’s 
nothing  like  having  your  medicine  first  and 
getting  it  over. 

There  is  one  more  drawback  ;  Social  Centres 
and  handicraft  classes  are  pretty  nearly  im¬ 
possible  just  now,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  “  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast”  and  so  we 
have  merely  put  those  things  on  one  side, 
marked  “  after  the  war.” 

But  putting  things  on  one  side,  labelled 
“  after  the  war  ”  doesn't  mean  that  they  are 
forgotten  until  then.  We  don’t  like  the  war, 
we  wish  it  was  over,  but  it’s  not  going  to  hold 
up  our  work.  Transport  may  be  difficult,  but 
if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  get  there,  we’ll 
get  there.  Materials  are  hard  to  get  ?  Well, 
we’ll  make  the  most  of  those  at"  hand.  We 
have  rushes  growing  here,  willows,  sallies  and 
hazels  growing  there,  our  market  is  on  every 
road  and  our  people  live  in  the  good  fresh  air. 
We  are  the  connecting  link.  In  our  hands  lie 
splendid  opportunities ;  by  our  influence  a  million 


HOME 

Restriction  on  Appeals  for  Charity  Overseas.— 

i  Under  its  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  the 
|  Government  has  issued  Statutory  Rules  and 
!  Orders  (1942  No.  1442)  restricting  appeals  for 
:  charity  overseas.  No  person  in  the  United 
|  Kingdom  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the 
i  Secretary  of  State,  make  an  appeal  to  persons 
!  outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
;  for  donations  or  subscriptions  in  money  or  in 
|  kind  to  a  charity,  or  instruct  a  person  abroad 
:  to  make  any  such  appeal  or  attempt  to  raise 
I  money  for  a  charity  by  promoting  a  bazaar, 

I  sale,  entertainment,  exhibition,  or  any  similar 
|  means.  The  expression  “  charity  ”  means  any 
|  fund,  institution,  association  or  undertaking, 
i  established  either  before  or  after  this  regulation, 

!  for  charitable  purposes. 

Permission  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  if  it  appears  to  him  that  the  appeal  will 
!  not  prejudice  the  relations  between  this  country 
I  and  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  made, 
either  by  its  being  unwelcome  or  interfering 
with  a  similar  charitable  enterprise  in  that 
country,  and  subject  to  such  requirements  as  to 
management,  accounts  and  audit  as  he  thinks 
fit  to  impose  in  order  to  secure  that  the  appeal 
will  not  be  prejudicial. 
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stars  may  shine  to-day  where  yesterday  was 
dark.  We  have  a  job  worth  doing  and  worth 
doing  well.  What  does  distance  matter  ?  Or 
weather  ?  Or  time  ?  Or  the  fact  that  there  is 
so  much  to  do  for  so  many  that  at  times  we 
feel  helpless  to  cope  with  it  ?  No  minute  is 
lost  that  helps  the  least  of  our  people  towards 
a  happier,  fuller  life.  No  word  is  wasted  that 
smooths  a  rougher  path  than  ours.  We  may 
be  called  teachers  and  start  off  with  big  ideas 
on  the  education  of  our  blind,  but  what  does  it 
matter  whether  we  teach  Braille  and  Basketry 
or  drive  home  the  cows  and  sweep  the  floor  ? 
Whether  we  bring  Moon  to  the  finger-tips .  or 
sunshine  to  the  heart  ?  We  may  never  shine 
in  the  reflected  glory  of  a  Helen  Keller,  but  we 
can  do  our  best : 

“  And  leave  the  rest 
To  Him  who  counts  not  deeds  alone, 

But  sees  the  root,  the  flower,  the  fruit, 
And  calls  them  one.” 

Work  in  a  country  district  may  not  be  all 
jam,  but  I  wouldn’t  exchange  it  for  any  town 
in  Ireland. 


NEWS 

Bristol  Horticultural  Show  for  the  Blind. — 

Last  month  Bristol’s  first  Horticultural  Show 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum’s  Workshops.  The 
Show,  which  was  organised  by  Home  Teachers, 
was  an  outstanding  success.  There  were  300 
entries  for  the  various  classes.  Each  of  the 
eight  Judges  who  took  part  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits  and 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  entrants 
were  all  blind  people.  Some  of  the  produce  was 
sold  and  the  proceeds,  which  amounted  to 
£10  Os.  4d.,  were  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund. 

The  Home  Teaching  Committee  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  provided  the  cash  prizes,  and  also  a 
Silver  Cup,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Pearce, 
who  had  gained  the  most  successes. 

The  Bristol  Home  Teachers  have  realized  that 
gardening  might  be  an  inestimable  boon  as  a 
hobby  to  the  blind  people  whom  they  visit  and 
hoped  that  they  could  demonstrate  that  a 
fruitful  full  time  occupation  could  be  developed. 
They  have  certainly  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  ability  of  the  blind  gardener,  and  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  Show  has  been  the  formation  of 
the  Bristol  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  which 
should  have  useful  and  far-reaching  results. 
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In  addition  to  the  horticultural  items,  the 
exhibits  at  the  Show  included  knitted  articles, 
soft  goods,  basketry,  cakes,  etc.  In  the  hard¬ 
ware  section  much  skill  and  ingenuity  were 
shown.  One  competitor  entered  a  pair  of  steps 
made  from  3d.  worth  of  firewood  which  happened 
to  be  oak  ;  other  exhibits  were  a  small  sideboard, 
a  miniature  chest  of  drawers,  an  electric  table 
lamp ;  a  veneered  fire  screen,  and  an  ear 
trumpet  for  the  deaf.  Mr.  Piper  won  the  Silver 
Cup  awarded  by  the  Bristol  Aeroplane  Company 
for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  handicraft  classes. 

Blind  Sheriff  s  Party  for  the  Blind. — Mr. 

Godfrey  Robinson,  the  blind  Sheriff  of  Hull, 
who  has  been  associated  with  local  and  national 
work  for  the  blind  for  many  years,  celebrated 
his  year  of  office  last  month  by  giving  a  party 
in  the  Philip  Reckitt  Hall  for  the  unemployable 
blind  people  of  the  city.  In  welcoming  his 
guests,  he  told  them  to  keep  their  reputation  for 
cheerfulness  as  it  was  a  valuable  contribution 
they  could  all  make  towards  helping  to  win  the 
war.  So  far  as  actual  work  was  concerned,  he 
mentioned  the  possibility  that  they  might  find 
employment  in  making  camouflage  nets.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  J.  G.  He  wet  t,  was 
present,  and  aq  excellent  entertainment  was 
given  by  several  artists,  including  the  Blind 
Melody  Makers. 

Norwich  Institution  Recovers  from  Bombing. — 

Not  discouraged  tjy  the  destruction  of  two  of 
its  largest  workshops  and  the  damage  caused 
to  its  knitting  machines  in  one  of  the  air  raids 
on  Norwich  in  April,  the  Norwich  Blind  Institu¬ 
tion  is  to-day  fulfilling  Government  contracts 
and  other  orders  of  national  importance. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Fanthorpe,  Secretary  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Institution,  told  a  reporter  that 
although  they  were  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  their 
brush  and  basket-making  departments,  they  had 
been  able  to  accommodate  the  workers  affected 
in  that  part  of  the  premises  previously  used  as  a 
gymnasium  and  canteen. 

“  Within  five  weeks  of  the  raid,”  he  said, 
“  our  basket  makers  were  able  to  restart  and  the 
brush-making  department  was  re-opened  a  week 
later.  In  the  mat  department  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  after  a  break  of  only  a  week.” 

Debris  blasted  from  ceilings  and  walls  caused 
trouble  with  the  knitting  machines,  but  these 
were  being  cleaned  and  overhauled  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  girl  and  women  workers  would 
be  back  in  a  week  or  two. 

Most  of  the  Institution’s  stock  of  willows  and 
other  materials — now  almost  unobtainable— 
were  salvaged. 

Orders  for  potato  baskets,  urgently  needed  by 
farmers,  were  being  pushed  ahead. 
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“Our  greatest  regret,”  said  Mr.  Fanthorpe 
“is  that  we  have  had  to  close  the  residentia: 
part  of  the  Institution  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  We  have  sent  our  old  folk  to  friends  anc 
relatives  and  institutions,  since  we  consider  if 
dangerous  to  keep  them  in  the  city.  Some  oj 
them  had  been  with  us  for  40  or  50  years  ;  if 
was  the  only  ‘  home  ’  they  had  known.  We 
have  had  pathetic  inquiries  from  them  asking 
when  they  may  return.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  find  permanent  quarters 
for  them  in  the  country.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Chorleywood  Examination  Successes. — The 

following  Oxford  Examination  results  (July, 
1942)  are  announced  from  Chorleywood 
College : — 

Nina  Barrett  and  Alice  Reddihough  have 
gained  the  Higher  Certificate.  Rose  Nicholson, 
Marjorie  Wilson  and  Sarah  Wilson  have  gained 
the  School  Certificate. 

Old  Worcester  Boy  to  be  Ordained. — Mr. 

Stewart  Lawton,  educated  at  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  and  at  Keble  College  and  St. 
Stephen’s  House,  Oxford,  is  to  be  ordained 
Deacon  this  month  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

DISAPPOINTMENT 

By  C.  LIRRINGTON 

( who  is  blind ) 

YOU  promised  me  swift  sleep  and  quietness, 
A  rested  soul  and  soothing  for  the 
brain ; 

You  promised  me  a  peaceful  excellence 
I  could  not  lose  again. 

But  when  I  came  and  lived  with  you  a  while, 

I  found  a  loneliness  you  did  not  know ; 

The  hours  which  passed  in  swift  delight  for  you, 
For  me  were  sadly  slow. 

And  when  I  sought  to  drown  in  quiet  sleep 
My  wistfulness,  I  searched  the  whole  night  long 
Through  your  beloved  silence,  but  in  vain — 

I  missed  my  cradle-song. 

You  can  be  glad  or  sorrowful  alone. 

But  I  must  share  my  life  with  other  men ; 

So  let  me  take  an  armful  of  your  flowers 
And  go  to  town  again.  * 
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THE  REORGANISATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

I 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  WHITEHEAD . 


IF  we  may  judge  from  the  cordiality  of  the 
welcome  given  to  the  proposal  for  a  re¬ 
organisation  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
from  the  freedom  with  which  the  various 
plans  are  being  discussed,  we  may  fairly  expect 
for  these  long  overdue  reforms  a  good  measure 
of  success.  As  in  all  good  things,  however,  there 
lurk  beneath  the  surface  dangers  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  recognise.  We  have  before  our  eyes 
an  object-lesson  in  the  abuses  of  “  organisation." 
If  we  refuse  to  study  that  lesson  we  may  defeat 
Hitler  and  succumb  to  Hitlerism.  We  must, 
then,  first  decide  upon  the  end  we  have  in  view 
so  that  the  means  may  be  adapted  to  it,  and  may 
be  saved  from  becoming  an  end  in  themselves — 
organisation  for  organisation's  sake  ;  and  we 
must  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  individual  so 
that  we  do  not,  in  obtaining  equality,  jettison 
liberty. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  every  child,  according  to 
his  several  ability,  the  best  possible  education, 
not  merely  for  the  work  that  he  will  do,  but  for 
life  ;  but  work  is  for  most  people  an  essential 
part  of  life.  The  problem  of  education,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the 
problem  of  employment,  and  the  need  for  such 
co-ordination  is  particularly  urgent  where  the 
blind  are  concerned.  We  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  establishment  of  a  static  system  which 
will  leave  no  place  for  training  in  the  new  occupa¬ 
tions  which  we  hope  will,  through  time,  become 
available  to  the  blind.  For  my  own  part  I  hope 
that  some  place  may  be  found  in  the  scheme  for 
courses  in  poultry-keeping,  gardening,  and 
domestic  science. 

We  are,  I  think,  demanding  too  much  when 
we  expect  the  primary  department  of  schools 
for  the  blind  to  pass  on  their  brightest  pupils  to 
Chorleywood,  Worcester,  and  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  This  is  to  require  from  the  headmasters 
a  very  high  standard  of  conduct  and  a  great 
sacrifice  which  all  will  not  make  with  equal 
conscientiousness.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  would,  I  think,  be  desirable  to  obtain  an 
outside  opinion  on  each  child's  capabilities,  and 
the  examiner  might  well  be  a  blind  person.  But 
even  given  such  a  safeguard,  there  is  a  more 
serious  objection  to  the  scheme — its  effect  on 
the  children  not  chosen  for  higher  courses.  To 
leave  them  in  the  primary  school  from  which 


the  cream  has  been  skimmed  is  a  psychological 
error.  Primary  schools  should,  I  think,  be 
separate  units,  and  technical  schools  should  be 
established  for  the  children  who  wish  to  train 
for  the  various  trades.  These  technical  schools 
would  not,  of  course,  cater  for  the  mentally 
defective  child  who  is  in  a  quite  different 
category,  and  for  whom  adequate  provision 
should  be  made.  In  these  schools,  music  and 
English  literature  with  some  speech  training 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  the  cultural  training  ; 
on  the  utilitarian  side,  typewriting  and  physical 
training  are  essential,  and  handwork,  which 
should  be  as  varied  as  possible,  serves  a  double 
purpose,  both  utilitarian  and  cultural.  On  the 
vocational  side,  the  schools  should  strive  to 
open  up  to  their  pupils  new  fields  of  employment 
in  factory  and  workshop,  besides  providing 
specialised  training  in  the  trades  already  so 
successfully  practised  by  the  blind.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  at  such  schools  some  evening  classes 
should  be  made  available,  where  those  pupils 
who  wished  to  improve  their  general  education 
might  study  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the 
secondary  school ;  there  should,  however,  be  no 
compulsion  in  this  matter.  The  classes  might 
be  taught  by  competent  members  of  the  ordinary 
staff  or  by  teachers  from  outside  the  school. 
If  the  second  plan  were  adopted,  it  might  be  a 
means  of  giving  useful  part-time  employment 
to  the  blind  University  graduate.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  voluntary  help  might  be  available. 

I  hope  that  I  am  wrong  in  surmising  that  the 
type  of  course  envisaged  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  will  not  include  the  subjects  generally 
taught  at  a  secondary  school ;  but  if  I  am  right 
in  this  surmise,  I  heartily  disapprove  of  such  a 
curtailment.  In  my  view  the  courses  should 
resemble  those  outlined  for  the  “  modern 
school."  The  majority  of  pupils  should  aim  at 
taking  the  school  certificate  or  some  similar 
examination  which  may  be  applied  in  schools  for 
seeing  children,  not  because  examinations  or 
certificates  are  an  end  in  themselves,  but  because 
without  the  check  which  they  provide  the  school 
for  the  blind  tends  to  fall  short  of  the  standards 
required  in  schools  for  seeing  children,  and  such 
examinations  provide  a  useful  measuring-rod. 
Unless  such  courses  are  provided  transfer  of  a 
child  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  to  Chorley- 
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wood  or  Worcester  will  be  possible  only  in 
theory.  If  the  Royal  Normal  College  is  to  train 
music  students  it  must  be  ready  to  prepare  those 
who  wish  to  take  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  for 
entrance  into  the  University.  It  is  not  fair 
to  our  typists,  tuners,  and  musicians  to  send 
them  out  into  the  world  with  a  general  education 
which  is  narrower  or  in  any  way  inferior  to  that 
of  their  seeing  fellows.  Some  of  the  children 
who  enter  the  Royal  Normal  College  may  not 
have  decided  on  a  career  or  perhaps  openings 
may  occur  in  other  fields.  Surely  a  child  might 
profitably  receive  a  “  modern  school  ”  education 
and  then  train  as  a  masseur  or  take  up  work  as  a 
telephone  operator,  copyist,  or  proof-reader. 
It  may  be  argued  that  for  the  Royal  Normal 
College  to  become  a  modern  school,  too  large 
a  staff  would  be  needed,  but  it  is  my  experience 
that  the  gifted  blind  teacher  is  usually  able  and 
willing  to  teach  a  large  range  of  secondary 
subjects. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  far  we  have  heard 
very  little  of  what  is  proposed  for  the  Colleges 
of  Chorleywood  and  Worcester.  To  my  mind 
the  problem  of  our  time  is  the  problem  of  the 
brightest  blind  child,  particularly  of  the  brightest 
among  the  girls.  Presumably  these  two  schools 
are  to  provide  secondary  education  of  a  definitely 
academic  character  with  a  view  to  entry  into  the 
professions,  but  how  many  distinguished  blind 
women  are  making  their  living  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  ?  We  are  told  that  children  are  to  be 
transferred  to  these  schools  at  an  early  age,  but 
are  not  the  fees  higher  than  at  other  schools  for 
the  blind  ?  In  that  case,  who  is  to  pay  these 
fees  ?  The  local  authority,  no  doubt,  but  are  we 
justified  in  asking  the  local  authority  to  pay 
high  fees  over  a  long  period  when  the  chances  are 
that,  on  completion  of  training,  the  pupils  will 
be  unemployed  or  at  best  given  work  which 
they  could  have  performed  efficiently  without 
having  obtained  such  a  high  degree  of  academic 
distinction  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers? 
There  are  several  remedies  which  we  may  apply  : 
we  may  try  to  enlarge  the  field  of  work  open  to 
the  blind  secondary  school  pupil  and  University 
graduate,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Chorleywood 
makes  highly  commendable  efforts  in  this 
direction ;  but  in  the  probable  post-war 
scramble  for  jobs  we  may  find  that  all  our  efforts 
bear  little  fruit.  We  may  reduce  the  number  of 
/blind  children  taking  the  higher  courses.  This 
will  perhaps  be  the  result  of  reorganisation,  for 
the  existence  of  parallel  courses  in  the  schools 
may  have  led  to  the  desire  to  obtain  academic 
distinctions  for  the  sake  of  their  advertisement 
value  and  to  leave  out  of  account  the  future  of 
the  children  involved.  The  pupils  who  are 


prepared  for  university  entrance  should,  I  think, 
combine  with  high  intellectual  qualities  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  alf-round  efficiency.  There  is  sometimes 
a  lamentable  tendency  to  leave  active  work 
such  as  dancing  and  games  to  the  partially 
blind  children  and  to  encourage  the  clever  child 
who  is  totally  blind  to  concentrate  on  purely 
intellectual  pursuits.  The  results  of  such  a 
division  of  work  may  impress  the  casual 
observer,  but  it  cannot  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  children  and  may  ultimately  harm  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  But  there  is  a  fundamental  reform 
which  would,  I  suggest,  vitally  affect  the  gifted 
blind  child.  We  cannot  expect  those  outside 
the  blind  community  to  help  us  if  we  will  not 
set  our  own  house  in  order.  I  suggest  that  it 
should  be  obligatory  in  all  schools  for  the  blind 
for  25  to  33 J-  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  staff 
(exclusive  of  music  teachers)  to  be  blind,  and 
that  a  special  grant  should  be  given  to  schools 
in  which  50  per  cent,  of  the  staff  is  blind.  Such 
a  scheme  would,  I  think,  improve  the  status  and 
conditions  of  blind  teachers  already  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  lead  to  the  employment  of  many  more. 
At  present  blind  teachers  in  some  schools  are 
afraid  to  make  any  protest,  however  well- 
justified,  for  they  live  in  perpetual  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs  and  they  know  very  well,  as 
indeed  do  the  heads  of  institutions,  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  change  to 
another  job.  In  my  opinion  the  adoption  of 
some  such  regulations  as  these  would  lead  to 
changes  in  the  blind  staff  of  schools,  changes 
which  are  greatly  to  be  desired  ;  at  present 
a  blind  teacher,  once  placed,  usually  spends  the 
whole  of  her  teaching  life  at  one  school,  often 
the  school  at  which  she  was  educated.  This 
must  necessarily  have  a  narrowing  effect  which 
would  be  counteracted  if  blind  teachers  could 
find  work  more  easily.  There  should  also  be  a 
review  of  the  staffs  of  all  institutions  and 
agencies  for  the  blind  showing  clearly  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  and  seeing  workers,  how  they  are 
distributed  over  the  different  departments,  in 
what  capacities  they  are  employed  and  at  what 
salaries.  This  would  furnish  a  guide  in  the 
framing  of  necessary  legislation,  and  would  be  of 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe  to 
blind  welfare  work  ;  it  would  be  invaluable  to 
the  blind  themselves  who  can  do  more  than  any¬ 
one  by  skilful  propaganda  to  help  the  institutions 
which  really  promote  their  welfare.  Headships 
of  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
go  to  the  best  man  or  woman,  irrespective  of 
considerations  of  sight.  At  present  the  blind 
believe  that  they  are  simply  wasting  time  in 
applying  for  such  posts.  When  we  have  set 
our  house  in  order  we  may  with  a  good  conscience 
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turn  to  our  seeing  neighbour  and  ask  for  his 
help  and  confidence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  smallest  schools 
should  be  merged  into  larger  establishments. 
There  is  one  serious  objection  to  this  seemingly 
reasonable  scheme.  A  school  may  be  small  and 
yet  be  satisfying  the  needs  of  a  group  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  not  be  catered  for.  This 
is  the  position  of  many  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  in  country  districts.  Another  school 
which  is  comparatively  large  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  perform  no  such  function.  It  seems  to  * 
me  that  we  should  consider  not  so  much  the 
size  as  the  function  of  the  schools.  For  example, 
one  school  may  provide  for  a  number  of  day- 
scholars.  It  would  be  a  serious  hardship  to 
children  and  parents  if  this  school  were  closed. 

Primary  schools  should  not,  I  think,  be  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  children’s  homes. 
Long  holidays  do  not  compensate  in  the  case 
of  younger  children  for  week-ends  at  home  and 
visits  from  parents  ;  and  conditions  which  are 
willingly  accepted  in  wartime  for  considerations 
of  safety  will  not  be  so  acceptable  in  times  of 
peace.  Older  children,  however,  can  be  taken 
farther  from  their  homes.  Another  factor 
which  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned,  is  the 
question  of  denominational  schools.  There  are, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  two  such  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  I  do  not  know  whether  Scotland 
is  to  be  included  in  this  scheme,  but  in  this 
matter  of  the  denominational  schools  she  will 
certainly  fight  to  retain  the  provisions  of  the 
1918  Act.  The  desire  to  retain  denominational 
schools  is  not  based  on  vested  interests  or 
questions  of  sentiment  and  tradition.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  religious  teaching  is 
fundamental  in  education,  and  on  the  courageous 
recognition  that,  regrettable  as  are  our  religious 
differences,  the  problem  which  they  create  in 
the  schools  cannot  be  solved  either  by  ignoring 
religion  altogether  or  by  seeking  to  inculcate 
a  few  vague  generalities  which  can  “  hurt  no¬ 
body.”  I  am  sure  that  any  effort  to  merge  these 
denominational  schools  into  undenominational 
establishments  will  be  strenuously  resisted. 
The  character  which  such  schools  are  to  retain 


is  a  question  which  will  require  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration.  Permission  might  be  granted  for 
these  schools  to  develop  on  the  multi-phase 
pattern  if  they  themselves  so  desired  and  found 
the  plan  feasible  in  their  circumstances.  The 
denominational  sch’ool  may  fairly  argue  that 
9 — 11  or  even  13  is  too  early  an  age  at  which  to 
transfer  their  children  to  an  undenominational 
and  residential  school.  The  movement  of  these 
schools  to  country  districts,  despite  many  un¬ 
doubted  advantages,  creates  a  further  problem, 
that  of  distance  from  the  various  churches. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  brighter  pupils  in  the 
denominational  school  might,  if  it  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  arranged,  be  given  the  chance  of 
attending  a  school  for  seeing  pupils.  After  the 
completion  of  their  secondary  courses  they  could, 
if  necessary,  be  transferred  to  undenominational 
schools  for  further  vocational  training.  This 
scheme  of  sending  the  brightest  children  to 
ordinary  schools  seems  to  me  to  possess  certain 
advantages,  and  I  understand  that  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  carried  out  in  Glasgow,  has  not  been 
without  success.  It  seems  a  pity  to  exclude 
altogether  the  consideration  of  such  a  scheme, 
for  we  must  face  the  fact  that,  should  the  number 
of  blind  children  continue  to  decline  rapidly, 
it  may  ultimately  prove  the  most  economical 
method  of  educating  the  gifted  blind  child. 

No  change  should  be  rejected  simply  because 
it  is  a  sweeping  change,  and  no  proposal  scorned 
merely  because  it  is  “  unheard-of.”  An  idea 
is  neither  good  nor  bad  simply  in  virtue  of  its 
being  new.  This  is  our  opportunity  for  advanc¬ 
ing  new  ideas,  but  the  proposals  thus  advanced 
must  be  examined  in  all  their  bearings  before 
they  are  finally  accepted.  In  all  that  we  do 
we  must  scrupulously  safeguard  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  individual,  the  rights  of  the 
children  and  their  parents,  the  rights  of  minorities 
such  as  the  mentally  defective  and  physically 
defective  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
highly  gifted  on  the  other,  and  the  right  of 
religious  minorities.  The  reorganisation  of 
schools  for  the  blind  will  prosper  in  so  far  as  we 
remember  and  seek  to  reconcile  these  two 
factors,  the  need  for  radical  reform,  and  the 
liberties  of  individuals  and  minorities. 


OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 
v  John  Henry  Jones,  Hon.  Secretary  for  20 
years  of  the  Walsall,  Wednesbury  and  District 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  who  served  under  the 
Walsall  School  Board  Education  Committee 


for  39  years.  He  worked  devotedly  for  the 
blind,  and  a  number  of  blind  people  attended 
the  funeral. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Maud  Combar,  of  Windsor.  She 
was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Windsor  and  District 
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Branch  of  the  Berkshire  Blind  Society  for  19 
years  and  nothing  gave  her  more  pleasure  than 
to  entertain  the  blind  in  the  grounds  at  her  home. 

Mrs.  S.  Simmons,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Burn¬ 
ley  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  for  the 
past  12  years.  In  a  tribute  to  her,  Mr.  Thornton, 
the  Society’s  Treasurer,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  said  that  the  blind  people  of 
the  district  had  lost  a  true  friend  and  the 
Society  an  admirable  Secretary  who  would  long 
be  remembered. 

The  Rev.  Conrad  Noel,  Vicar  of  Thaxted, 
Essex,  since  1910,  aged  73.  He  was  the  son  of 
Roden  Noel,  the  Victorian  poet,  and  a  cousin 
of  Lord  Gainsborough.  Twice  in  his  life  he 
lost  his  sight,  but  he  regained  it,  and  attributed 
the  recovery  to  prayer  and  fasting — “  a  modern 
advertisement  for  the  ancient  way,”  he  said. 
During  the  final  stages  of  writing  his  book, 
“  Life  of  Jesus,”  he  became  blind  and  two 
famous  oculists  declared  him  incurable,  but  he 
recovered  sight  sufficiently  to  read  the  proofs  of 
his  book.  Later  an  accidental  blow  on  the  eye 
again  produced  total  blindness,  but  again  he 
claimed  a  miracle  of  healing.  A  prominent 
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Socialist,  he  once  hoisted  the  Red  Flag  over 
Thaxted  Church  more  than  20  years  ago,  and 
the  famous  “  Battle  of  the  Flags  ”  between  him 
and  Cambridge  undergraduates  resulted.  For 
five  years  he  was  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Padding¬ 
ton  Green. 

Abraham  Goode,  at  Ilford,  aged  67.  He  was 
a  linotype  operator  on  the  staff  of  the  Stratford 
Express  before  the  last  war,  when  he  lost  his 
sight  and  retired  from  the  printing  trade.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  March,  1917,  and  was  taken  over  by 
the  Greater  London  Fund  in 'March,  1921. 
Being  an  ex-printer  he  was  employed  to  canvass 
the  operatives  of  the  printing  trade  throughout 
the  Greater  London  area  for  aid  to  the  Fund, 
and  this  he  did  most  successfully,  producing 
about  £1,000  each  year.  He  was  co-founder 
of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Blind  Aid 
Committee,  and  was  the  Committee’s  Chairman. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  worker  on  behalf  of  the 
Printers’  Pension  Corporation.  He  was  pen¬ 
sioned  at  the  end  of  August,  1940,  after  more 
than  20  years’  splendid  service  for  the  welfare 
of  London’s  blind. 


(DRREMNCE 


To  the  Editor. 

Co-ordination  ;  and  Placement. 

Sir, — Do  I  detect  a  slight  tone  of  petulance 
in  your  editorial  article  in  the  July  New  Beacon? 
If  so,  there  seems  to  be  little  justification  for  it, 
as  the  fault  is  entirely  that  of  the  National 
Institute  and  this  is  to  some  extent  admitted  in 
your  August  number. 

There  is,  and  there  has  always  been,  a  link 
missing  in  the  chain  of  continuity  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Blind  Welfare  services.  There 
appears  to  be  no  machinery  available  for  the 
co-ordination  of  the  view3  of  the  Regional  Bodies 
and  for  bringing  to  a  focus  before  the  National 
Body  the  considered  opinion,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  Blind  Welfare  activities  of  a  national  scope. 

It  is  true  that  representatives  from  these 
associations  sit  on  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute,  but  they  are  not  charged  with  repre¬ 
sentative  powers  except  in  so  far  as  they  pertain 
to  domestic  concerns  in  regard  to  their  own 
particular  bodies.  It  would  seem  that  either  an 
intermediary  body  is  necessary  or  that  the 
National  Institute  should  set  up  a  committee 
composed  of  direct  representatives  of  the 
Regional  Bodies  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
among  them  and  to  correlate  the  opinions  of  the 
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regions  with  a  view  to  implementation  by  the 
National  Institute. 

May  I,  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution  on 
Placement  and  Employment  passed  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association, 
and  referred  to  in  your  July  editorial,  state  that 
I  have  little  hope  of  the  Government  finding 
either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  set  up  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  asked  for.  I  should  have 
willingly  accepted  an  amendment  asking  the 
National  Institute  to  form  such  a  committee  and 
conduct  the  enquiry  ;  whether  the  Chairman  and 
the  meeting  would  have  agreed,  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  But  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
a  committee  composed  only  of  blind  interests 
would  be  far  from  acceptable.  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  a  body  capable  of  exploring  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  employment  outside  the  so-called 
sheltered  industries.  Among  others,  I  should 
like  to  see  included  heads  of  technical  and  craft 
schools,  representatives  of  the  professions,  trade 
union  officials,  heads  of  schools  and  employing 
agencies  for  the  blind  and,  of  course,  advisers 
from  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Yours,  etc., 

Edward  Evans. 


Published  by 
the  National 
Institute  for 
the  Blind. 
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Editor ia  l  Offices, 
224,  Great  Port - 
/  and  Street, 
London,  W.\. 


MACHINERY-PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

WE  are  glad  to  print  in  this  issue  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Evans  on  the  subjects  of  Co¬ 
ordination  and  Placement  and  Employment.  In  each  case  he  urges  the  setting  up  of 
machinery  in  order  to  secure  the  smooth  and  effective  action,  carried  on  at  maximum 
strength,  which  is  distinctly  necessary. 

Mr.  Evans  delicately  hints  that  “  a  slight  tone  of  petulance  ”  was, audible  in  our  remarks  on 
conferences  and  resolutions  in  the  July  issue  of  this  journal.  He  may  be  right.  None  of  us  who 
are  devoted  to  Blind  Welfare  should  be  content  to  repose  and  purr  over  achievement.  What  we  are 
doing  always  seems  to  be  somewhat  breathlessly  behind  what  we  ought  and  want  to  do,  and  it  is  only 
human  if  we  are  occasionally  even  peevishly  impatient  at  the  apparent  inertia,  especially  when  the 
lack  or  sluggishness  of  development  appears  to  be  due  to  wilful  disregard  of  available  ways  and  means. 
Might  not  some  of  our  difficulties  be  more  quickly  and  easily  solved  if,  instead  of  arranging  more 
conferences  to  make  more  resolutions  to  set  up  more  machinery,  we  made  better  use  of  existing 
machinery  ?  Consider  the  existing  machinery  of  co-ordination  afforded  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  will  of  the  Council  to  co-ordinate  is  limited  only  by 
the  reluctance  of  other  agencies  for  the  blind  to  be  co-ordinated.  We  share  and  have  expressed 
Mr.  Evans’  view  that  there  is  a  gap  to  be  filled  in  the  present  machinery,  but  the  gap  is  due,  we  think, 
not  so  much  to  the  design  of  the  machinery  itself  as  to  faults  in  its  functioning.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  gap  is  filled  by  forming  a  Committee  of  the  Institute’s  Council  or  by  forming  an  inter¬ 
mediary  body  between  the  Council  and  the  Regional  Bodies,  provided  it  is  filled  amicably,  compactly 
and  indissolubly.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  present  discussion  affords  an  opportunity  of 
developing  the  good  will  which  is  required  not  only  for  such  action  but  in  all  branches  of  Blind  Welfare. 

With  regard  to  Placement  and  Employment,  it  is  well  to  remind  our  readers  and  Mr.  Evans 
that  some  good  preliminary  work  has  already  been  done  on  the  lines  suggested  by  him.  In  1932, 
the  National  Institute  established  an  Appointments  Board  and  Placement  Committee,  comprising 
many  eminent  men  in  business  and  commerce,  experts  on  the  blind,  heads  of  schools,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education.  The  history  of  its  activities  is  fully 
related  in  the  Institute’s  Annual  Reports  from  1932  onwards.  In  the  first  years  it  set  on  foot  several 
investigations  and  succeeded  in  placing  blind  people  in  some  industries,  but  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
placement  by  the  depressed  state  of  trade  and  the  vast  number  of  unemployed  at  that  time. 
Investigations,  however,  proceeded,  and  much  useful  information  was  summarised  in  publications 
which  are  still  obtainable.  When  industrial  conditions  began  to  brighten,  the  Institute  took  steps 
to  resume  placement  work,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  prevented  its  continuance. 

A  fair  verdict  on  the  work  of  the  Institute’s  Appointments  Board  and  Placement  Committee 
would  be  that  it  did  more  in  ascertaining  difficulties  than  in  solving  them.  The  difficulties  were  not 
related  so  much  to  the  disabilities  of  the  blind  as  to  economic  and  industrial  factors  governing  the 
various  trades  explored.  At  that  time,  when  the  unfortunately  normal  condition  was  a  supply  of 
labour  much  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  investigators,  after  an  immense  amount  of  research,  were 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  effective  method  of  placement  was  farsighted  preparation  in  the 
shape  of  adequate  and  imaginative  education,  followed  by  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  each  blind 
person  to  secure  a  job.  Under  the  difficult  conditions  referred  to,  employers  might  be  persuaded  to 
accept  a  certain  blind  man  or  woman,  Miss  X  or  Mr.  Y,  but  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  regard 
the  blind  generally  as  a  field  of  prospective  employees.  Each  placement  effected  was  the  individual 
result  of  an  individual  effort.  > 

These  preliminary  investigations  may  not  at  present  be  of  much  practical  use,  as  industrial 
conditions  have  entirely  changed  since  they  were  made  and  are  now  as  normally  abnormal, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  then.  But  at  least  they  serve  to  show  by  their  volume 
alone  that  the  problems  of  placement  and  employment  have  not,  as  some  suppose,  been 
neglected  during  the  past  ten  years.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute’s  Council,  a  member  stated 
that  in  Germany  the  people  blinded  in  the  last  war  were  employed  in  hundreds  of  processes  in 
engineering  factories,  and  inferred  that  this  country  was  very  behindhand  in  following  their  lead. 
But  the  inference  is  incorrect.  The  Institute  did  inquire  very  carefully  into  this  very  question. 
For  example,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg,  a  member  of  the  Placement  Committee,  secured  in  an  engineering 
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factory  at  Brighton  offers  of  work  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  being  done  by  the  blind  in  Germany. 
But  in  those  days  this  work  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  youths  who  received  an  average  wage  of 
about  18/-  a  week,  and  at  that  rate  it  was  estimated  that  a  blind  worker  would  probably  earn  about 
16/6  a  week.  As  it  was  quite  impossible  for  a  blind  adult  to  live  on  this  wage  and  as  the  Local 
Authorities  refused  at  that  time  to  provide  a  subsidy  of  any  value,  the  matter  was  dropped  as 
impracticable.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  individual  care  which  was  given  by  the  Institute's 
Committee  to  any  chance  of  placement  which  arose. 

But  as  we  have  said,  work  of  this  nature  effected  in  the  past  is  not  of  much  use  now,  and  we 
welcome  Mr.  Evans'  persistence  in  enforcing  our  attention  on  present  problems  of  placement  and 
employment.  They  can  only  be  solved  by  co-ordinated  effort,  and  until  they  are  solved  we  must 
continue  to  be  occasionally  “ petulant"  when  action  appears  to  be  clogged  in  a  fog  of  pious  hopes. 

The  Editor. 


HA'PENCE  AT  50 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON-JARMAN 


A  DMITTEDLY  a  sound  proceeding  on 
many  occasions,  there  comes 
a  time  when  to  count  one’s 
/  blessings  may  well  lead  to  solace 

unmixed  with  chagrin  and  to 
m  fresh  endeavour  unbridled  by 

M  complacency. 

-A.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a 

healthy  stocktaking,  perhaps  age  fifty  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  in  not  a  few  cases. 
Certainly,  as  a  milestone  in  life’s  journey,  the 
fiftieth  is  at  least  comparable  in  importance 
with  the  twenty-first  birthday.  And,  of  course, 
in  any  case  where  for  some  peculiar  reason  the 
one  birthday  can  be  specially  linked  with  the 
other,  it  may  be  on  the  later  occasion  a  glance 
back  over  the  intervening  years  will  improve 
the  chance  of  a  satisfactory  count.  At  any  rate, 
where  the  useful  score  of  fifty  is  reached  after  a 
long  experience  of  serious  visual  handicap,  an 
effort  to  recognise  a  few  appreciable  trifles  of 
good  fortune  that  a  sticky  wicket  permits  or  has 
permitted  seems  no  less  natural  than  it  is 
desirable.  f 

In  1913,  and  near  the  day  I  became  twenty- 
one,  I  consulted  an  oculist  in  Montreal. 

After  thoroughly  examining  my  eyes,  the 
doctor  stated  not  only  that  I  was  suffering  from 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  but  also  that  my  sight  was 
already  considerably  impaired.  He  added  that 
he  felt  I  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  what 
probably  lay  before  me,  and  went  on  to  express 
his  view  that  I  had  only  another  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  sight  left.  But  so  that  the 
disorder  should  not  receive  any  avoidable  en¬ 
couragement,  he  bade  me  help  myself  by  doing 
all  things  possible  to  keep  up  my  general  health 
and  strength. 

My  age  being  what  it  was,  I  cannot  pretend 
that  I  received  the  doctor’s  pronouncements 


without  gloom  ;  some  hopes,  I  perceived,  were 
bound  to  be  dashed.  Yet  although,  here  and 
there,  a  friend  has  suggested  that  a  greater 
ignorance  of  my  possible  lot  might  have  served 
me  better,  it  has  never  been  my  feeling  that  the 
kindly  doctor  erred  by  being  so  frank  with  me. 
To-day,  indeed,  I  have  good  reasons  for  being 
grateful  to  him  for  the  course  he  took,  as  per¬ 
haps  I  shall  be  able  to  show. 

From  the  moment  of  the  Montreal  estimate  I 
became  something  of  a  man  in  a  hurry.  Deep 
within  me  a  resolve  became  firmly  rooted  that 
while  sight  lasted  I  would  make  the  best  of  it  by 
seizing  all  reasonable  opportunities  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  world’s  charm  far  or  near.  As 
it  happened  I  had  always  liked  geography. 
Maybe  this  liking  was  connected  with  a  latent 
desire  to  travel,  and  any  such  desire  had  been 
exercised  when  I  proceeded  from  England  to 
Canada  a  year  before  the  estimate.  Thus  I  had 
a  useful  background  for  a  man  who,  if  he  were 
to  see  much,  had  but  a  limited  time  to  gain 
satisfaction. 

In  the  next  fifteen  years  or  so,  the  number 
and  scope  of  my  opportunities  for  travel  were 
not  a  little  gratifying.  It  would  almost  seem 
now  as  if  the  Montreal  estimate  did  something 
more  than  act  like  a  spur  in  the  seizing  of  those 
opportunities  ;  in  any  event  it  could  never  have 
been  a  negligible  factor. 

So  it  is  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  my  stock  of 
pleasant  memories  is  both  large  and  widely 
varied.  Furthermore,  I  know  that  by  my 
travels  much  of  the  geography  I  first  learned 
from  books  has  been  pressed  home  to  my  war¬ 
time  advantage.  For  map-reading  is  now  no 
longer  for  me,  yet  with  the  help  of  a  reply  to  an 
occasional  question,  I  can  sufficiently  follow  in 
my  mind  the  itinerary  of  the  battles  in  the 
present  vast  and  far-flung  conflict. 
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And  I  must  own  to  a  feeling  of  some  cheer¬ 
fulness  when  I  reflect  that  short  of  full  repent¬ 
ance,  legitimate  healthy  and  care-free  delight 
can  never  come  to  German  and  Japanese 
aggressors  respectively,  as  I  believe  it  did  come 
to  me,  for  instance,  in  the  Hague  and  on  the 
island  of  Corregidor. 

But  to  go  back.  Within  four  years  of  the 
Montreal  estimate,  my  sight  was  professionally 
stated  to  be  about  one-sixth  of  normal.  Five 
years  later  on  (i.e.,  by  1922)  I  could  no  longer 
read  ordinary  print  or  type,  and  to  write  clearly 
had  become  difficult.  All  attempts  to  furnish 
me  with  spectacles  had  been  and  still  were 
unavailing.  At  this  stage  it  seemed  at  least 
highly  probable  that  the  estimate  would  be 
borne  out  only  too  well. 

But  at  this  stage,  too,  my  enquiries  in 
London’s  optical  instrument  shops  discovered  for 
me  the  high-powered  achromatic  pocket  magni¬ 
fier  (sometimes,  even  in  this  country,  called  the 
loupe-de-poche) .  This  small  glass  has  a  slip¬ 
over  metal  loop  by  which  it  can  be  easily  held 
when  in  use,  and  fully  and  neatly  covered  when 
not  needed. 

The  first  glass  of  this  kind  purchased  by  me 
was  one  specified  as  “  X6.”  Naturally  enough, 
to  the  frequent  use  of  such  a  strong  glass  my 
eyes  and  the  nerve  centres  at  the  back  of  my 
head  did  not  at  once  take  kindly.  But  time, 
perseverance,  and  some  little  care  about  diet, 
rest,  and  exercise,  demonstrated  that  the  feelings 
of  strain  need  not  be  constant,  and  that  on 
their  recurrence  sober  measures  could  afford 
relief. 

Eventually  my  early  hopes  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  glass  were  exceeded.  True, 
the  glass  gave  but  a  small  field  of  vision,  so 
although  I  was  enabled  to  read  the  printed  word 
again,  I  could  only  do  so  slowly.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  best  conditions  of  light,  I  found 
myself  increasingly  able  to  read  for  quite  long 
spells.  Moreover,  aided  by  the  glass  held  in  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  I  began  once  more  to 
write  legibly,  and,  with  practice,  I  did  so  more 
or  less  at  a  normal  pace. 

In  1926,  and  on  this  occasion  in  London,  I 
paid  a  periodical  visit  to  an  oculist.  My  use  of 
magnifiers  of  the  kind  I  have  indicated  was 
approved,  and  the  doctor  added  his  opinion  that 
any  further  deterioration  of  my  sight  would  be 
much  slower  than  that  which  had  occurred 
before.  Here,  at  once,  was  real  cause  for 
believing  that  I  might  beat  the  Montreal  esti¬ 
mate,  and  an  opinion  which,  in  the  years  that 
have  since  passed,  has  been  well  supported  by 
the  facts. 

As  time  went  by,  it  became  necessary  for  me 


to  obtain  glasses  of  even  higher  magnification. 
Generally  speaking,  with  these  achromatic 
glasses,  an  increase  in  magnification  brings 
about  a  reduction  in  size  ;  and  since  in  order  to 
read  I  must  now  for  the  most  part  use  glasses 
X12  and  higher,  the  process  is  a  rather  laborious 
and  very  slow  one.  More  often,  perhaps,  than 
small  type,  what  foils  me  altogether  is  faint  type. 
Yet  for  the  purposes  of  my  own  handwriting,  a 
glass  X8  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is, 
sufficient.  Inevitably  a  little  pace  has  been 
lost,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  write  for  a 
considerable  spell  whenever  the  light,  preferably 
the  daylight,  favours  me. 

To  go  back  again  for  a  mere  instant.  Well 
before  the  period  of  the  Montreal  estimate,  I 
discovered  that  I  could  see  a  trifle  better  at 
night  with  the  left  side  of  my  left  eye.  In 
darkness  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  usefully  served 
in  this  way,  but  nowadays,  and  under  many 
conditions  of  daylight,  I  often  move  along  the 
street  with  my  head  turned  half  right.  A  rather 
suspicious-looking  character,  I  sometimes  fancy, 
but  oh,  the  bumps  I  save  myself  from  perambu¬ 
lators  and  so  forth  ! 

To  be  sure,  I  am  still  within  the  ranks  of  the 
partially  sighted.  And  yet  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  condition  no  more  advanced  than  this  at 
my  present  age  of  fifty  was  never  in  Montreal 
seriously  imagined  either  by  the  doctor  or 
myself.  In  simple  truth,  and  perhaps  to  some 
minor  extent  by  its  own  peculiar  disciplinary 
influence,  the  estimate  of  twenty-nine  years  ago 
has  been  beaten. 

Yes,  whatever  kicks  for  me  were  inherent  in 
the  general  situation  covered  by  the  estimate, 
I  now  have  some  useful  ha’pence  to  put  against 
them. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hobby,  Manager  of  the  Dundee 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

We  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  M. 

Frankland,  the  blind  Secretary  of  the  Branch 

of  the  National  Institute  at  Cambridge,  has 
been  notified  that  his  son,  Sub-Lieut.  Leonard 
Musgfave  Frankland,  is  among  those  lost  on 
H.M.S.  Manchester.  He  was  23. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mabel  Marklew  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind.  For  the  past  three  years  Mrs. 
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Marklew  has  been  Secretary  of  Home  Teachers 
to  the  Southport  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee, 
1  and  for  nearly  five  years  was  a  Home  Teacher 

at  Burnley,  where  she  spent  her  childhood. 

*  *  * 

The  Home  Teachers,  including  the  late 
Supervisor,  attached  to  the  Cleveland  and  South 
Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind,  have  presented 
a  cheque  to  Miss  Nellie  Nickels  as  an  affec¬ 
tionate  token  of  farewell  after  her  24  years’ 
service  as  clerk  and  cashier  to  the  Institute. 
She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Harry 
Nickels,  who  was  the  first  Manager  of  the 
Institute  and  was  well  beloved  by  all  who 
worked  under  him. 

Last  month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  E.  Fox 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding.  Mr.  Fox, 
who  is  billed,  is  a  Past  President  of  Bristol 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Bristol  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  is  also*  a  member  of  the 


Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  Clydesdale,  63-year  old  blind 
member  of  Newcastle  City  Council,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Labour  Party  to  be  the  next 
Sheriff. 

*  *  * 

New  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  30th  July 
were  as  follows : — 

Group  B. — Representatives  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Bodies.  Alderman  F.  Messer,  J.P., 
M.P.,  a  representative  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  in  place  of  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse, 
resigned. 

Group  D. — Representatives  of  Organisations 
of  Blind  Persons.  Mr.  F.  Eyre,  a  representative 
of  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers, 
in  place  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Coldwell,  resigned. 


THE  BLIND  AND  LETTER- WRITING 

By  W.  H.  JONES. 


FEW  forms  of  literature  can  be  more 
valuable  than  a  well-written  letter,  for 
not  only  does  it  make  interesting  reading, 
but  it  also  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  writer.  When  we  wish  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  life  was  like  in  a  bygone  age,  it 
is  to  the  letters  of  the  period  that  we  turn  for 
information.  What  better  picture  could  one 
have  of  the  days  of  author  and  patron  than 
Dr.  Johnson’s  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  ? 

It  may  be  that  at  present  there  are  no  letter- 
writers  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  ones  of 
the  past,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  art  of  letter-writing  is  dead,  or  even  dying. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  modern  methods 
of  communication  make  the  writing  of  intimate 
letters  unnecessary,  as  it  is  now  much  easier 
than  it  once  was  for  friends  to  meet ;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  modern  methods 
of  communication  promote  intercourse  between 
persons  living  far  apart,  and  thus  enable  new 
friendships  to  be  formed  which  will  bear  fruit 
in  letter-writing.  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  of 
particular  importance  when  the  blind  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Most  of  our  schools  are  residential, 
with  pupils  coming  from  widely  scattered  areas. 
It  may  well  happen  that  friendships  are  formed 
there  between  persons  living  as  much  as  a 
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hundred  miles  apart.  They  naturally  wish  to 
maintain  contact  if  possible  after  leaving  school. 
Before  the  war  some  schools  arranged  reunions 
of  former  pupils,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
will  do  so  after  it,  for  such  gatherings  are  of 
such  benefit  to  all  who  attend  them,  because  they 
enable  old  friendships  to  be  renewed  and  new 
ones  to  be  formed.  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  blind  people  who  cannot  afford  to  travel 
far,  and  for  them  the  school  reunion  is  out  of  the 
question.  Those  who  are  separated  by  long 
distances  have  therefore  only  one  means  of 
keeping  up  their  friendship,  and  that  is  letter¬ 
writing. 

A  good  letter  may  be  described  as  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  paper  between  the  writer  and  his  absent 
friend.  Just  as  ordinary  conversation  has  none 
of  the  formality  of  a  public  speech,  a  good  letter 
is  likewise  free  from  the  restraints  that  are  liable 
to  beset  other  kinds  of  writing.  The  letter- 
writer’s  sole  aim  is  to  delight  his  friend,  so  he 
says  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  natural  style. 

Such  subjects  as  books,  music,  wireless  and 
sport  can  be  discussed  at  great  length  by  blind 
letter-writers.  Also  the  writer  is  almost  sure  to 
have  some  observations  to  make  on  his  friend’s 
last  letter.  Even  if  he  decides  not  to  deal  at 
length  with  any  particular  subject,  but  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  entirely  to  short  news-items,  he  will 
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still  find  a  great  many  things  worth  mentioning. 

Like  so  many  other  things  that  are  done  for 
pleasure,  letter-writing  can  be  a  source  of  profit 
also.  It  is  of  great  value  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  write  an  essay  or  story,  as  it  teaches  him  to 
express  himself  as  clearly  as  he  can,  and  to 
avoid  dullness. 

It  may  be  that  the  war  has  interfered  to 
some  extent  with  letter-writing  among  the 
blind,  but  all  will  be  well  again  when  the 


fighting  is  over.  If  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  blind  community  improves,  it 
may  well  happen  that  friends  who  have  been 
separated  for  years  will  meet  again  ;  and  those 
who  have  never  actually  met,  but  have  become 
acquainted  through  being  readers  of  Progress, 
will  strengthen  their  friendship  by  personal 
contact.  In  both  cases  the  result  will  be  a  great 
increase  in  letter- writing. 


REVIEWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 

Belfast  Welfare  Association. — During  the  year 
1941  special  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
Association  to  building  up  the  work  in  the  three 
counties  of  Antrim,  Down  .and  Armagh,  and  in 
each  of  these  areas  the  Association  acts  as  agent 
of  the  County  Council,  receiving  grants  of  from 
£300  to  £400  in  respect  of  services  rendered.  The 
work  of  the  organiser  extends  over  the  six 
counties,  and  inquiries  from  counties  Tyrone, 
Fermanagh  and  Derry  have  been  dealt  with. 
The  Report  includes  notes  by  the  Home  Teachers 
on  their  work,  and  these  have  a  freshness  and 
sympathy  which  make  them  a  pleasure  to  read. 
“  A  contributory  pension,  fading  out  of  existence 
through  misunderstanding,  was  caught  in  the 
nick  of  time.  ...”  "I  have  made  friends  beds 
and  Bengers  food,  bought  wireless  batteries  and 
canary  seed  ...”  “  One  is  asked  to  do  some 
most  astonishing  things — put  rubber  soles  on  a 
pair  of  shoes,  help  a  blind  violinist  to  rediscover 
the  Strad  varnish.” 

Lindsey  Blind  Society. — The  Report  states 
that  “  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  year  ”  has  been  the  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  collections  under  the  agreement 
made  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ; 
the  amount  received  was  £1,630,  an  increase  of 

£673-  .  .  , 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  of  the  deaf-blind  m  the 

county  it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  a  clinic  to  be 
held  under  direction  of  an  aurist,  when  it  was 
found  that  nine  out  of  the  ten  persons  who  were 
examined  would  benefit  from  hearing-aids.  The 
sum  of  £69  was  spent  on  these  aids,  and  the 
recipients  have  derived  real  benefit.  This  is  a 
form  of  service  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  other 
Societies  for  the  Blind  will  follow  the  example 
set.  An  improvement  in  the  trading  position  of 
the  Society  is  reported,  and  there  has  been  a 
heavy  demand  for  blind-made  brushes  and  also 


for  potato-picking  baskets  and  hampers.  The 
experiment  of  growing  local  willows  is  being 
made  in  order  to  supplement  the  supplies 
purchased  through  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops. 

Empire. 

South  African  Library  for  the  Blind  (1941). — 

Reading  piles  of  Annual  Reports  can  be  a  weary 
task,  but  there  are  always  some  Reports  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  give  those  picturesque 
personal  touches  which  lighten  the  labour.  The 
South  African  Library  is  one  of  these,  and 
“  Readers’  Letters  ”  always  give  a  lively 
picture  of  the  value  of  Braille.  Here  are 
some  extracts.  A  woman  writes  of  The  Four 
Feathers  :  “  I  fell  on  it  like  a  hungry  hunter  ”  ; 
and  a  girl  says  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  :  “I  did 
not  find  a  dull  page  ”  ;  the  daughter  of  a  blind 
woman  speaks  of  the  difference  made  by  Braille 
books  in  her  mother’s  life  as  that  “  between 
night  and  day.”  It  is  satisfactory  that  the 
income  for  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  £80, 
and  the  annual  deficit  has  fallen  from  £91  to  £40. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland.— 
Ever  since  its  inception,  the  National  Council 
has  shown  itself  eager  to  explore  new  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  the  present  Report  gives  an  account 
of  one  of  its  most  recent  experiments  ;  this  has 
been  the  cultivation  of  three  allotments  by  nine 
registered  blind  men,  which  the  Council  arranged 
in  co-operation  with  the  Irish  Allotment 
Holders’  Association. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  is 
able  to  report  that  some  of  its  recommendations 
have  been  adopted,  and  records  that  trachoma 
and  ophthalmia  neonatorum  are  now  com¬ 
pulsorily  notifiable  ;  trachoma  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  causes  of  eye  defects  in  Eire,  and  the 
Committee  has  very  properly  drawn  attention 
to  the  dangers  that  might  be  caused  by  its 
spread  in  the  Irish  Army. 
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The  home  visiting  service  is  able  to  show 
evidence  of  a  useful  year’s  work,  which  has 
included  country  visiting  by  a  home  teacher  in 
areas  not  yet  reached,  a  Conference  of  Home 
Visitors,  and  two  sales  of  handicrafts  in  Dublin, 
which  realised  over  £200,  in  addition  to  other 
sales  in  Cork,  Limerick  and  Clonmel.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  Report  in  which  thanks  are 
tendered  to  those  who  have  helped  the  Council 
during  the  year  is  proof  of  the  width  of  sympathy 
aroused  from  all  sorts  of  organisations,  widely 
differing  in  their  scope. 

Foreign. 

Library  of  Congress.— In  spite  of  a  natural 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  persons  offering  to 
transcribe  Braille,  owing  to  the  demands  of  war¬ 
time,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  titles  presented  to  libraries,  and  in  the  number 
of  pages  transcribed.  During  the  annual  Red 
Cross  Convention  at  Washington,  delegates 


interested  in  Braille  conferred  on  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  their  work.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
"the  hazards  of  shipping”  have  only  slightly 
interrupted  the  safe  receipt  of  books  ordered 
from  the  National  Institute  during  the  year. 
Some  details  of  Talking  Book  records  are  given, 
and  a  rather  remarkable  development  of  this 
service  is  described  ;  it  consists  of  the  heighten- 
ing  of  dramatic  interest  in  the  reading  of  prose 
and  poetry  by  the  use  of  sound  effects.  Vachel 
Lindsay’s  “  General  William  Booth  Enters  Into 
Heaven  ”  was  chanted  to  the  background  of  a 
Salvation  Army  Band,  "  Advancing  America  ” 
(M.  Denison),  which  tells  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  transportation  and  communication  in  the 
States,  was  recorded  partly  with  cast  and  with 
sound  effects,  while  Eric  Blom’s  "  Mozart  ”  was 
recorded  with  pianoforte  illustrations  inter¬ 
polated  in  the  text.  Several  writers  recorded 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  own  books— Edna 
Ferber,  Thomas  Mann  and  Jan  Struther  being 
among  them. 


MOIMMNTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and 
are  applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 
Dances :  5  ^ 

18791  Lane,  B.  How  about  you  ?  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . 06 

18792  Roberts,  L.  Moonlight  Cocktail,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .-  . 06 

18793  Schertzinger,  V.  Tangerine,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  06 

18794  Stevens,  B,  and  Wagner,  L.  The 

Whistler’s  Mother-in-law,  Song  Fox- 
Trot  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  56.  Bomber  Command  Continues.  1  vol.  6d.  net. 
This  Panda  carries  on  the  story  of  the  rising 
offensive  against  Germany,  begun  in  Panda  48, 
Bomber  Command.”  It  tells  the  story  of  raids  on 
Germany  and  occupied  France  between  Tulv,  1941 
and  June,  1942. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4589-4594  30,000  on  the  Hoof,  by  Zane  Grey.  6  vols. 

(Limited  Edition) 

4514  Twelve  Morning  Hymns.  Booklet.  6d. 

4515  Twelve  Evening  Hymns. 

4516  Twelve  Harvest  Hymns. 

4517  Twelve  Mission  Hymns. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Philosophy :  Vols. 

Morley,  John,  Viscount.  On  Compromise  . .  3 

Theology : 

Anson,  Harold.  Truth  about  Spiritualism  . .  i 

Underhill,  Evelyn.  The  Mystery  of  Sacrifice  : 

A  Meditation  on  the  Liturgy  . .  . .  . .  i 

Social  and  Political : 

Causton,  Bernard.  The  Moral  Blitz  :  War 
Propaganda  and  Christianity  . .  . .  2 

Kuhlmann,  Richard  von.  Heritage  of  Yesterday  3 
Levy,  “  Yank.”  Guerrilla  Warfare  . .  . .  2 

Villey,  Pierre.  World  of  the  Blind  (translation)  5 
English  Language  and  Literature : 

Eliot,  T.  S.  The  Family  Reunion  .  .  . .  1 

Spender,  Stephen.  Ruins  and  Visions. 
and 

Rodgers,  W.  R.  Awake,  and  other  poems  .  .  1 

Wilson,  Richard  Albert.  Miraculous  Birth  of 
Language  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

German : 

Kleist,  Heinrich  von.  Prinz  Friedrich  von 
Homburg  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Italian : 

Tassinari,  Giovanna.  Brush  up  your  Italian  . .  2 

Classics : 

Aeschylus.  Agamemnon,  trans.  by  Louis  Mac¬ 
Neice  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  trans.  by  F.  J.  Miller  . .  6 

Biography : 

Eve  Curie.  Curie,  Madame  . .  . .  . .  6 

A.  E.  W.  Mason.  Drake,  Francis,  Life  of  . .  7  ' 

History : 

Adams,  G.  B.  Civilisation  during  the  Middle 
Ages  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 
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Vols. 

Duff,  S.  Grant.  Europe  and  the  Czechs  .  .  3 

Einhard.  Life  of  Charlemagne.  Latin  text  ed. 

by  H.  W.  Garrod  and  R.  B.  Mowat  . .  .  .  2 

Ormonde,  Marquess  of.  Calendar  of  Manu¬ 
scripts  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 5 

Travel : 

Collett,  Anthony.  Changing  Face  of  England . .  3 

Collis,  Maurice*  Siamese  White  .  .  . .  4 

Forbes,  Rosita.  Russian  Road  to  India  .  .  4 

Haddon,  Alfred  C.  Head  Hunters,  Black,  White 
and  Brown  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Miscellaneous : 

R.A.F.  We  speak  from  the  Air  :  Broadcasts  by 
the  R.A.F.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction : 


Vols. 


Allingham,  Margery.  Black  Plumes 
Armstrong,  H.  C.  Hidden 
“  Bartimeus.”  A  Ditty-Box.  Short  Stories  .  . 
Barton,  Reyner.  The  Lie  Triumphant 
Bell,  Josephine.  Bottom  of  the  Well 
Benson,  Theodora.  Best  Stories  of  Theodora 
Benson 

Berners,  Lord.  Far  from  the  Madding  War  .  . 
Birmingham,  G.  A.  Search  for  Susie 
Clarke,  Isabel  C.  Mischief  in  the  Wind 
Cowlin,  Dorothy.  Penny  to  Spend 
Delamain,  Ann.  All  our  dear  Relations 
Fairlie,  G.  Bulldog  Drummond  on  Dartmoor .  . 
Farnol,  J.  Adam  Penfeather 
Gielgud,  Val.  Beyond  Dover.  Three  novels  . . 
Gillespie,  Susan.  Man  He  Was  . . 

Goolden,  Barbara.  Asses  Bridge 
Grey,  Zane.  Man  of  the  Forest 
Grey,  Zane.  Thunder  Mountain 
Gunn,  M.  Neil.  Silver  Darlings 
Hine,  Muriel.  A  Great  Adventure 
Jameson,  Storm.  Cousin  Honore 
Jordan,  Humfrey.  Commander  Shall  .  . 

Lea,  Fanny  Heaslip.  Once  to  every  Man 
Liddell,  Robert.  Kind  Relations 
Lindsay,  D.  T.  Another  Case  for  Inspector 
Jackson 

Lorac,  E.  C.  R.  Death  at  Dyke’s  Corner 
Mackenzie,  Compton.  Red  Tape  Worm 
Mann,  Thomas.  Stories  and  Episodes 
Meynell,  Laurence.  Door  in  the  Wall 
Newman,  Bernard.  Death  to  the  Fifth  Column 
Noyes,  Alfred.  Last  Man 
Oman,  Carola.  Nothing  to  Report 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Mischief-Maker 
Pedler,  Margaret.  Fire  of  Youth 
Prior,  L.  F.  Loveday.  These  Times  of  Travail 
Royde-Smith,  Naomi.  Urchin  Moor 
Ruck,  Berta.  Out  to  marry  Money 
S.M.C.  Spark  in  the  Reeds 
Seton,  Graham.  V.  Plan 
Seymour,  B.  Kean.  Fool  of  Time 
Stewart,  George.  East  of  the  Giants 
Tennant,  Kylie.  The  Battlers 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Quick  Service 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Young  Men  in  Spats.  Short 
Stories 

Wren,  P.  C.  Two  Feet  from  Heaven 
Wren,  P.  C.  Uniform  of  Glory 


3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

4 

2 

3 
6 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

9 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

5 
4 

4 

5 

4 
8 

6 

3 

3 

5 
5 
8 

7 

3 

3 
5 

4 


Miscellaneous : 

All  Gaul  is  divided.  Letters  from  Occupied 
France,  1940  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  1 

♦Blunt,  A.  W.  F.  For  Beginners  in  Prayer  . .  1 


Vols. 

Blyton,  W.  J.  Landfalls  and  Windfalls.  A 
Personal  Record 

Brearley,  H.  Knotted  String  . .  »  . 

Brittain,  Vera.  England’s  Hour  :  1940 
Buchan,  John.  Comments  and  Characters.  Se¬ 
lected  Articles  from  “  Scottish  Review” 

Buster,  Gun.  Return  via  Dunkirk 
Campbell,  Commander  A.  B.  Battle  of  the  Plate 
Chesterton,  Mrs.  The  Chestertons 
Elton,  Lord.  Notebook  in  War-Time  (published 

1940)  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  2 

♦Foster,  John.  Then  and  Now.  The  Historic 
Church  and  the  younger  Churches  .  .  .  .  3. 

♦God  Persists.  Short  survey  of  World  History 
in  the  light  of  Christian  Faith.  By  a  Member 
of  C.S.M.V.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Graves,  Charles.  Trip-Tyque.  France  and 
Spain  1936  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

♦Green,  Rev.  Peter.  Our  Great  Priest.  Thoughts 
on  the  17th  Chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  .  .  2 

Halstead,  Ivor.  Wings  of  Victory.  A  Tribute 
to  the  R.A.F.  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

Housman,  L.  Gracious  Majesty.  Twelve  Playlets  2 
Hurd,  Sir  Archibald.  Battle  of  the  Seas.  The 
Fighting  Merchantmen  . .  . .  .  .  2 

Huxley,  Elspeth.  Atlantic  Ordeal.  The  Story 
of  Mary  Cornish  .  .  . .  . .  . .  1 

♦King,  Bishop  G.  L.  The  Man  and  his  Message. 

A  Memoir  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

♦Kosmala,  Hans  and  Robert  Smith.  The  Jew  in 
the  Christian  World  . .  . .  . .  .  .  2 

Lucas,  E.  V.  Wanderer  in  Holland  . .  .  .  4 

Masefield,  John.  In  the  Mill.  A  Chapter  of 
Autobiography  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  2 

Middleton,  C.  H.  Village  Memories  . .  . .  2 

Murray,  Rosalind.  Good  Pagan’s  Failure  .  .  3 

Myers,  Bessy.  Captured.  France  1940  . .  5 

Newman,  Bernard.  Savoy !  Corsica  !  Tunis  ! 

Mussolini’s  Dream  Lands  . .  '  .  .  .  .  4 

♦Paton,  William.  Church  and  the  New  Order  3 
Powell,  Dilys.  Remember  Greece  .  .  . .  3 

Pritt,  D.  N.  Light  on  Moscow.  Soviet  policy 
analysed,  with  a  new  chapter  on  Finland. 
Published  1940  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

♦Raven,  Charles  E.  Lessons  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  . .  . •  . .  . .  • .  •  •  1 

Robertson,  Ben.  I  saw  England  (1940)  •  •  3 

Sava,  George.  Twice  the  Clock  round  . .  . .  3 

Somervell,  T.  Howard.  Knife  and  Life  in  India  3 
Stern,  G.  B.  Another  Part  of  the  Forest  (Re¬ 
miniscences)  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  6 

Strong,  Patience.  Quiet  Thoughts  with  Quiet 
Corner  with  Silver  Linings  .  .  . .  . .  1 

♦Thompson,  H.  P.  Canadian  Journey  :  1938  . .  2 

Tschiffely,  A.  F.  This  Way  Southward  (Pata¬ 
gonia)  . .  * «  . .  •*  . .  ••  5 

Tuberville,  A.  S.  To  Perish  Never  .  .  . .  1 

Van  der  Heide,  Dirk.  My  Sister  and  I.  Diary 
of  a  Dutch  boy  refugee  (published  1941)  . .  1 

Walmsley,  Leo.  Fishermen  at  War  . .  . .  4 

♦Watts,  C.  C.  Dawn  in  Swaziland  . .  . .  2 

Wavell,  General  Sir  Archibald.  Allenby  :  A 
Study  in  Greatness  . .  .  .  . .  .  •  5 

White,  Antonia.  B.B.C.  at  War  .  .  . .  1 

Juvenile : 

Atkinson,  M.  E.  Crusoe  Island  . .  . .  4 

Duff,  Douglas  V.  Harding’s  Mountain  Treasure  2 
Ensdaile,  S.  K.  Puck  of  Manor  School  . .  3 

“  Golden  Gorse.”  Moorland  Mousie  . .  . .  2 

Havilton,  Jeffrey.  School  versus  Spy  . .  . .  4 

Olliver,  M.  M.,  and  E.  Ducat.  Ponies  of  Bunts  3 

Streatfeild,  Noel.  Children  of  Primrose  Lane  . .  3 
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Williams-Ellis,  Amabel.  H.M.S.  “  Beagle  ”  in 
South  America  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Grade  I :  • 

Arnim,  Countess  von.  Enchanted  April  . .  5 
Doyle,  A.  Conan.  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  5 
Maurois,  Andre.  Ariel.  A  Shelley  Romance  4 
Miller,  Alice  Duer.  White  Cliffs.  A  Poem  . .  1 

French : 

“  Gyp.”  L’Amoureux  de  Line  . .  . .  . .  3 

*  Gifts  presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  no  vacancies  at  present  in  any  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Homes. 

INDIGENT  BLIND  VISITING  SOCIETY. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  Dover  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Four  Vacancies. 

Applications  to  Secretary,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society ,  3,  Vandon  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.PF.i. 


ADVIRIISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

MOLESWORTH  SCRIPT  WRITING  FRAME. 

An  enquirer  wishes  to  know  the  year  in  which  this 
Writing  Frame  was  invented.  Address  E.  J.  P., 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1.  » 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1943.— Those 
anxious  to  qualify  for  the  College  of  Teachers’  Certificate 
are  invited  to  apply  for  details  of  a  Postal  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham 
R.I.  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 
(Enclose  2^d.  stamp.) 


WANTED:  COPIES  OF  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  7351). 


ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 

FRENCH  TUITION. — Interesting  and  enjoyable  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  in  the  French  language  given  by  Monsieur 
P.  E.  Micholet-Cote  (94,  Tyrrwhitt  Road,  St.  John’s, 
London,  S.E. 4).  Offtcier  d’Academie,  formerly  teacher 
in  Day  Schools  and  Evening  Institutes  for  the  L.C.C. 
Two  pupils  awarded  L.C.C.  yearly  travelling  prize  for 
French  and  many  other  successes  obtained.  Courses 
of  twelve  lessons  of  one  hour  or  two  hours  each  for 
one  student  or  parties  of  students. 


FOR  SALE  :  A  number  of  Cylinders,  Harrison’s,  of 
varied  sizes,  both  straight  and  Dulex  type.  Blind 
Institutions  please  note.  Write  “  C,”  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


HOME  TEACHER  required  by  the  South  Beds 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a  town  area. 
Applications,  stating  age,  experience  (if  any),  with 
testimonials  and  any  other  particulars,  should  be  sent 
to  the  South  Beds  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Williamson  Street,  Luton,  Beds. 

# - 

PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  or  SIGHTED  GIRLS  wanted 
as  DOMESTIC  HELPS  at  Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind. 
Apply  in  writing,  enclosing  references,  to  Matron, 
Westlands,  Cold  Bath  Road,  Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  BLIND  require  a  certificated  female  Home 
Teacher.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to 
contribute  to  Superannuation  Fund.  Apply  •imme¬ 
diately,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications  with 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials  to  Hon.  Secretary, 
Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool,  1,  marking  envelope 
“  Home  Teacher.” 

CARMARTHENSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920-1938. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  HOME  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  (from  Women  not  blind) 
for  the  post  of  Home  /teacher,  who  will  be  required  to 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Carmarthenshire 
Blind  Society. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  /150  per  annum  plus  an  allow¬ 
ance  in  respect  of  travelling  expenses,  plus  War  Bonus. 

The  post  is  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Local 
Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  staff  of  the 
County  Council. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience  and  endorsed 
“  Blind,”  must  reach  the  undersigned  by  the  3rd 
October,  1942. 

The  appointment  will  be  made  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

County  Offices,  (Signed)  DANIEL  JOHNS, 

Carmarthen.  Clerk  to  the  County  Council. 

14th  September,  1942. 


ROSSENDALE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISITING  AND 
INSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  of 

the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
sighted  female  Home  Teacher  to  visit  the  blind  persons 
resident  in  Bacup,  Rawtenstall,  and  part  of  Whitworth. 

Tlie  salary  will  be  /130  per  annum  if  uncertificated 
and  £156  per  annum  if  certificated,  rising  by  two  six- 
monthly  increments  of  £25  each  ;  together  with  a  war 
bonus  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  reside  in 
or  near  Bacup. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  where  now 
employed,  and  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher's 
Certificate,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than 
three  recent  testimonials,  must  be  forwarded  so  as  to 
be  received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than  30th 
September,  1942. 

F.  HAWORTH, 

23,  Fern  Street,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bacup,  Lancs. 
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COLLECTING  UP  COUNTRY 

A 

Experiences  of  a  Blind  Collector  for  the  Blind  in  New  Zealand 

By  S.  M.  LYDFORD 

\ 

SINCE  1935  I  have  been  district  collector  for  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  a  few  months  each  year  I  devote  myself  almost  entirely  to  this  work. 

Among  other  innovations,  I  have  got  together  a  team  of  guides  who  give  a  day,  or 
half  a  day,  with  their  cars  to  act  as  guides  to  the  collector.  This  bit  of  service  is  the 
means  of  greatly  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  and  also  adds  immensely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  collector. 

I  remember  one  day  in  particular,  which  almost  equalled  in  interest  my  “  trip  up  country,’’ 
when  I  went  sixty-five  miles  up  into  the  mountains  to  tune  one  piano. 

One  of  my  guides,  Mr.  John  Owen,  picked  me  up  in  his  car  quite  early  one  morning  in  one  of 
our  small  country  towns,  to  take  me  out  for  a  day’s  collecting  round  his  part  of  the  country. 

We  drove  out  to  his  farm,  making  a  few  calls  on  the  way,  and  had  morning  tea  there  before 
starting  on  the.  real  business  of  the  day.  Of  course,  being  in  the  country,  plenty  of  time  was  taken 
over  this,  and  then  just  as  we  were  ready  to  start,  Mrs.  Owen  also  decided  to  come  with  us  to  open 
the  gates.  After  another  delay  of  half  an  hour,  we  really  were  ready  to  start. 

It  was  soon  clear  to  me  that  this  outing  was  also  to  be  made  the  opportunity  for  making  a  round 
of  social  calls,  for  we  stayed  an  hour  at  the  first  house,  while  the  men  talked  stock  and  the  women 
talked  house.  I  began  to  wonder  how  far  we  would  go,  and  how  much  we  would  collect  at  this  rate, 
but  a  cheque  for  five  guineas,  just  before  leaving,  suggested  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  way  of  doing 
-Things  after  all. 

At  our  next  call  I  saw  the  curious  sight  of  a  doormat  of  forget-me-nots,  all  in  full  bloom.  My 
guide  took  me  to  a  side  door,  which,  the  owner  explained,  was  seldom  used.  By  degrees  the  concrete 
floor  had  become  covered  with  leaf-mould,  and  the  seeds,  blown  in  from  the  garden  by  the  wind,  had 
taken  root,  and  here  was  a  doormat  of  the  most  delicate  blue,  far  too  dainty  to  tread  upon. 

This  lady  also  handed  us  a  cheque  and  said:  “I  will  make  this  an  annual  subscription.  Don’t 
trouble  to  call.  Just  drop  me  a  line  when  it  falls  due.” 

At  the  next  house  we  received  a  most  gloomy  reception,  for  the  very  ancient  owner  met  us  at 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  very  quavering  voice  : — 
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“  I  got  your  advice  card,  but  you’ve  come  too 
late.  I’ve  given  away  all  I  can  spare.  But 
here’s  my  wife ;  she  will  show  you  the  garden, 
while  I  see  what  I  can  do.” 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  toddling  out  again 
and  handed  me  one  of  those  measly  little 
slips  of  paper  that  some  people  use  for  cheques. 
“  What  is  the  amount  ?  ”  I  asked,  handing  the 
slip  to  my  guide  to  receipt. 

“  Only  ten,”  he  almost  wailed.  Though  it 
seemed  likely  it  was  only  ten  bob,  I  did  not  like 
to  ask,  “  Ten  what  ?  ”  But  when  we  were 
safely  back  in  the  car,  I  put  the  question  to 
Mr.  Owen.  “Ten  pound,”  he  replied ;  and 
we  went  rejoicing  on  our  way,  certain  that, 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  day  might  bring  forth, 
success  was  assured.  Our  ancient  friend  also 
told  us  not  to  call  again,  as  he  would  make  this 
an  annual  subscription. 

We  now  dropped  down  from  the  high  rolling 
country  we  had  so  far  traversed  into  a  lovely 
secluded  valley,  green  as  Somerset,  and  dotted 
thickly  with  lovely  English  trees.  At  one  of  the 
houses  hidden  in. these  beautiful  surroundings, 
we  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  looking  at  dogs  : 
dogs  of  every  size,  from  huge  St.  Bernards  to 
tiny  West  Highland  terriers,  and  all  prize¬ 
winners.  The  young  wife,  whose  hobby  is  dog¬ 
breeding,  said  half  apologetically,  “  We  must 
have  something  to  occupy  our  time  or  we’d 
go  mad.”  And  really  there  was  something  to 
it,  for  they  are  at  least  thirty  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  and  neighbours  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  there  are  only  the  hills  and  the 
trees  for  company. 

From  now  on  it  was  nothing  but  up  and 
down  great  long  hills,  with  miles  between  calls, 
but  a  guinea  or  two  for  each  stopping,  until  we 
came  at  last  down  a  long  winding  valley  to  the 
sea.  But  just  before  we  got  there  we  called  on 
Snarky  Perseval. 

I  had  rung  Perseval  up  the  previous  year, 
and  his  abrupt  refusal  to  help  convinced  me 
that  his  name  was  well  merited.  For  this 
reason  I  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  a 
call.  But  Owen  said  : — 

“  We  don’t  give  him  the  go-by  ;  not  on  his 
life.  That’s  just  what  he  wants  you  to  do. 
We’re  going  in  here.”  Arid  so  we  went  in. 

Snarky  was  having  a  bath  after  a  spell  at 
the  sheep-dip,  and  so  we  had  to  wait.  When  he 
did  appear,  he  tried  being  aggressive  and  rude, 
but  when  he  found  I  could  both  take  and  give 
back-chat,  he  came  down  to  business.  He  took 
out  his  cheque-book  and  sat  down.  “  Well,” 
he  said,  “  there  are  three  of  us  in  the  house. 
How  about  a  guinea  a-piece  ?  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Perseval,” 
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I  replied,  “  that  I  am  coming  round  every  year 
to  see  you,  as  long  as  I  can  get  a  guide  to  bring 
me,  and  that  this  is  in  no  way  a  special  appeal, 
but  our  routine  collecting.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Lydford.  We’ll  make 
it  three  guineas  a  year,  and  you  needn’t  trouble 
to  come  round  for  it ;  I  will  send  it  on  to  you.” 

I  have  met  many  sheep  farmers  who  seem  to 
have  imbibed  the  nature  of  their  dogs,  and 
will  bark  and  bounce  at  anybody  who  will 
take  it.  It  is  very  annoying  to  any  one  new 
to  the  game  ;  but  there  is  only  one  way  to 
deal  with  either  man  or  dogs — bark  back,  and 
bark  louder. 

Our  next  ten  miles  were  along  the  beach  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  going  was  very 
smooth  on  the  wet  sand,  except  where  an 
occasional  wash  came  across  the  beach,  where, 
if  great  care  were  not  taken,  one  would  get  a 
jolt  enough  to  loosen  one’s  teeth.  Before  us 
was  sweep  after  sweep  of  coastline,  terminating 
in  the  long  point  of  Cape  Turn  Again,  so  named 
by  Captain  Cook  when,  cruising  down  the  coast 
in  search  of  a  safe  anchorage,  he  came  to  this 
headland,  and  finding  no  better  prospect 
beyond  he  decided  to  “  turn  again  ”  northward. 

At  the  end  of  the  beach  we  men  called  at  a 
nice  house  where  a  nice  lady  gave  us  a  donation 
and  invited  us  in  for  a  cup  of  tea.  We  thanked 
her,  but  declined  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  running  hours  late,  and  must  get  on.  And 
didn’t  Mrs.  Owen  go  hostile  when  we  told  her  ! 

“  You  mean  beggars,”  she  said.  “  And  I’m 
dying  for  a  cup  of  tea.” 

“  Well,  you  haven’t  earned  it,”  replied  her 
loving  husband.  “  We  brought  you  along  to 
open  the  gates,  and  you  haven’t  had  to  open 
one,  but  it’s  all  gates  up  the  Clay  road,  and 
you’ll  have  to  work  from  now  on.” 

But  here  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  a  gang  of 
Maori  shearers,  in  two  dilapidated  Fords,  had 
started  up  the  hill  just  before  us,  and  one  of 
their  number  very  politely  held  the  gates  open 
for  us  to  pass  through. 

That  was  a  road,  just  a  clay  track  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  hill,  leading  up,  in  a  succession  of 
hairpin  bends,  to  another  part  of  that  plateau 
from  which  we  had  started.  We  met  two  cars 
coming  down,  but  we  had  the  inside  position. 
Mrs.  Owen  was  very  nervous  at  the  way  the 
cars  seemed  to  tilt  outwards  over  the  edge, 
but  Owen  assured  her  that  they  were  all  right, 
for  they  were  driven  by  Station  boys  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  road. 

A  short  way  up  this  track  we  came  over  a 
“  razor-back.”  We  had  to  make  good  speed  on 
the  steep  up-grade,  and  then  without  any 
warning  we  topped  the  saddle  and  came  down. 
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as  steeply  on  the  other  side.  The  sudden  change 
was  enough  to  make  a  nervous  man  lose  his 
lunch,  but,  perhaps  fortunately,  this  man  had 
missed  his  lunch  already. 

Just  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the 
hill  curved  round  to  form  a  kind  of  giant’s 
armchair,  with  its  seat  looking  down  the  valley 
to  the  unbroken  Pacific  and  to  the  sunrise,  we 
stopped  at  a  cosy  little  farmhouse.  Here  live 
Harry  and  Grace  Tanner,  who  are  great  friends  of 
the  Owens.  Grace  was  just  turning  out  a  sponge 
cake  as  we  approached  the  kitchen  window, 
and  the  smell  thereof  was  like  unto  the  smell 
of  steak  and  onions  to  a  hungry  man  when  his 
day’s  work  is  done. 

“  Well,  fancy  seeing  you  people  out  here 
after  all  these  years,”  bellowed  Grace  through 
the  open  window.  “  Come  inside  and  sit  down. 
Have  you  had  tea  ?  ” 

And  then  Mrs.  Owen  told  her  tale  of  woe 
all  over  again. 

“  Well,”  said  Grace,  “  we’ll  soon  fix  that.” 
And  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  all  sitting 
round  the  kitchen  table  demolishing  that  hot 
cake  with  raspberry  jam.  The  way  that  cake 
disappeared  was  almost  sacrilege. 

When  I  explained  the  object  of  our  visit  to 
Harry  Tanner,  he  sat  down  and  wanted  to 
know  all  about  our  work  in  a  most  friendly 
manner.  Finally  he  said  :  “  Well,  if  you  need 
our  help  so  much,  why  didn’t  you  come 
before  ?  ”  ”1  came  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a 

guide  to  bring  me,  ”  I  told  him.“  Fve  budgeted 
pretty  well  for  this  year,”  he  said,  “  but  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do.”  And  the  cheque  he  handed 
me  was  well  worth  the  distance  we  had  come  to 
collect  it. 

Having  settled  with  me,  the  men  settled 
down  to  talk  politics  and  the  women  disappeared 
on  an  inspection  of  house  and  garden,  and 
time  sped  on,  and  nobody  seemed  to  mind. 

Finally,  the  Owens  decided  to  move  on,  and 
the  Tanners  came  out  to  see  us  off.  And  then 
Jwhat  I  regarded  as  the  crowning  joke  of  the 

■Mi;-. 


I  Princess  Royal  Meets  Blind  Workers. — On 

September  12th,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal 
visited  Goole  and  inspected  work  done  for  the 
|Red  Cross  at  its  Red  Cross  Depot.  Before 
leaving  the  Princess  stopped  to  exchange  a  few 
words  and  to  shake  hands  with  Miss  Minnie 
Atkinson  and  Miss  Cissie  Plowes,  two  blind 
iknitters  who  have  done  much  work  for  the 
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day  occurred,  for  Mrs.  Tanner  turned  and 
shook  me  effusively  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed : 
“  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Lydford,  for  bringing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  along.  They’ve  been 
coming  for  the  past  three  years.  Do  come 
again  and  see  us  next  year.” 

“  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Owen  were  bringing  me  round,”  I  laughed. 
“  But  it  seems  from  to-day’s  experience,  that 
I  must  be  a  sort  of  social  benefactor.” 

After  that  long  stay  we  simply  had  to  cut 
out  the  pace,  and  make  the  remaining  calls  as 
brief  as  civility  would  allow  ;  but  even  so  we 
arrived  home  three  hours  behind  the  time  my 
guide  had  allowed  for. 

When  we  were  resting  that  evening  in  the 
Owen’s  cosy  little  drawing-room  after  our  late 
dinner,  my  guide  remarked  : — 

“  When  I  said  I  would  take  you  round  this 
district  collecting  for  the  Institute,  I  must 
confess  to  feeling  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the 
result,  for  there  are  so  many  calls  in  these  days. 
But  the  response  has  been  so  good,  and  the 
people  are  so  friendly  towards  you,  that  I  will 
give  you  a  whole  day  each  year,  providing  that 
you  let  me  know  in  time.”  And  he  has  kept 
his  word. 

The  following  year  I  let  our  subscribers  know 
we  were  coming,  and  from  what  I  heard  as  we 
went  round  at  almost  every  house  we  visited, 
tea  and  refreshments  were  ready  for  us.  It 
was  physically  impossible  for  us  to  accept  all 
the  hospitality  offered. 

And  as  for  my  guide,  Mr.  Owen  :  I  stay  one 
or  two  nights  at  his  house  each  year  and  am 
put  on  a  great  fuss  *  he  gives  his  guinea  each 
year,  and  is  now  planning  to  devote  two  days 
each  year  to  collecting,  so  that  we  can  make  a 
more  thorough  job  of  it. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Owen  is  my  best  guide,  but  I 
have  a  team  of  eight  friends  equally  keen  to 
make  their  day  out  with  the  collector  a  complete 
success.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
collector  himself  is  keen  on  his  job  ? 
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Red  Cross.  Miss  Atkinson  is  a  machine  knitter 
whilst  Miss  Plowes  has  completed  many  pairs  of 
hand-knitted  gloves.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Goole  also  spoke  with  them. 

Isle  of  Man  Blind  Persons  Act. — The  Blind 
Persons  Act  (Isle  of  Man),  1942,  has  now  received 
the  Royal  Assent,  and  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
legislation,  providing  for  the  general  welfare  of 
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blind  persons  in  the  island,  including  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  maintenance  of  workshops,  homes  and 
hostels,  and  provision  of  medical  assistance. 
Assistance  given  to  the  blind  must  not  be  in  the 
nature  of  poor  relief,  assessment  of  need  must 
take  into  account  not  only  the  needs  of  the  blind 
person  but  also  those  of  his  dependants,  the 
prevention  of  blindness  is  to  form  part  of  the 
services  rendered,  and  the  Health  Insurance  and 
Pensions  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
the  Act  shall  co-operate  with  the  Manx  Blind 
Welfare  Society.  Help  may  be  given  towards 
the  funeral  expenses  of  blind  persqjrs  and  their 
dependants. 

National  Institute  s  Holiday  Home  Damaged 
by  Bomb. — Last  month  the  National  Institute’s 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  on  the  South 
Coast  was  damaged  by  enemy  action.  Two 
residents  lost  their  lives  (see  page  170)  and  the 
Matron  and  four  residents  received  injuries  which 
necessitated  their  removal  to  hospital.  % 

The  bomb  fell  in  the  front  garden  just  outside 
the  Matron’s  sitting-room,  striking  a  bank  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  house  and  damaging  the 
north-east  wing.  The  remainder  of  the  premises 


By  kindness  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Observer. 
The  Bombed  Wing  of  thetNational  Institute’s 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home. 
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did  not  suffer  structural  damage,  although  all 
the  internal  walls  and  ceilings  were  damaged. 

The  Institute’s  Secretary-General  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Homes  Section  arrived  at  the  Home 
on  the  following  .morning  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  future  accommodation 
of  the  residents.  They  found  them  all  very 
happily  settled  in  the  Rest  Centre,  where  they 
had  spent  a  good  night.  Officials  here  said 
that  the  blind  people  had  behaved  splendidly 
throughout.  They  received  every  care  and 
attention  at  the  Rest  Centre,  and  were  provided 
with  a  most  excellent  lunch  before  proceeding 
on  their  journeys.  Two  or  three  returned  to 
their  own  homes,  and  the  remainder  proceeded 
to  Long  Meadow,  Goring,  Wavertree  House, 
Hove,  and  Loxley  Grange,  Bournemouth.  The 
National  Institute  is  very  grateful  to  the  various 
Societies  who  have  offered  help  ;  to  the  Matrons 
of  the  Institute’s  Homes  who  arranged  accom¬ 
modation  at  such  short  notice ;  to  Miss  Blackburn, 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Association  for  the 
Blind,  who  gave  invaluable  help  and  showed 
much  kindness  ;  to  the  officials  of  the  Local 
Borough  Council  ;  to  Dr.  Newton  Price  and  the 
staff  of  the  East  Sussex  Hospital,  and  to  Mr. 
Redworth  and  Mr.  Friston. 

Mayor  of  Oxford  Visits  Evacuated  Blind 
School. — Two  years  ago  the  London  County 
Council’s  School  for  Blind  Boys  at  Linden  Lodge, 
Wandsworth,  was  transferred  to  Shotover  Cleve, 
Oxford.  Last  month  it  was  paid  an  official 
visit  by  the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  Coun.  A.  E. 
Skipper. 

The  Mayor,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Brown  and  Coun.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  was 
received  by  the  Superintendent  and  Matron 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Peppitt),  and  first  visited  the 
handicraft  centre,  where  a  number  of  boys  were 
engaged  on  basket  work  and  carpentry.  *  Next 
followed  a  visit  to  one  of  the  classrooms,  where 
pupils  were  taking  lessons  in  reading,  literature 
and  music,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  com¬ 
position  by  means  of  Braille  and  other 
equipment.  After  tea  they  visited  the  music 
room,  where  the  boys  gave  a  programme  of  sea 
shanties,  songs  and  rounds,  and  one  of  the  boys 
played  on  the  piano  a  gavotte  by  Bach. 

The  Mayor  said  he  had  been  happy  to  visit 
the  school,  and  he  congratulated  the  boys  on 
the  progress  they  were  making  in  all  branches 
of  their  activities. 

“  Although  you  have  been  here  for  two  years,” 
he  said,  “  and  I  apologise  for  not  finding  you 
before,  I  welcome  you  to  Oxford  and  hope  that 
you  are  enjoying  your  stay  in  these  beautiful 
surroundings.” 
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He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  being  looked  after  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peppitt 
and  the  other  members  of  the  staff. 


Birmingham  School  Old  Boy  in  Malta. — 

Former  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  John  Born,  who  came  to  the  school  from 
Malta  some  years  ago,  and  then  returned  home 
to  work  as  a  piano  tuner,  has  so  far  come  safely 
through  the  heavy  bombing  whiclvthe  island  has 
received.  Unfortunately  ^conditions  are  so  bad 
that  he  is  unable  to  work,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  having  a  very  hard  time.  A  fund  is  there¬ 
fore  being  raised  to  help  him.  The  situation 
is  urgent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  will  send  subscriptions 
to  Mr.  E.  Fisher,  8,  Draper’s  Fields,  Coventry, 
without  delay. 

AH  India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Calcutta. — 

Mr.  S.  C.  Roy,  founder  of  the  above  organisation, 
will  be  remembered  by  friends  he  made  when 
studying  matters  relating  to  blind  welfare  in 
England  a  few  years  ago.  The  objects  of 
the  Lighthouse  as  set  forth  in  a  statement 
by  its  President,  Lord  Sinha  of  Raipur, 
include  the  training  of  adults,  provision  of  a 
Braille  printing  press,  the  care  of  the  deaf-blind 
and  the  general  welfare  of  blind  throughout 


“  When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  return  to 
London,”  he  concluded,  “  I  hope  you  will  carry 
many  happy  memories  of  your  stay  in  Oxford.' 


India.  In  July,  1940,  Mr.  Roy  was  instrumental 
in  arranging  a  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
at  Calcutta  University  ;  41  students  took  the 
course  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  arranged  in 
India)  and  25  students  sat  for  examination, 
which  included  the  theory  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  practical  knowledge  of  Braille,  and 
other  subjects  adapted  for  the  blind  student. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  in  North  America.  —  Sir 

Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
is  at  present  in  North  America,  having 
accepted  invitations  from  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  authorities  to  consult  them 
about  the  welfare  and  employment  of  blinded 
Service  men  and  women.  In  Ottawa  Sir  Ian 
and  Lady  Fraser  were  the  guests  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  M.P.,  High  Commissioner, 
and  they  spent  an  evening  with  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King,  the  Prime  Minister.  In  Toronto  and 
Ottawa,  Sir  Ian  attended  conferences  with  the 
Minister  of  War,  the  Minister  of  Pensions  and 
other  officials.  In  a  broadcast,  Sir  Ian  compli¬ 
mented  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  The 
Blind  on  its  magnificent  work  over  the  whole 
Dominion. 
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THE  LITTLE  VISITOR 

(With  apologies  to  Arthur  Askey  and  his 


I’M  a  little  visitor, 

Calling  now  and  then  ; 

Sitting  down  and  standing  up 
And  sitting  down  again. 
Ringing  all  your  door  bells, 
Standing  in  the  rain, 

Asking  how  you’re  feeling, 

And  have  you  got  a  pain  ? 

Filling  lots  of  forms  in 
Knowing  well  that  you 
Have  often  wish  that  I'd 
Buzz  off  to  Timbuctoo  ! 

Just  a  little  visitor 
Cautious  as  can  be, 

With  a  hey  nonny,  nonny, 

And  you  can’t  fool  me  ! 

Ilford,  Wanstead, 

Forest  Gate  and  Barking  ; 
Trudging  round  my  district. 

Got  no  time  for  parking. 

Did  you  ever  see 

Such  a  funnv  little  lass  as  me  ? 


“ Little  Pixie  ”  song.) 

I’m  a  little  visitor 
Calling  now  and  then 
Sitting  down  and  standing  up 
And  sitting  down  again  ! 

Feeling  rather  like 
The  old  woman  in  the  shoe 
I’ve  got  so  many  cases 
I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

All  around  my  district 
How  I  love  to  roam 
Any  body’s  fireside’s 
An  'ome  from  ’ome  ! 

Just  a  little  visitor 
Cheerful  as  can  be 
With  a  hey  nonny,  nonny, 

And  you  can’t  squash  me. 

Hokus,  pokus,  slightly  out  of  fokus 
Getting  near  the  month  end 
Feeling  stoney-broke-us  ! 

Did  vou  ever  see 

Such  a  funny  little  lass  as  me  ! 

C.  M.  F. 
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WARTIME  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 


THE  results  so  far  achieved,  through  the 
campaign  for  mobilising  the  blind  in  the 
national  effort,  are  astonishingly  different 
in  different  areas.  In  some  places,  a 
substantial  number  of  blind  people  are  now 
working  in  remunerative  employment ;  in  other 
areas  where  similar  industrial  conditions  prevail, 
and  where  the  register  shows  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  blind  man-power,  not  one  placement 
has  been  made. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
scheme  is  that  a  number  of  blind  people  who 
were  previously  classified  as  unemployable  are 
now  doing  good  work,  to  their  own  great 
satisfaction  and  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
credit  of  the  blind  community.  It  is  reported 
from  several  areas  that  blind  people  have  found 
jobs  for  themselves,  but  generally  speaking 
placement  has  been  the  result  of  interest  and 
activity  by  the  responsible  local  agency  for  the 
blind.  Undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  scepticism 
still  remains  as  to  the  worthwhileness  of 
employing  blind  labour,  but  results  seem  to 
indicate  that,  once  the  agency  for  the  blind  has 
shown  the  initiative  in  dispelling  this  idea,  the 
officials  of  the  Employment  Exchange  will  be 
active  in  forwarding  the  scheme. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  The 
New  Beacon  to  the  excellent  results  achieved 
by  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  where  83  blind  persons  are  now  employed 
in  sighted  factories  in  addition  to  11  employed 
on  full-time  subcontracting  work  in  the 
Institution.  Another  excellent  achievement  is 
that  of  the  Royal  Leicester  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  area  of  which  there  are  now  26 
blind  persons  working  outside  the  workshop  : 
5  of  these  found  work  on  their  own  initiative  ; 
9  were  previously  classified  as  unemployable  and 
12  were  previously  employed  in  the  workshop. 

The  work  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association,  in  compiling  lists  of  competent 
blind  persons  in  the  region,  and  doing  all  it  can 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  employers  in  the 
North,  shows  how  vital  a  part  the  regional  bodies 
can  play  in  the  total  effort.  Since  August  24th 
alone,  24  blind  people  in  Merseyside  have  been 
placed  in  industry.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  South  Lancashire  there  are  between  100  and 
200  blind  persons  whose  services  might  be 
available  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Placement  Officer  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  already  been  called  on 
to  advise  a  number  of  agencies  on  the  question 
with  which  he  is  particularly  concerned,  namely 
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“  What  processes  in  industry  are  suitable  for 
blind  workers  ?  ”  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  such  advice.  It  is 
now  known  that  many  of  the  industrial  processes 
in  use  to-day  can  be  performed  by  blind  persons, 
with  very  little  special  training  other  than 
general  manual  dexterity.  Below  is  a  list  of 
processes  which  have  been  selected  as  suitable 
for  the  blind,  and  which  are  in  common  use  at 
the  present  time  in  munitions  and  aircraft 
production  factories. 

The  scheme  has  now  gone  beyond  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  the  worthwhileness  of  blind 
labour  in  ordinary  industry  has  been  amply 
proved.  The  old  problem  still  remains  of 
convincing  employers  that  this  is  so,  but  once 
convinced,  they  are  often  themselves  the  best 
advocates  of  blind  labour.  Experience  has  in 
fact  shown  that  some  of  the  processes  of  highly 
specialised  production  are  ideally  suited  for  the 
blind  operative,  and  the  wages  earned  under 
piece-work  rates  seem  to  show  that  in  many  of 
these  jobs  the  ratio  of  economic  efficiency  of  the 
blind  worker  is  at  least  as  high  as  it  would  be  in 
one  of  the  occupations  usually  followed  in 
workshops  for  the  blind.  An  adequate  answer 
can  now  be  given  to  anyone  who  doubts  the 
value  of  employing  the  blind  in  the  war  effort, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
see  that  this  answer  is  firmly  given. 

List  of  Operations  considered  suitable  for  Blind  Workers. 

^Inspection  by  set  gauges. 

*De-burring  (frazing)  and  reaming. 

^Lapping  (hand  or  machine). 

^Testing  and  re-tapping  threads. 

Grinding  on  semi-automatic  machines. 

Polishing. 

Capstan  lathe  operation  (turret  or  simple)  when  not 
working  to  fine  limits. 

^Drilling  and  reaming  and  similar  operations  on  single 
head  verticle  machines,  or  by  portable  power  tools 
(where  fixed  jig  can  be  used). 

Finishing  by  machine. 

^Operation  of  stamping  and  punching  presses. 
*Sub-assembIy,  wood  or  metal. 

Frame  assembly,  wood  or  metal. 

^Sleeving  copper-wdre  with  silk  plaited  tubing. 
^Packing,  wrapping  and  bundling  standardised  articles 
in  standardised  containers. 

^Fairing  wooden  surface  by  hand  or  by  portable  disc 
sander,  including  cleaning  of  scarf  joints. 

^Loading  self-feeding  woodworking  machines. 

Plywood  assembly. 

^Operation  of  soap  presses. 

Riddle  and  sieve  making. 

Wire  cutting,  crimping  and  forming  by  machine. 

Wire  “  fluffing  ”  and  clenching. 

Feeding  asbestos  disintegrator. 

Moulding  asbestos  joint  washers. 

Sanding,  boring  and  shoeing  asbestos  brake  linings. 
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^Cellulose  acetate  injection  moulding. 

Filing,  sanding  and  piercing  bakelite  and  other 
plastic  moulded  articles. 

Rope  hanking,  coiling,  splicing  &nd  binding. 

*Coir  rope  laying. 

Bevelling  and  buffing  motor  and  motor-cycle  inner 
tubes. 


Machine  wrapping  of  cycle  tyres. 

Operating  “  Monoband  ”  machine. 

Hand  coiling  of  springs. 

Operation  of  spring  knotting  machines. 

Wire  seat  making. 

*  These  items  have  already  been  satisfactorily  performed 
by  blind  workers. 


WHEN  I  REMEMBER  .  Ill 

By  BEN  PURSE 

( The  first  and  second  articles  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  issues  of  15 th  April  and  15th  May) 


IN  this  article  the  writer  proposes  to  recall 
something  of  the  historical  background  which 
appreciably  influenced  certain  movements 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  corresponding 
period  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  has 
been  contended  over  and  over  again,  as  we  think 
by  persons  who  are  improperly  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  blind  welfare  services,  that  this 
agency  or  that  was  mainly  responsible  for  all 
the  reforms  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  60  years.  There  was  never  a  greater 
delusion,  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  immediately  disposes  of  such  a  point  of 
view.  Agencies  for  the  blind  were  not  and  are 
not  the  only  organisations  that  have  taken  a 
hand  at  various  intervals  in  this  business  of 
reform  :  for  instance,  we  find  that  early  meetings 
of  the  old  London  School  Board  repeatedly 
discussed  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  frequently  reached  decisions 
that  were  very  radical  in  those  far-off  days. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Hull  Radical  Association 
held  a  number  of  discussions  on  the  care  of  the 
blind  and  finally  resolved  that  the  voluntary 
system  was  a  hopeless  failure  and  necessitated 
the  intervention  of  the  State  in  order  that 
a  more  generous  way  of  life  might  be  made 
available  to  these  handicapped  people.  The 
late  Peter  Miller,  himself  a  blind  man  and  a 
resident  in  the  city  of  Hull,  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  responsible  for  this  finding,  his  great 
protagonist  at  that  time  being  the  late  Dr. 
Rockliffe,  who  in  those  days  could  hardly  be 
described  as  anything  but  a  diehard.  .  He  was 
a  great  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  whom  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  his  views  underwent  a  very 
substantial  modification  in  later  years,  for  we 
find  him  in  the  year  1905  warmly  supporting 
the  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  International 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
that  year. 

In  "1883  discussions  took  place  at  the  Reform 
Club,  Manchester,  on  the  education  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind,  and  much  the  same 


conclusions  were  reached  as  those  expressed 
at  the  gatherings  o{.  the  Hull  Radical  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1893,  about  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Education 
Act  (England  and  Wales),  that  the  movement 
favouring  intervention  of  the  State  began  to 
gain  momentum.  In  that  year  a  few  blind 
persons  in  London  and  Manchester  assembled 
and  prepared  what  was  euphemistically  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  Blind  Persons’  Charter.  In  a 
pamphlet  which  was  published  subsequently, 
occasion  was  taken  to  deplore  the  fact  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  known  blind  population 
was  either  resident  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
or  otherwise  dependent  upon  the  scanty  pro¬ 
vision  that  was  available  in  the  form  of  outdoor 
relief.  It  was  urged  that  the  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  were  of  no  practical 
value,  and  that  the  officials  received  all  the 
available  charity.  Workshops  were  described 
as  “  sweating  dens — existing  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  labour  of  the  blind.”  Economic  earnings, 
it  was  said,  only  yielded  a  few  paltry  shillings 
weekly  to  each  blind  worker,  and  neither  Trade 
Union  nor  other  approved  rates  of  payment 
were  guaranteed.  It  was  a  sorry  story  related 
in  unconcealed  terms  of  bitterness,  and  those 
'of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
sordid  record  have  little  to  say  in  support  of 
the  official  attitude,  which  appeared  to  be  one 
of  stolid  indifference. 

To-day  every  right-minded  citizen  looks  with 
horror  upon  anything  which  savours  of  com¬ 
placency,  but  in  the  days  of  which  we  write 
this  attitude  was  appalling.  The  officials 
seemed  to  care  little  about  the  interests  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  responsible.  Intrigue  and 
petty  meannesses  of  every  description  were 
rife  among  the  officials,  each  executive  officer 
being  concerned  solely  with  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  authority,  and  that  oftentimes  conflicted 
with  a  more  general  policy  that  would  have 
been  designed  to  make  for  betterment.  We  must 
not  judge  too  harshly  :  the  officials,  generally 
speaking,  were  of  poor  calibre  ;  some  had  been 
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recruited  from  the  staffs  of  gaols  and  work- 
houses,  and  the  capacity  they  brought  to  their 
new  sphere  of  employment  was  largely  coloured 
by  previous  experiences.  There  were,  however, 
notable  exceptions,  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
some  of  the  outstanding  personalities  that  a 
very  different  attitude  ultimately  prevailed. 

In  1894  the  National  League  of  the  Blind 
came  into  being,  but  for  the  next  few  years 
little  was  accomplished.  The  members  of  the 
organisation  were  desperately  poor  and  without 
influence,  though  they  were  tremendously 
earnest  and  sincere  in  every  enterprise  they 
endeavoured  to  launch.  In  1898  the  first 
national  conference  was  convened  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
seek  registration  under  the  Trades  Union  Acts 
in  order  to  provide  some  kind  of  public  guarantee 
of  the  bona  fides  of  the  society.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organisation  was  small  and  continued 
to  be  so  for  many  years.  Blind  persons  have 
never  been  particularly  conspicuous  in  their 
allegiance  to  agencies  where  contributions  have 
to  be  paid  in  order  that  membership  might  be 
maintained,  and  the  Ethiopian  has  not  changed 
his  skin  even  now,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots. 

The  very  existence  of  charitable  institutions 
has  so  often  militated  against  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence,  so  that  at  all  times  the  burden 
has  had  to  be  borne  on  behalf  of  the  community 
by  a  few  stalwarts  who  throughout  the  years 
have  been  striving  to  attain  economic  in¬ 
dependence. 

From  1898  to  1920  this  struggle  was  often 
bitter  and  tense,  but  during  that  same  period 
the  official  attitude  underwent  considerable 
modification.  The  last  act  of  undiluted  hostility 
towards  the  claims  of  the  blind  community 
was  witnessed  in  1902,  when  the  so-called 
International  Conference  stubbornly  refused  to 
admit  to  this  gathering  the  accredited  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  organised  blind.  Such  an 
attitude  was  a  grave  tactical  error  and  brought 
the  conference  immediately  into  ill-repute.  The 
daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  country  even  in 
those  days  was  much  incensed,  and  scores  of 
outspoken  articles  were  published  in  unreserved 
condemnation  of  such  an  attitude.  A  number 
of  institution  officials  also  vigorously  protested, 
and  it  was  soon  clear  that  such  conduct  would 
not  be  repeated.  One  or  two  distinguished 
workers  on  behalf  of  the  blind  were  foremost  in 
their  disapproval.  Mr.  Colin  MacDonald  who 
was  then  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the 
Dundee  Institution,  and  the  late  Henry  Stainsby, 
then  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  organisation,  deserve  to  be  honour¬ 
ably  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
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In  1905  yet  another  of  these  International 
Conferences  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  but  the 
same  mistake  was -not  made  as  in  1902,  and  in 
fact  this  conference,  with  practical  unanimity, 
carried  a  resolution  advocating  the  provision 
of  greater  corporate  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  blind.  It  was  a  rather  mild  and 
somewhat  innocuous  resolution,  but  in  those 
days  we  were  glad  to  receive  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  rich  man’s  table,  believing  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  were  more  favourable 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  that  the 
future  rested  in  some  degree  with  those  of  us 
who  hitherto  had  been  but  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  not  strictly  accurate,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  that  this  conference  recognised  the 
necessity  for  the  intervention  of  the  State  ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  that 
point  of  view,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
principle  had  been  made  a  test  issue,  whether 
the  conference  would  not  have  found  itself 
sharply  divided.  What  really  happened  was 
that  employment  and  cognate  problems  were 
regarded  as  being  questions  for  which  a  national 
solution  would  have  to  be  provided,  and  an 
employment  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  problem  and  to  stimulate  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  in  the  matter  of  providing 
contracts  to  be  executed  by  workshops  for  the 
blind.  The  result  of  the  work  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  '  committee  greatly  encouraged  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  State  intervention,  and  in  1908  an 
attempt  was  made  to  draft  a  Parliamentary  Bill 
which  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  meeting  the  requirements  of  blind 
employees  and  of  the  sightless  community 
generally.  The  attempt,  though  a  praiseworthy 
one,  failed,  as  did  other  efforts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  subsequentlv 
brought  into  conference  on  the  subject,  and  a 
compromise  Bill  was  agreed  upon  in  the  autumn 
of  1913.  This  Bill  never  reached  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  subse¬ 
quently  it  was  decided  by  the  parties  concerned 
to  press  for  the  appointment  of  an  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee,  which  the  Government 
decided  to  set  up  in  1914,  on  the  motion  of  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel, 
now  Viscount  Samuel. 

The  findings  of  this  Committee  are  known  to 
present-day  students  of  blind  welfare  services. 
They  are  important  and  comprehensive,  and 
indeed  cbnstitute  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  all  subsequent  legislative  enactments  are 
based. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  REFRESHER  COURSE 


IN  our  August  issue  we  gave  a  note  of  the  very  successful  Refresher  Course  for  Home  Teachers 
organised  by  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  held  at  the  Birmin°hair 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  from  July  27th  to  August  1st.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association 
has  since  sent  a  detailed  report  on  the  course  to  all  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Agencies 
and  this  report  should  stimulate  the  interest  (and  perhaps  the  envy)  of  those  authorities  who 
did  not  send  their  home  teachers  on  this  occasion,  and  prove  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those 
who  did  so.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  course  of  its  kind  to  be  held,  but  it  was  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive  ever  attempted  in  the  southern  region,  and  the  fifty  home  teachers  who 
were  present  were  unanimous  in  their  verdict  that,  to  use  the  time-honoured  phrase  of  provincial 
newspapers,  a  good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all.  To  hold  the  course  at  all  in  wartime  was  a  venture  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association,  but  it  was  one  that  results  have  amply  justified 


Handicrafts  were  practised,  lectures  given  on  almost  all  aspects  of  blind  welfare,  aural  aide, 
demonstrated,  a  talk  given  on  the  maintenance  of  wireless  sets,  a  handicraft  competition  organised  * 
and  there  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  that  new  child  of  broadcasting— the  Brains  Trust,  complete 
with  Question  Master,  Residents  and  Visitors.  But  best  of  all,  round  the  tea  cups,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  in  the  common  room,  and  down  in  the  air  raid  shelter,  home  teachers  met  and  exchanged  idea- 
and  benefited^  by  that  unburdening  of  their  problems  to  one  another— a  luxury  in  which  they 
can  so  rarely  indulge.  Surely  that  bad  man  ”  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  indirectly  he  has 
probably  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of  home  teaching  in  the  southern  counties  * 


“For  the  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear  ”  ; 

and  many  useful  hints  were  exchanged  in  the  small  hours  in  the  air  raid  shelter. 


The  home  teacher  has  as  a  rule  little  communal  life,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
her  work  specially  difficult.  Almost  all  other  social  workers  can  meet  and  discuss  their  problems  * 
but  the  home  teacher,  if  she  is  the  sole  person  employed  in  this  capacity  in  an  area,  may  go  for  months 
or  even  years  without  meeting  a  fellow-worker,  while  even  those  home  teachers  who  are  members  of 
a  fairly  large  staff  only  see  their  colleagues  or  have  leisure  to  confer  with  them  at  fairly  infrequent 
intervals.  It  is  this  which  made  the  course  at  Birmingham  of  the  highest  value  apart  altogether 
from  its  primary  function  of  increasing  the  technical  skill  and  professional  knowledge  of  those  present 

Suggestions  were  invited  from  those  who  took  part  whereby  the  next  course  to*  be  held  shall 
be  even  more  useful,  and  among  those  offered  were  the  following :  That  exhibitors  of "  a 
craft  in  the  competition  shall  also  demonstrate  it  ;  that  there  shall  be  a  lecture  on  the  care  of  the 

mentally  defective ,  and  that  more  time  shall  be  devoted  to  a  demonstration  on  wireless  set 
maintenance. 


At  least  one  onlooker  at  the  articles  entered  in  the  handicraft  competition  felt  regretful  that 
comparatively  few  home  teachers  of  those  employed  throughout  the  country  would  benefit  by  the 
new  ideas  set  out.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  new  and  saleable  articles  within  the  limited 
capacity  of  those  who  are  pastime  workers.  At  the  same  time,  practically  every  home  teacher  has 
at  some  time  or  another,  a  really  bright  idea,  and  the  pooling  of  such  ideas  would  be  of  real  value. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  in  every  large  centre  of  blind  welfare — say,  in  London,  Manchester* 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds  and  Bradford — a  show-case  to  which  the  home  teacher  who  had  developed 
some  already  existing  pastime  handicraft  or  evolved  some  new  one,  might  be  invited  to  send  annotated 
specimens,  for  the  help  of  those  fellow-workers  of  hers  whom  she  may  never  meet  ? 

While  the  refresher  course  was  in  progress,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Birmingham  Institution 
was  destroyed  by  enemy  action  (mercifully  without  loss  of  life),  and  the  fact  that  the  disaster  was 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  smooth  and  pleasant  running  of  the  course  says  much  for  the  admirable 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  the  visitors. 

The  Editor, 
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Blind  Author’s  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater. 

“  A  Modern  De  Quincey,”  by  Captain  H.  R. 
Robinson,  (published  by  Messrs.  Harrap  &  Co., 
8/6  net)  is  a  strange  book.  The  main  part  of 
it  is  set  in  a  remote  alien  world,  so  foreign  and 
so  distasteful  that  the  feelings  of  depression 
which  it  arouses  in  the  reader  make  an  un¬ 
biased  judgment  difficult.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
lonely  and  often  tortured  life,  with  none  of  the 
homely  pleasures  of  domesticity  and  few  records 
of  friendship  or  affection  save  that  of  a  little 
Burmese  boy.  The  book  ends  at  a  point  when, 
out  of  the  depths  of  tragedy,  its  writer  turns 
his  back  on  the  past,  and  with  courage  and 
resolution  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration 
and  praise,  begins  a  new  life,  his  head  “  bloody 
but  unbowed.”  We  wonder  why,  after  the 
passing  of  nearly  two  decades  he  chose  to  live 
again  in  memory  through  the  two  years  of 
physical  and  mental  misery  which  are  indicated 
by  the  title,  “  A  Modern  De  Quincey.” 

Captain  Robinson  served  as  a  subaltern  in 
the  Indian  Army  during  the  last  war,  and  in 
1915  first  came  to  know  Burma  and  learned  to 
love  “  the  pleasant  lazy  life  ”  in  Mandalay, 
with  its  round  of  not  too  exacting  duties,  polo, 
boating  and  the  Club.  After  a  period  of  active 
service  in  Mesopotamia  he  returned,  but  left 
again  in  1918.  In  1921  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Burma  Military  Police,  and  at  Konglu  on 
the  North-East  Frontier  lived  a  responsible  life, 
travelling  hundreds  of  miles  across  mountains, 
through  jungle  and  over  swift-flowing  rivers, « 
dispensing  justice  in  lonely  villages  and  in  the 
little  room  of  his  bungalow  which  served  as 
his  court-house.  It  was  an  isolated  life,  for  he 
never  saw  another  white  man  and  rarely  spoke 
English,  but  he  was  happy  in  his  work  and  on 
good  terms  with  the  people  he  served.  In  the 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  Burmese  on 
his  early  retirement  a  few  years  later  they 
praised  his  sympathy,  easy  accessibility  and 
never-failing  courtesy. 

At  first  he  intended  on  giving  up  his  work 
to  return  to  England,  but  Mandalay  laid  its 
charm  upon  him  once  again,  and  he  decided 
that  after  a  short  holiday  at  home  he  would 
come  back  to  Burma.  However,  even  before 
he  left  Mandalay  for  that  holiday,  the  curiosity 
which  from  childhood  had  led  him  eagerly  to 
savour  any  new  experience,  proved  his  ultimate 
undoing.  The  light  and  shade  of  the  Eastern 
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city  at  night,  with  its  dark  and  mysterious  by¬ 
ways  leading  off  the  main  streets,  fired  his 
imagination.  “  I  yearned  to  steep  myself  in  it 
all,  and  find  out  what  was  going  on  up  those 
dark  alleys  and  what  thoughts  were  passing 
behind  those  brown  faces.”  He  paid  a  visit  to 
an  opium  den,  and,  rather  idly,  just  in  order  to 
see  what  it  was  like,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
smoke.  His  first  experience  was  disillusioning, 
and  he  returned  home  “  thrilled,  but  a  little 
disappointed.”  One  might  have  expected  that, 
curiosity  satisfied,  he  would  have  been  content, 
but  his  fatal  longing  to  know  what  the  opium 
addict  got  out  of  his1  craving,  led  him  on  to 
further  experiments,  and  he  returned  night 
after  night,  until  at  last  he  realised  that  he  was 
on  a  slippery  slope.  Unless  he  dealt  firmly 
with  himself,  he  too  would  become  an  addict 
and  suffer  that  awful  distress  of  mind  and  body 
which  abstinence  from  the  drug  entails. 

The  step  he  took  was  a  strange  one.  And 
here  again  that  curiosity  and  passion  to  ad¬ 
venture  along  new  paths  which  seems  all  through 
his  life  to  have  been  so  marked  a  feature  came 
into  play.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith,  but  it  had  never  meant  much 
to  him,  and  from  his  earliest  days  in  Burma 
the  serene  faces  of  the  Buddhist  monks  had 
appealed.  He  listened  to  an  old  priest  in  a 
near-by  Buddhist  monastery,  as  he  intoned  his 
morning  prayer  : — 

“  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha, 

I  take  refuge  in  his  Law, 

I  take  refuge  in  his  Order.” 

“  Refuge  ?  ”  Yes,  that  was  he  wanted — a  way 
of  escape.  The  Christian  thinks  wistfully  of 
the  “Rock  that  is  higher  than  I  ”  ;  and  in 
much  the  same  way,  the  writer  tufned  to 
Buddhism.  He  was  courteously  received  by 
the  Superior  of  the  monastery,  and  after  a 
surprisingly  short  period  of  instruction  invested 
with  the  yellow  robes  of  the  Order,  a  string  of 
beads,  and  black  begging  bowl.  He  explained 
to  a  venerable  old  monk  the  cause  of  his  seeking 
sanctuary,  and  his  confession  was  received  with 
sympathy  and  understanding.  By  day  all 
went  well,  and  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  brethren, 
went  out  with  extended  begging  bowl,  to  ask 
food  from  the  faithful,  but  as  the  evenings  drew 
on,  the  craving  for  the  drug  became  more  and 
more  unbearable,  and  before  many  weeks  had 
passed  it  took  such  a  hold  upon  him  that  he 
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returned  to  the  old  life.  “  It  is  the  strongest 
and  most  insidious  drug  of  all.  Body  and 
soul  it  will  claim  you  and  hold  you — until 
death  itself  comes  to  you  as  a  merciful  release.” 

From  this  point  onwards,  “  A  Modern  De 
Quincey  ”  becomes  painful  reading,  only 
lightened  by  the  story  of  the  little  ten-year-old 
boy,  Ba  Set,  who  gave  to  the  lonely  unhappy 
man  the  uncritical  love  of  a  child.  Once  he 
tried  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  drug 
by  a  return  to  England,  and  perhaps  might 
have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  treated  by  an  inexperienced  ship’s 
•doctor  who  did  not  understand  how  gradually 
to  loosen  the  bonds  that  held  him.  He  went 
back  to  the  old  life  again  on  his  return  from 
England  to  Burma,  and  to  that  craving  for  the 
•drug  to  which  everything  else  must  be  sacrificed. 
Before  many  months  had  passed  he  was  penniless 
and  even  heavily  in  debt.  Finally  there  came 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  attempting  to  abscond  and  evade  his 
creditors,  and  with  this,  he  felt  that  the  end 
Fad  come.  He  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that 
he  must  go  upstairs  to  dress,  locked  himself 
in  his  room,  and,  taking  out  his  revolver, 
raised  it  to  his  forehead  and  fired.  Though 


the  shot  did  not  kill,  it  blinded  him  ;  and  in  the 
shock  of  the  blinding  the  craving  for  opium 
appears  to  have  been  dispelled.  It  was  a  cruel 
price  to  pay,  but  Captain  Robinson  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  it  was  worth  it.  Returning 
to  England,  he  began  life  afresh,  with  one 
cherished  memory  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
the  years  that  the  locust  had  eaten  ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  little  Ba  Set  had  never  lost  faith  in 
him.  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  book  he  tells 
how  he  decided  to  enter  the  Massage  School 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
to-day  he  is  a  fully  qualified .  masseur  with  a 
practice  of  several  years’  standing.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  only  the  informed  reader  of  “  A 
Modern  De  Quincey  ”  can  know  that  sequel  to 
a  tragic  story  which  is  not  revealed  in  the  book 
itself.  Perhaps  words  in  the  preface  explain  the 
writer’s  silence — "  I  do  not  hold  myself  answer* 
able  to  anyone  but  myself.  If  my  life  has  been 
a  failure,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  full 
responsibility.  .  .  .  What  I  have  done  I  have 
done,  and  the  censure  or  praise  of  the  world  is 
of  little  moment  to  me.”  Self-pity  may  be 
despicable,  but  surely  the  man  who  has  overcome 
may,  without  false  pride,  tell  of  his  conquest 
as  well  as  of  his  fall  ? 


EVACUEES  HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

By  ESCORT 


IT  was  my  first  experience  of  conducting 
schoolchildren  home  for  the  holidays.  There 
were  two  deaf,  one  blind  and  two  partially- 
sighted.  They  set  out  at  8  a.m.  and  were 
in  my  charge  till  5  p.m.,  but  5  o’clock  only 
brought  us  to  our  county  town  and  to  the 
joyful  reunion  of  children  with  parents.  For 
the  youngsters  there  were  still  further  journeys 
to  their  home  villages. 

My  standby  was  a  nice  deaf  lad  of  nearly  16. 
The  other  deaf  boy  was  a  rampagious  young 
scaramouch  of  10,  full  of  energy  and  forever 
hanging  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  getting 
smuts  in  his  eyes.  The  elder  lad  looked  so 
normal  that  I  would  continually  appeal  to  him 
for  help,  and  he  would  throw  up  his  hands  in 
expressive  pantomime  to  warn  me  he  hadn’t 
heard  a  word.  Another  lad,  also  aged  15, 
was  of  the  growth  of  a  boy  of  11  and  a  plain, 
peaky  little  fellow  at  that.  He  carried  a  huge 
comb  down  his  sock  and  kept  on  getting  up  on 
the  seat  to  smooth  his  hair  and  inspect  his 
face. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  children  behaved 
wonderfully  well  and  fell  in  readily  with  all 


my  plans.  The  cross-England  journey,  however, 
was  not  without  adventure.  We  reached  one 
London  terminus  20  minutes  late  with  a  bare 
half-hour  to  make  a  long  cross-London  trek. 
Could  we  do  it  ?  Well,  the  big  deaf  lad  mounted 
guard  over  the  party  on  the  platform  whilst  I 
foraged  three  rows  deep  for  a  taxi  and  got  one. 
All  six  of  us  clambered  pell  mell  in  with  six 
suitcases  piled  on  top  of  us  and  off  we  sped. 

I  pointed  out  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Nelson  Column  and  St.  Paul’s  and  the  devasta¬ 
tions  to  the  children  en  route,  but  my  mind  was 
on  my  watch  every  time  the  traffic  signals  were 
against  us.  At  the  approach  to  the  station  we 
were  held  up  by  the  unloading  of  the  taxis  in 
front.  Half-way  down  the  approach  out  we 
all  bundled,  baggage  and  all,  amid  execrations 
from  the  taxis  behind. 

We  all  tore  to  platform  3  with  a  minute  or 
two  only  in  hand,  but  platform  3  was  wrong 
for  our  train,  which  was  going  from  platform  5 
— far  away  over  the  bridge.  Up  we  all  toiled 
with  undersized  15  in  a  perspiration,  his  case 
swinging  wildly  away  from  his  body  as  he 
staggered  up. 
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At  the  ticket  barrier  I  was  held  up.  “  Porter, 
take  these  children,”  I  said,  “and  get  them 
into  the  train  somewhere,  somehow.”  Mean¬ 
while  I  had  cardboard  and  paper  tickets  to 
negotiate,  halves  and  wholes,  privilege  and 
otherwise.  When  the  job  was  done,  there 
was  no  -sign  anywhere  of  children  or  porter. 

Rather  excitedly  I  raced  up  the  15  or  more 
carriages  thinking  to  myself  :  “  What  if  I  get 
into  the  train  and  the  children  are  left  behind 
or  vice  versa  ?  ”  Suddenly  the  porter  found  me. 
“  They’re  all  in  the  guard’s  van,”  he  shouted. 
“  jump  in  quick  ” — which  I  did. 

There  I  found  the  io-year-old  deaf  perched 
on  a  shelf  well  out  of  mischief  and  two  others 
were  sprawling  on  a  pile  of  sacks,  but  in  the 
meUe  of  other  passengers  they  were  all  there 
and  their  cases. 

“Now,  children,”  I  said,  “I’m  very  sorry 
there’s  been  no  time  for  tea  (they  had  brought 
sandwiches  with  them),  but  remember  your 
mothers  are  waiting  for  you  at  the  other  end. 
Be  good  and  stay  put  and  I’ll  go  search  for 
our  reserved  seats  ” — which  I  accordingly  did. 
Stumbling  over  soldiers’  kitbags  and  civilian 
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suitcases  and  brushing  past  children  and  babies 
in  arms,  I  finally  reached  a  compartment  with 
a  white  label  on  the  window.  Every  seat  was 
occupied  and  so  was  all  the  rack.  “  Excuse 
me,  but  could  you  please  read,”  I  asked,  “  what 
is  on  the  white  label  ?  ”  A  clergyman  looked 
and  replied  :  “  Reserved  for  blind  and  deaf 

schoolchildren,”  to  my  huge  relief.  I  then 
explained  why  we  had  not  been  able  to  claim 
the  seats  earlier  and  with  that  the  whole 
carriage — clergyman,  ladies  and  servicemen — - 
turned  obligingly  out.  I  went  away  and 
presently  returned  with  the  straggling  crocodile 
brought"  in  triumph  from  the  guard’s  van. 
And  so  we  settled  down  in  comfort  for  the 
second  rail  lap. 

At  our  destination  I  caught  sight  of  a  bevy 
of  five  or  six  women  on  jthe  platform  and 
thought  :  “  How  sensible  of  the  parents  to  get 
together  like  that.”  But  when  we  got  out  the 
whole  group  made  a  dash  for  my  little  lad  with 
the  big  comb  !  The  other  children,  however, 
were  all  in  turn  handed  over  to  welcoming 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters.  A  glorious 
month’s  holiday  after  two  years’  schooling  in 
:  an  evacuation  area  had  finally  begun. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Blind  American  Girl  Masters  a  Delicate 
Technical  Job. — Miss  Mary  Murphy,  a  21-year 
old  girl,  blind  since  the  age  of  14,  is  doing  special 
work  in  an  American  war  factory.  Expensive 
metal  gauges  used  to  check  mica  spacers  in 
aeroplane  engines  wore  out  and  could  not  be 
replaced,  and  Miss  Murphy’s  services  were 
enlisted  for  the  job.  She  was  told  she  had  to 
reject  any  mica  strips  that  were  too  thin  or  too 
thick,  and  had  to  gauge  them  to  thousandths  of 
an  inch.  She  was  also  warned  that  she  had  to 
be  100  per  cent,  accurate  otherwise  pilots  might 
lose  their  lives.  Within  two  hours  she  had 
mastered  the  technique,  and  her  fingers,  in¬ 
credibly  sensitive  through  reading  Braille,  were 
rejecting  strips  not  up  to  standard. 

In  six  months  she  has  never  made  a  mistake, 
neither  have  the  four  other  blind  workers — 
engaged  later  to  help  her. 

Good  Egg! — An  East  Riding  blind  farmer’s 
quota  to  the  egg  pool  last  year  was  85,000, 
exclusive  of  duck  eggs.  He  has  750  fowls,  ducks 
and  pigs. 

Blind  Student’s  Advanced  Typewriting 
Diploma. — Mr.  Gordon  Chew,  of  Preston,  has 
gained  the  Advanced  Typewriting  Diploma  of 


the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London.  Mr.  Chew 
has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Phonographic  Society  (Typewriting 
Section) — the  object  of  this  section  of  the  Society 
being  to  promote  the  art  and  profession  of  type¬ 
writing.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  in  January  last,  he  obtained  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  in 
the  Offices  of  the  County  Accountant  for 
Lancashire,  which  he  still  holds. 

Worcester  College  Harvesters. — In  view  of  the 
urgency  of  gathering  the  harvest,  some  20 
members  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  met 
together  in  June  and  determined  to  see  whether 
they  could  not  co-operate  with  the  local  War 
Agricultural  Organization  Committee’s  schemes 
to  enable  schoolboys  to  take  a  hand  in  this  job. 

A  local  farmer  was  found  who,  being  normally 
a  cattle  farmer,  but  having  had  100  acres  of 
corn  thrust  upon  him,  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
know  how  he  would  harvest  it  with  only  his 
four  men  to  call  upon. 

“  Neither  he  nor  we,”  writes  one  of  the 
harvesters,  “  were  very  sure  what  work  would 
be  available  nor  how  much  of  it  we  could  tackle 
nor  when  the  harvest  would  be  ripe.  But  he 
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’very  gallantly  took  the  risk,  and  early  in  July 
hazarded  August  8th  as  a  probable  starting  date. 
After  eliminating  some  of  the  youngest  appli¬ 
cants,  a  party  of  17  was  mustered,  of  whom 
five  masters  and  two  boys  signed  on  for  one  week, 
and  one  master  and  nine  boys  signed  on  for  two. 

"  We  housed  ourselves  in  our  four  Scout  tents, 
with  the  College  marque  as  mess  tent,  and  did 
our  cooking  (on  an  open  wood  fire,  in  preference 
to  the  oil  cooker  loaned  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture).  The  weather  was  not  too  kind,  and 
no  field  work  was  possible  on  four  or  five  days  of 
the  fortnight,  though  our  host  was  able  to  give 
us  a  little  fruit  picking,  and  some  extremely 
hard  ground  in  which  to  dig  3-feet  holes  for  the 
poles  of  a  fence  to  shut  off  yet  another  30  acres 
for  next  year’s  ploughing.  None  the  less,  a 
good  deal  of  harvesting  was  accomplished. 
The  Dims,  though  unable  to  wield  a  pitch-fork 
(or  “  pike  ”  as  we  learned  to  call  it),  proved  in 
several  cases  exceptionally  skilful  as  “  stickers,” 
or  builders  of  the  sheaves  into  stooks.  In  the 
end,  seven  of  the  party  stayed  on  for  a  third 
week  (and  two  of  them  even  for  a  fourth,  in 
which,  however,  they  were  ill  advised,  asit'rained 


almost  continuously),  and,  in  the  whole  three 
weeks  we  played  a  large  part  in  carrying  and 
stacking  55  acres,  and  in  “  sticking  ”  another 
40  acres,  so  that  our  host  had  all  his  crops  stacked 
by  early  September. 

“  Financially,  the  venture  was  all  that  was 
hoped  :  we  were  paid  wages  at  the  rate  of  6d.  or 
8d.  an  hour,  and  our  employer  was  good  enough 
to  add  some  15  per  cent,  to  that,  giving  us  a 
cheque  for  £37,  which  enabled  us,  after  paying 
for  feeding  and  travelling  of  all  members  of  the 
party,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  roughly  4s.  a  v/eek 
per  head. 

“  But  if  nationally  it  was  worth  while,  and 
financially  not  unprofitable,  socially  and 
physically  it  was  an  enormous  success  :  we  had 
a  first-rate  holiday,  on  agricultural  workers’ 
rations,  and  none  of  us  have  had  a  healthier  or  a 
happier  or  more  useful  holiday,  I  think,  at  least 
for  a  very  long  while.” 

Worcester  College  Successes. — In  the  recent 

Oxford-Cambridge  Joint  Board  Examinations, 
Higher  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Peter 
Edwards,  Hans  Cohn  and  W.  J.  Stafford. 


OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Edmund  S.  Woodley,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
-the  Blind,  who  died  suddenly  on  September  20th, 
following  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  Mr. 
Woodley,  who  was  trained  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  served  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  Navy  in 
the  last  war,  and  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  the  course  of  his  duties.  After 
spending  three  years,  from  1915  to  1918,  at 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  he  went  up  to 
Oxford  with  a  view  to  training  for  Holy  Orders, 
and  took  his  degree  there  in  1922.  He  relin¬ 
quished  the  idea  of  taking  Orders,  and  became 
keenly  interested  in  psycho-therapy,  later 
working  in  collaboration  with  a  leading  London 
specialist,  whom  he  assisted  by  receiving  patients 
in  his  own  home.  He  was  by  this  time  married 
to  Miss  Gladys  Stevens,  and  throughout  all  his 
activities  he  owed  much  to  her  able  and  devoted 
co-operation  ;  her  interests  were  his,  and  they 
worked  together  tirelessly. 

He  never  allowed  his  handicap  of  blindness  to 
interfere  with  an  active  many-sided  life,  and 
specially  devoted  himself  to  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  blind.  He  took  part  in  the 
general  direction  of  his  old  school,  by  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Worcester 


College,  and  showed  special  organising  ability 
in  greatly  strengthening  the  Old  Boys’  Union, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  Secretary.  His 
knowledge  of  individuals  and  his  good  judgment 
led  to  many  former  Worcester  College  boys  being 
suitably  placed  through  his  influence.  While 
he  did  not  question  the  place  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  in  any  scheme  of  blind  welfare,  he  was 
alive  to  the  importance  of  encouraging  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  side  by  side  with 
the  seeing,  and  his  own  complete  freedom  from 
inhibitions  due  to  blindness  made  his  advocacy 
of  such  employment  the  more  convincing. 

As  a  typical  product  of  Worcester  College  he 
was  a  competent  oarsman,  rowing  for  his  school, 
and  also  an  excellent  chess  player.  He  played 
chess  for  his  school,  University,  county  and 
home-town  of  Newbury,  and  regularly  took  part 
in  the  Worcester  Past  and  Present  versus  Oxford 
University  matches.  His  friend,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tylor,  gave  an  annual  simultaneous  chess 
display  at  the  Newbury  Chess  Club  at  his 
invitation.* 

A  member  of  the  National  Institute’s  Council, 
he  served  on  a  number  of  its  Sub-Committees, 
including  those  dealing  with  Education  and 
Research,  Technical  Research,  Homes,  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Finance.  There  are  many  workers 
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at  the  National  Institute  who  will  now  miss  his 
genial  visits,  his  unfailingly  cheerful  greeting 
and  his  sense  of  humour. 

The  education  of  blind  children,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  mentally-retarded  ‘blind  children, 
greatly  interested  him,  and  he  will  be  much 
missed  at  Court  Grange  Special  School,  where,  as 
representative  of  the  Institute’s  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  his  specialised  knowledge  and  experience 
were  of  great  value. 

He  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tylor,  who  had 
known  him  intimately  for  many  years  and  had 
been  best  man  at  his  wedding,  “  a  charming 
and  loyal  friend,  an  efficient,  tactful  and 
inspiring  colleague.  His  geniality,  ready  wit, 
and  care-free  personality  masked  a  surprising 
depth  of  character  and  determination,  while 
his  capacity  for  hard  work  and  detail  were 
reflected  in  the  endless  trouble  he  took  to 
discharge  the  many  responsibilities  which  were 
heaped  upon  him.” 

The  sympathy  of  his  friends  will  be  extended 
to  Mrs.  Woodley  and  to  his  son  Hector,  now 
serving  in  the  Middle  East. 

James  Robertson,  J.P.,  of  Glasgow,  aged  76. 
He  was  at  one  time  Chairman  of  a  committee 
formed  by  the  Carlton  and  Rosebery  Burns 
Clubs  to  raise  funds  to  provide  the  poet’s  works 
in  Braille  and  Moon  for  all  institutions  for  the 
blind  throughout  Great  Britain,  an  object  which 
was  achieved  in  1916. 

T.  V.  Inglis,  of  Edinburgh,  for  over  20  years  a 
missionary  teacher  to  the  blind.  Mr. 'inglis, 
who  was  blind  from  birth,  retired  about  three 
years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Esperanto 
Society  and  attended  the  Society’s  conventions 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Edith  Waite,  aged  65,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Dean,  aged  3 7,  who  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action  on  September  24th,  when  the 
National  Institute’s  Convalescent  and  Holiday 
Home  on  the  South  Coast  was  damaged  by  a 
bomb.  Mrs.  Waite  had  been  in  the  Home  for 
two  years  and  Miss  Dean  had  resided  there 
for  16  years. 

T.  J.  Parry,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Swansea 
and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Welsh 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
He  had  an  attractive  personality  and  displayed 
an  unflagging  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the 
blind. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  C.  Lewis,  M.A.,  F.R.C.O., 

formerly  Chaplain  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  blind,  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College,  and  when  18 
years  of  age  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  2nd  Class  Honours  Degree  in 
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History.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Theological 
College,  Wycliffe  Hall,  where  he  took  the 
Reading  Prize. 

His  first  church  was  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  at 
St.  Leonards,  where  he  was  curate.  On  leaving 
here  he  became  a  Chaplain  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  in  this  capacity  did 
much  valuable  work  in  interesting  the  general 
public  in  the  blind  through  sermons  and  lectures 
at  churches  from  Yorkshire  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  Later,  he  was  Assistant  Priest  at  All 
Saints,  Marlborough  Road,  London,  for  8  years. 


REVI 
RE  pd 


Home. 

St.  Dunstan’s. — Wartime  conditions  have 
brought  a  shrinking  in  the  volume  of  the  report, 
but  the  eight-page  leaflet  which  forms  the  27th 
annual  record  of  the  organisation’s  work  is 
skilfully  set  out.  Three  pages  are  taken  up 
with  the  names  of  officers  and  with  statements 
of  expenditure,  one  with  extracts  from  letters 
“from  the  blinded  of  two  wars,”  and  two  with 
a  short  and  inspiriting  article  entitled,  “  You 
have  conquered  Blindness,”  from  Captain  Sir 
Ian  Fraser  ;  in  it  he  shows  how  the  fear  of 
blindness  and  the  dread  of  dependence  and 
financial  insecurity  are  perhaps  the  worst 
things  that  can  befall  the  newly-blinded,  and 
how  St.  Dunstan’s  combats  these  on  their 
behalf  until  happiness  is  achieved — “  not  the 
artificial  cheerfulness  or  false  joy  which  you 
put  up  at  first  to  make  a  good  show,  but  real 
happiness,  or  perhaps  contentment  is  the 
right  word,  born  of  peace  of  mind.” 

The  two  centre  pages  of  the  report  give  ^x 
excellent  photographs  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  of 
to-day  at  work  and  play  ;  one  is  shown  at  his 
bench  in  an  aircraft  factory,  others  in  a  boot¬ 
repairing  shop,  some  taking  part  in  a  play, 
and  one  leaving  Buckingham  Palace  after 
receiving  the  George  Medal. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.— 
This  Institution,  which  cares  for  over  1,800  blind 
people  and  is  now  approaching  its  centenary,  is 
able  to  report  a  year  full  of  activity,  in  spite  of 
war-time  difficulties.  The  education  of  the 
children  has  progressed  quietly  in  the  three 
country  houses  taken  in  order  to  remove  them 
from  the  danger  area,  and  the  benefit  of  country 
life  has  been  apparent.  There  are  about  360 
technical  trainees  and  over  200  employees  in  the 
workshops.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
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of  the  year’s  work  has  been  the  successful  placing 
of  blind  workers  in  sighted  industry,  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  Birmingham  can  claim  to  have 
done  pioneer  work.  To-day,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  destruction  of  workshop  premises 
by  enemy  action,  the  fact  that  blind  men  and  wo¬ 
men  have  already  proved  their  worth  in  ordinary 
factories  should  make  the  dislocation  caused  by 
the  bombing  of  the  workshop  less  disastrous  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Empire. 

Cape  Town  Civilian  Blind  Society. — The  Report 
gives  an  account  of  the  opening  of  new  work¬ 
shops  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smuts  in  April,  1941,  and 
shows  how  steadily  the  employment  of  blind 
workers  has  grown  in  the  years  between  1929 
and  1941  ;  whereas  in  1929  there  were  eight 
workers  and  the  total  amount  of  sales  was  £30, 
to-day  there  are  86  workers  and  the  goods  sold 
are  valued  at  over  £6,500 ;  in  addition  there  are 
12  home  workers  engaged  on  handicrafts.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Report  deals 
with  the  welfare  side  of  the  Society’s  work,  and 
there  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  Lighthouse  Club, 
where  the  blind  meet  for  social  intercourse  and 
where  the  blind  themselves  take  part  in  plays 
written  by  one  of  their  number  who  is  paralysed 
as  well  as  sightless.  The  Society  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Prescott-Smith,  formerly  organ¬ 
ising  secretary  of  the  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind,  as  its  general  manager 
and  secretary,  and  a  tribute  is  paid  to  his 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  understanding. 

Rhodesian  Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind.— 

The  Report  records  that  the  school  for  blind 
native  children  has  been  removed  from  Chibi  to 
Capota,  and  is  now  “  safely  and  happily  housed  ” 
there.  It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  pleasure 
which  the  Talking  Book  Library  is  giving  the 
blind  of  Rhodesia,  though  necessarily  the  war 
has  hindered  the  transport  of  records.  Preven¬ 
tive  and  relief  work  which  has  taken  the  form  of 
provision  of  glasses,  arrangements  for  operation, 
etc.,  has  benefited  nearly  140  persons  during 
the  year,  in  addition  to  those  previously  treated, 
who  have  continued  to  be  supervised  by  the 
Society. 

Transvaal  Society  for  the  Non-European 

Blind. — Although  it  is  brief,  few  Reports  are 
more  interesting  than  this  one,  which  tells  of 
pioneer  work  for  the  native  blind  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  It  covers  prevention,  the  employment  of 
over  40  blind  men  and  women  in  a  recently 
completed  workshop,  hostel  accommodation,  and 
home  teaching,  the  home  teacher  being  a  totally 


blind  native,  who  travels  long  distances  “  over 
appalling  roads."  The  Report  includes  an 
extract  from  a  letter  describing  the  National 
Institute's  Homes  of  Recovery  for  war-blinded 
civilians,  and  a  message  of  encouragement  from 
the  Society  to  those  in  Britain  called  upon 
to  face  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war. 

Foreign. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York. — Two  photographs,  one  of  most 
engaging  babies  on  the  cover  and  another  of  a 
family  of  three  generations  which  forms  the 
frontispiece,  bring  home  to  the  reader  of  the 
Report  what  perfect  eyesight  means,  even  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  alone.  Among  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  year  that  are  recorded  have  been 
a  campaign  to  prevent  blindness  from  glaucoma 
in  co-operation  with  a  number  of  hospitals  in 
New  York,  a  summer  course  in  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  for  nurses  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  no  fewer  than  750  broadcasts,  descriptive  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  and  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  blindness.  “  Total  war  effort  needs 
all  eyes,"  is  the  sentence  with  which  the  Report 
opens,  and  the  slogan  under  the  frontispiece  is 
“  All  Eyes — for  Victory.” 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  .Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18852  Connor,  Lisbona  and  Nicholls.  Where 

the  Tree-tops  touch  the  Sky,  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  06 

18853  Knox,  Irwin  and  Whittam.  I  saw  a 

Robin,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  o  6 

18854  Noel,  A.  You  Again,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  o  6 

18855  Schertzinger,  V.  I  re’member  You, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ••  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  57.  Death  in  the  Stocks,  by  Georgette  Heyer.  In 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  mystery  story  written  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  wit,  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  a  man  in  evening  dress  in  the  stocks  on  a 
village  green,  and  taking  place  mostly  in  the  studio 
of  an  artist  and  his  sister,  who  with  their  cousin,  a 
lawyer,  an  uncle  from  overseas,  and  a  police  super¬ 
intendent,  form  a  most  amusing  group  of  “  eccentrics, 
fairly  bubbling  with  smart  dialogue. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4595-4601  Let  the  People  Sing,  by  J.  B.  Priestley. 
7  vols.  (Limited  Edition.) 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording  Committee. 


Action :  Records 

Ambler,  Eric.  Journey  into  Fear  .  .  .  .  io 

du  Maurier,  D.  Frenchman’s  Creek  .  .  10 

Jameson,  Storm.  Cousin  Honore  ..  ..  u 

Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  The  Raven’s  Wing  ..  I7 

Wells,  H.  G.  Kipps  '  .  .  ..  ..  ..  IS 

Non-Fiction : 


Bryant,  Arthur.  English  Saga 
Freeman,  D.,  and  Cooper,  D.  The  Road  to 
Bordeaux 

Various  authors.  I  was  Lucky  to  Escape  .  *. 


Recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind. 

Drama  :  (Casts) 

Anderson,  Maxwell.  Elizabeth  the  Queen  .  . 


BEACON 

Records 

Besier,  Rudolf.  The  Barrets  of  Wimpole  Street  5 
Milne,  A.  A.  The  Perfect  Alibi  .  .  .  .  4 

Non-Fiction : 

Johnson,  Osa,  I  Married  Adventure  .  .  24 

Sedgwick,  H.  D.  Dante  .  10 

Stephens,  James.  The  Crock  of  Gold  .  .  n 

UNWANTED  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES* 

the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  wishes  to 
remind  owners  of  Talking  Books  that  machines  no 
longer  required  should  be  returned  to  the  Institute, 
which  will  pay  the  best  possible  cash  price  for  them. 
Some  owners  no*  longer  requiring  machines  have  given 
them  away  or  sold  them  privately,  but  such  practice 
is  not  fair  to  the  very  long  waiting  list  of  applic^its  to 
whom  the  Institute  allocates  machines  in  proper  order. 
V  ar-time  conditions  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  new  machines,  and  the  Institute  begs  all  users 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  securing  fair  distribution. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  : 


N.I.B.  has  vacancy  for  HANDCRAFT  TEACHER 

at  Home  of  Recovery  for  Civilian  War  Blinded 
Casualties.  Knowledge  of  Braille  and  typing  an  asset. 
Apply  for  Application  Form  to  Secretary-General, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

WANTED  by  a  lady,  blind  and  partially  deaf  : 
Comfortable  quarters  for  the  winter  as  boarder. 
Moderate  terms.  Devon  or  Hampshire  preferred. 
Please  apply  to  W.  P.  Merrick,  Penso,  Shepperton, 
Middlesex. 

MOLESWORTH  SCRIPT  WRITING  FRAME. 

An  enquirer  wishes  to  know  the  year  in  which  this 
Writing  Frame  was  invented.  Address  E.  J.  P., 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1943.— Those 
anxious  to  qualify  for  the  College  of  Teachers’  Certificate 
are  invited  to  apply  for  details  of  a  Postal  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham 
R  I.  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 
{Enclose  2|d.  stamp.) 

ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 

FRENCH  TUITION. — Interesting  and  enjoyable  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  in  the  French  language  given  by  Monsieur 
P.  E.  Michclet-Cote  (94,  Tyrrwhitt  Road,  St.  John’s, 
London,  S.E.4).  Officier  d'Academie,  formerly  teacher 
in  Day  Schools  and  Evening  Institutes  for  the  L.C.C. 
Two  pupils  awarded  L.C.C.  yearly  travelling  prize  for 
French  and  many  other  successes  obtained.  Courses 
of  twelve  lessons  of  one  hour  or  two  hours  each  for 
one  student  or  parties  of  students. 

PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  or  SIGHTED  GIRLS  wanted 
as  DOMESTIC  HELPS  at  Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind. 
Apply  in  -writing,  enclosing  references,  to  Matron 
Westlands,  Cold  Bath  Road,  Harrogate.  ’ 


is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HOME  TEACHER  (female)  required  by  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  (Town  and  County)  Association  for  the 
Blind,  for  Borough  Area.  Salary  according  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Applications,  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by  three 
recent  testimonials,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  Association  for  the  Blind,  21-25,  Gray 
Street,  Northampton. 


Knitting  Department  Supervisor  required,  experienced 
in  round  and  flat  machine,  with  ability-1'  to  design,  cut 
out  and  complete  all  garments,  and  to  be  fully  con¬ 
versant  with  over-locking  machine.  The  Department 
is  comprised  of  11  knitters.  Application,  stating  age, 
experience,  with  testimonials,  other  particulars  and 
salary  required,  should  be  sent  to  Alfred  E.  Ledger, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Warrington  and  Widnes 
Society  for  the  Blind,  4,  Museum  Street,  Warrington. 

WANTED:  COPIES  OP  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  7351). 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Training  Course  for  Prospective  Home  Teachers. 

The  Annual  Training  Course  will  be  held  commencing 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  1943,  and  occupying  a 
period  of  four  weeks.  Approval  of  the  Association 
must  be  obtained  before  admittance  to  the  Course. 
Normally  candidates  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one 
or  more  than  forty  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  the 
1943  Examination  which  they  must  undertake  to  sit, 
but,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  applications  from  persons 
otherwise  suitable  but  over  forty  years  of  age  will  be 
considered.  Subsistence  grants  and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  paid  on  behalf  of  approved  candidates 
residing  within  the  Association’s  area. 

Details  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  17,  Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds,  2. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HANDICRAFTS  TO 

DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS 

A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  P.  LOWE,  Handicrafts  Instructor  at  “  Westlands,”  Harrogate,  at 
a  recent  Home  Teachers  Conference  held  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

FIRST  let  me  say  that  I  am  from  the  Deaf-Blind  Home  at  Harrogate.  This  is  one  of 
the  Residential  Homes  belonging  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
opened  in  1939.  All  the  residents  are  deaf-blind,  and  some  of  them  deaf,  blind  and  dumb. 

Soon  after  the  Home  was  opened  we  found  there  was  a  lack  of  occupation.  Most 
of  the  residents  spent  their  time  in  being  taken  walks,  reading,  or  playing  games,  but 
there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  time  when  they  were  sitting  about  doing  nothing.  We 
very  soon  realised  that  something  must  be  done  if  these  people  were  to  be  kept  happy, 
so  we  started  Occupational  Handicrafts.  In  the  first  instance  we  got  a  pound  or  two 
of  cane  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  Basket-making,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  these 
people  became  so  interested  that  we  could  see  that  herein  lay  something  which  was  going  to  give  them 
a  new  interest  in  life,  and  to-day  they  are  so  keen  on  their  Occupational  Handicrafts  that  they  would 
spend  the  greater  part  of  tj^eir  time  making  things.  There  is  no  compulsion  brought  to  bear  in  any  way, 
but  I  can  safely  say  that  all  but  the  infirm  and  aged  are  now  occupied.  They  are  able  to  do  Basket 
Work,  Hand  Loom  Weaving, Rugs,  Raffia  Work,  Bead  Work,  Machine  Knitting,  Seagrass  Stools,  etc. 

The  training  of  these  deaf-blind  residents  is  vastly  different  from  training  the  blind.  The  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  deaf-blind  is  by  the  Manual  Alphabet  and  by  actual  touch.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  residents  in  the  Home  are  past  middle  age. 

Patience  is  the  very  key  to  their  training.  To  lose  patience  with  a  deaf-blind  person  is  to  lose 
every  means  of  communication  you  have  at  your  disposal.  The  quickest  way  to  get  a  deaf-blind  person 
to  understand  you,  is  to  speak  slowly  on  the  hand  until  he  or  she  realises  what  you  want.  The  moment 
you  get  annoyed  and  start  rushing  you  are  wasting  your  time. 

Every  deaf-blind  person  needs  individual  tuition.  When  I  get  a  pupil,  I  take  him  alone,  tell 
him  exactly  what  I  want  him  to  do  and  when  he  understands,  I  let  him  make  an  attempt.  If  he  fails 
I  guide  his  hands  until  he  gets  the  movements.  If  he  is  slow  at  picking  it  up  I  braille  his  instructions, 
put  it  by  his  side  to  study  and  puzzle  out,  after  which  I  make  another  attempt. 
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Let  me  show  you  how  I  get  a  man  to  learn 
Basket  Work.  I  have  a  number  of  pegs  spaced 
about  one  inch  apart  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  in  a  circular  piece  of  wood.  I  give  the  pupil 
a  piece  of  string  and  tell  him  to  pass  it  between 
these  pegs,  going  in  front  of  one  and  then  behind 
the  other.  When  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
string  I  make  him  take  it  off  and  do  it  over  again. 

I  then  give  him  two  pieces  of  string,  tell  him 
to  put  the  end  of  one  between  any  two  pegs  and 
then  put  the  end  of  the  other  between  the  next 
two  pegs  on  the  right  hand  of  it.  I  then  show 
him  how  to  do  pairing. 

After  that  I  give  him  three  pieces  of  string 
and  tell  him  to  put  (me  end  of  each  in  any  three 
spaces  next  to  each  other.  I  then  tell  him  to 
pass  the  first  string  on  the  left  hand  in  front  of 
two  pegs  on  the  right  hand,  then  behind  one  peg, 
bringing  it  out  in  front.  Then  repeat  this  with 
the  next  left-hand  string.  He  has  now  learned 
upsetting  and  waling.  I  then  make  him  repeat 
the  whole  of  these  movements  with  thin  cane 
which  has  been  substituted  for  the  string. 
I  then  change  the  pegs  to  short  upright  canes 
and  tell  him  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again 
between  the  canes. 

My  next  step  is  to  give  him  the  body  of  a 
waste  paper  basket  on  which  to  try.  In  one 
morning  I  have  got  my  pupil  into  a  position 
where  I  can  do  something  with  him.  He  realises 
that  he  can  do  something  and  wants  to  try  again. 
Slowly  and  surely  I  lead  him  on  to  other  things. 
First  a  straight  body.  Then  a  base,  then  the 
uprights.  Then  simple  borders  and  handles, 
until  he  is  able  to  complete  a  round  shopping 
basket. 

I  standardise  the  size  of  my  baskets  and  keep 
to  this  standard  until  a  pupil  becomes  proficient. 
Then  he  goes  on  more  advanced  work  and  on 
other  designs.  He  knows  he  must  cut  eight 
pieces  of  cane  seven  inches  long  to  make  a 
six  inch  round  base.  Then  32  upright  stays 
24  inches  long.  After  the  base  is  made  he  must 
do  upsetting  for  10  rows,  then  pairing  to  the 
height  of  2\  inches  and  carry  on  with  one  row 
of  waling,  2  inches  of  pairing,  one  row  of  waling 
then  a  further  2-|  inches  of  pairing,  making  a 
basket  7  inches  high.  The  cane  is  cut  2  feet 
long  for  the  handle. 

I  use  a  good  deal  of  coloured  cane  and  always 
use  two  or  more  different  colours  in  each  basket. 
I  buy  natural  white  pulp  cane.  I  do  all 
my  own  dyeing  and  in  this  way  I  am  able  to 
get  a  good  number  of  varieties  of  colours. 

As  the  residents  are  nearly  always  under 
supervision  the  different  coloured  canes  can  be 
handed  to  them  as  required,  but  if  I  leave  a 
man  I  put  the  coloured  canes  in  a  separate 


place  and  tell  him  where  it  is  so  that  he  can  help 
himself,  or  I  braille  a  slip  of  paper  and  attach 
it  to  the  different  colours.  I  always  tell  them 
whabcolours  they  are  using  and  in  this  way  they 
have  a  good  idea  what  colours  to  use.  In  fact, 
they  can  tell  you  what  colours  they  would 
like. 

We  make  oval  and  the  modern  design  of 
.^baskets.  I  make  the  frames  myself  and  after 
giving  them  a  start  I  hand  them  over  for  the 
residents  to  do  the  weaving. 

There  is,  naturally,  always  a  lot  of  finishing 
off  to  be  done.  Some  of  this  I  am  compelled 
to  do  myself,  but  as  a  rule  I  let  a  learner  finish 
a  basket  as  far  as  possible  and  then  hand  the 
finishing  over  to  an  advanced  worker,  thus 
giving  him  more  practice  on  the  difficult  work, 
such  as  borders  and  handles. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  laid  stress  on  Cane 
Work  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  methods. 
You  may  know  better  ways  of  your  own,  but 
so  far  I  have  met  with  a  great  amount  of  success 
and  the  progress  made  has  been  very  gratifying. 

We  do  Hand  Loom  Weaving.  All  the  warps 
have  to  be  set  up  for  them.  Most  of  the  colour 
patterns  are  set  up  in  the  warp  so  that  it  leaves 
only  straight  weaving,  but  where  the  cross 
patterns  have  to  be  put  in  we  either  tell  them 
the  number  of  throws  with  the  various  colours 
or  braille  this  out  for  them  to  follow.  Where 
the  pattern  is  worked  by  using  the  different 
heddles  we  braille  out  the  number  of  each 
handle  which  must  be  dropped  in  rotation  and 
the  colours  of  cotton  or  silk  to  be  used.  After 
this  they  are  able  to  carry  on  for  themselves. 

All  rugs  are  made  on  the  open  canvas  and 
done  by  various  stitches.  We  do  no  pegged 
rugs.  The  designs  are  made  by  using  different 
stitches  and  by  changing  the  colours  of  the  wool. 
All  patterns  are  partly  set  and  then  left  for  them 
to  finish.  They  are  told  how  far  to  go  by  giving 
them  the  number  of  squares.  After  they  have 
mastered  the  art  of  Rug-making,  they  are  able 
to  make  raffia  bags.  To  do  this  we  substitute 
a  finer  mesh  of  canvas  and  give  them  Tafha 
with  which  to  work.  The  next  step  is  to  give 
them  embroidery  canvas  and  they  work  with 
ordinary  coloured  wools  to  make  small  hand  bags. 

Stockings  are  machine  knitted.  Hand  Knitting 
is  done  by  the  infirm  residents.  Raffia  baskets 
are  done  on  cane  as  a  base.  Stool  frames  are 
done  in  seagrass.  Various  handicrafts  are  made 
with  beads. 

You  can  understand  it  is  impossible  to  go 
through  every  process  of  instruction,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  find  it  less  difficult  to 
train  the  deaf-blind  than  one  imagines.  I  think 
there  is  a  future  for  this  kind  of  work  and  one 
comes  across  many  deaf-blind  who  could  be 
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given  more  interest  in  life  if  time  and  patience 
could  be  spent  on  training  them  to  do  something 
to  make  them  useful. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  there  is  always  the 
psychological  side  of  the  deaf-blind  person  to 
be  studied.  There  are  days  when  you  will  find 
you  cannot  get  them  to  do  anything  right.  In 
such  cases  I  take  them  off  their  work  and  then 


HOME 

Placement  of  the  Blind  in  Industries. — In  the 

course  of  a  debate  on  October  22nd  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
persons  injured  in  industry,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
Joint  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  mentioned  that  of  600  blind  persons 
interviewed  200  had  been  placed  in  employment 
other  than  that  previously  regarded  as  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  blind.  Many  blind  persons,  with 
training,  had  been  able,  he  said,  to  take  on 
inspection  jobs  in  engineering  shops  requiring 
delicacy  of  touch,  not  only  with  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  but  with  great  advantage  to  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  working.  There  was 
ample  evidence  that  the  scheme  was  successful 
and  could  be  made  more  successful. 

L.C.C.’s  Increases  in  Rates  of  Assistance 
and  Workshop  Wages. — The  London  County 
Council’s  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  have  gone  into  the  current  rates  of 
domiciliary  assistance  payable  to  necessitous 
blind  persons  in  respect  of  their  own  needs 
and  the  needs  of  their  sighted  dependants  and, 
having  regard  to  the  trend  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions  since  th6  last  adjustment  was  made, 
have  decided  that  the  rates  should  be  increased. 
The  Committee  have  also  decided  that  an  in¬ 
crease  should  be  made  in  the  minimum  wage 
of  approved  blind  workshop  employees. 

Blind  Persons. — The  London  County  Council 
scheme  for  the  domiciliary  assistance  of  neces¬ 
sitous  blind  persons  adopted  on  March  29th, 
1938,  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  amount  up  to  which  the  income  of  a 
blind  person  may  be  augmented  is  now  32s. 
a  week  (29s.  6d.  in  board-lodging  cases).  For 
couples  the  amount  is  54s.  a  week  (both  blind), 
52s.  a  week  (husband  only  blind)  and  51s.  6d. 
a  week  (wife  only  blind).  The  Committee 
propose,  as  a  wartime  measure,  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  each  blind  person. 
The  additional  expenditure  involved  is  estimated 
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start  them  again  in  a  little  while.  They  come 
back  to  it  and  are  able  to  work  well. 

After  spending  many  years  in  the  Blind  World 
I  am  convinced  that  the  secret  of  happiness  with 
these  people  is  occupation  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  have  the  necessary  patience  and  interest  to 
see  to  it  that  their  time  is  so  occupied  that 
they  cannot  be  miserable. 
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at  £11,750  in  the  current  financial  year  and 
£23,500  in  a  full  year. 

Sighted  Dependants. — The  Committee  propose 
an  increase  in  the  standard  of  2s.  6d.  a  week 
for  each  adult  and  6d.  a  week  for  each  child. 
The  additional  expenditure  involved  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  £2,250  in  the  current  financial  year 
and  £4,500  in  a  full  year. 

Blind  Workshop  Employees. — The  present 
remuneration  of  London  blind  workshop  em¬ 
ployees  is  on  the  basis  of  (i)  piece  rates  of  wages 
on  the  standard  or  agreed  schedules,  plus  (ii) 
augmentation  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  15s.  a 
week,  plus  (iii)  such  further  supplementation 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  the  total  weekly 
income  of  workers,  from  their  employment  in 
the  workshops,  to  a  minimum  of  54s.  and  38s. 
for  men  and  women,  respectively,  who  are 
25  years  of  age  or  upwards  on  completion  of 
the  first  year  of  employment  as  approved 
journeymen  or  journeywomen.  During  the 
first  year  of  employment,  payment  is  on  the 
basis  of  piece  rate  earnings  plus  augmentation 
of  15s.  a  week  only.  Workers  below  the  age  of 
25  years  on  the  completion  of  the  first  year 
of  employment  receive  a  minimum  wage  of 
47s.  a  week  (32s.  a  week  for  women)  during  the 
second  year  (aged  21  to  22  years),  49s.  a  week 
(34s.  a  week  for  women)  during  the  third  year 
(aged  22  to  23  years),  and  51s.  a  week  (36s.  a 
week  for  women)  during  the  fourth  year  (aged 
23  to  24  years) . 

The  Committee  have  suggested  an  increase 
of  5s.  a  week  (i.e.,  to  59s.  a  week)  for  men  and 
of  3s.  6d.  a  week  (i.e.,  to  41s.  6d.  a  week)  for 
women,  with  graduated  increases  in  the  scale 
for  young  workers.  The  additional  expenditure 
involved  is  estimated  at  £850  in  the  current 
financial  year  and  £1,700  in  a  full  year. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — The  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  collaboration  with  the  London 
Eye  Hospitals,  have  decided  to  establish  a 
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Chair  in  Clinical  Ophthalmology  and  Ophthalmic 
Pathology,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  scheme 
of  organised  and  effective  research  into  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

Blind  Man  Run  Over  Exonerates  Guide  Dog. — 
At  the  beginning  of  September  Mr.  Alfred 
Morgan,  a  blind  man  of  Liverpool,  was  involved 
in  a  serious  road  accident,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  his  right  leg.  Otherwise,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  made,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  a 
simply  marvellous  recovery/'  and  with  magni¬ 
ficent  courage  he  is  looking  forward  to  what  he 
calls  “  my  ultimate  goal — an  artificial  leg,  and 
my  dog  back  again.”  This  fidelity  to  his 
guide-dog,  Fly,  who  was  with  him  in  the 
accident,  is  worthy  of  record,  as  it  shows  how 
strong  a  link  of  affection  and  “  considerateness  ” 
there  is  between  many  a  blind  man  and  his 
faithful  four-footed  companion.  “  I  would  like 
to  point  out  most  emphatically,”  says  Mr. 
Morgan,  “  that  the  accident  was  not  due  to 
any  failure  or  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  dog. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents 
which  are  happening  to  sighted  people  every 
day.”  Mr.  Morgan  was  about  to  cross  a  road 
at  a  usual  spot.  “We  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  and  Fly  looked  up  and  down  to 
see  if  it  was  clear  (we  can  feel  this  movement 
quite  plainly  through  the  harness),  and  the 
road  being  apparently  clear,  began  to  cross  it 
at  her  usual  quick  pace.”  But  a  car  descending 
the  hill  under  free  engine  accelerated  to  be  ahead 
of  another  vehicle  approaching  from  a  cross¬ 
road.  “  And  this  is  where  we  blind  people  fail,” 
continues  Mr.  Morgan.  ’  “A  sighted  person 
would  have  seen  the  danger  and  jumped  for 
it,  but  a  blind  person  stops  dead  under  such 
circumstances.  When  I  realised  the  car  was 
so  close,  I  hesitated,  and  in  spite  of  Fly’s 
frantic  efforts  to  drag  me  out  of  danger,  held 
her  back.  When  the  thing  hit  me,  I  let  go  of 
the  harness  and  she  sprang  on  to  the  pavement 
unhurt.”  A  noble  exoneration  of  a  noble  beast! 

Blind  Savings  Secretary. — One  of  the  Group 
Secretaries  in  the  Stepney  Street  Group 
campaign  of  the  National  Savings  Committee 
is  a  blind  lady,  Miss  Simmons,  of  Cannon-street 
Road.  She  has  collected  on  an  average  just 
over  £50  a  month  from  83  members  and  she 
is  running  three  groups. 

Blind  Play  Police  at  Darts. — A  team  of  six 
blind  men  met  a  team  of  six  police  officers 
at  darts  last  month,  in  the  crypt  beneath 
Brixton  Parish  Church.  Though  the  police 
won,  the  blind  men  were  good  losers,  and  in 
an  extra  game  they  were  winners.  The  best 
individual  score  by  the  blind  was  an  86,  100 
being  the  police  top  score. 
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N.I.B.  Showroom. — In  accordance  with  the 
early  closing  regulations  in  London  during  the 
winter  months,  necessitated  by  the  early  black¬ 
out,  the  Showroom  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.i,  will  from  Monday,  November  16th,  be 
closed  at  4  p.m.  every  day,  except  Saturday, 
when  the  closing  time  will  be  as  usual  at  1  p.m. 

The  Deaf-Blind  in  Hospitals. — The  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  is  hoping  to  arrange 
for  Hospitals  in  all  districts  to  have  a  Manual 
Alphabet  Wall  Card,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  a  representative  of  the  League  residing  in 
the  district  who  would  be  willing  to  visit  any 

*  deaf-blind  person  in  the  Hospital.  Those  who 
know  the  Manual  and  are  willing  to  help  in 
this  way  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the 
League’s  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  Johnson,  40, 
Green  Road,  Hall  Green,  Birmingham,  28. 

A  Blind  Centenarian.— Mr.  George  Preston, 
now  living  at  Dunster,  who  is  totally  blind, 
reached  the  age  of  102  last  month.  He  was 
evacuated  from  Wandsworth,  London,  in  1940, 
and  lives  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Mrs 
Padfield,  who  cares  for  him  most  devotedly* 
He  is  very  cheerful  and  alert  mentally,  taking 
a  great  interest  in  the  wireless  and  all  news  of 
the  war.  He  is  not  deaf. 

During  the  summer  he  frequently  went  out, 
and  many  times  sat  in  the  garden.  He  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Somerset  County  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  whose  visitors  are  proud  of 
this  “  grand  old  man.” 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Lt.-Col.  Arthur  Riviers  Saunders,  at  Rugby, 
aged  76.  He  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  blind 
and  made  a  number  of  Braille  transcriptions 
of  books  for  their  use.  His  daughter,  Miss 
B.  M.  Saunders,  is  the  Blind  Welfare  Visitor 
at  Rugby. 

John  Archibald  Godwin,  at  Melplash,  West 
Dorset,  aged  67.  He  was  blinded  in  the  last 
war  in  an  explosion  on  board  ship  in  which  he 
was  serving  as  a  wireless  operator.  An 

*  electrical  engineer  by  profession,  he  continued 
his  work  after  leaving  St.  Dunstan’s  and  began 
by  making  wireless  sets.  His  masterpiece  was 
a  superhetrodyne  set,  the  very  latest  thing  in 
radio  at  that  time.  He  made  seven  sets  in  all 
after  he  became  blind.  He  was  an  excellent 
debater  on  social  and  political  matters,  an 
expert  banjo  player,  and  clever  basket-maker. 
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A  BLIND  MAN’S  TRAVELLING  SHOP 

By  Dr .  LEO  FUCHS 


THERE  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the 
life  and  activities  of  50-year-old  Mr. 
L.  Cole,  of  Sutton,  Surrey.  It  is  just  a 
story  of  a  man  in  the  street  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  become  blind,  but  it  strikingly  proves 
what  self-training,  courage,  will-power  and 
perseverance,  ability  to  concentrate  and  power 
of  observation  can  achieve.  To  know  about 
this  man  and  his  accomplishments  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  all  and  particularly  to  those 
who  only  recently  have  become  blind  and  are 
now  beginning  to  settle  down  to  their  new  life. 
It  may  also  serve  as  an  incentive  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  and  training  of  the 
blind  and  may  enable  them  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  training. 

Mr.  Cole  was  a  pastry  cook  and  29  years  of 
age  when  his  sight  began  to  fail.  By  the  time 
he  was  32  he  had  become  totally  blind  and 
had  to  give  up  his  profession  ;  but  within  a 
few  months  he  started  on  a  new  career.  For 
two  years  he  went  about  in  his  own  district 
selling  a  few  groceries,  walking  nearly  50  miles 
per  week  with  a  bag  full  of  load.  In  order  to 
supplement  his  earnings  he  played  the  violin 
in  a  small  dance  band  in  the  evenings. 

As  the  number  of  his  customers  increased 
and  with  it  the  difficulty  of  carrying  all  the 
goods,  he  had  the  idea  that  a  truck  would  solve 
his  problem.  According  to  his  own  design  an 
oblong  wooden  box  with  an  oval  lid  was  con¬ 
structed,  measuring  2  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  deep  and 
4  ft.  long,  resting  on  four  wheels  with  solid 
rubber  tyres.  It  had  a  handle  like  that  on  a 
pram  fixed  to  the  small  side  at  the  front. 

With  the  help  of  this  truck  he  carried  on  his 
grocery  business.  He  pulled  it  along,  walking 
on  the  path  (by  special  police  permission), 
feeling  his  way  with  his  stick.  It  weighed, 
when  fully  loaded,  from  3  to  4  cwt.  He  pulled 
it  for  more  than  70  miles  every  week  to  serve 
his  customers.  In  this  way  he  built  up  a 
connection  as  grocer  and  sundries  man  and 
sold  everything  usually  obtainable  in  an 
ordinary  grocer's  and  sweet  shop,  with  the 
exception  of  provisions.  He  ran  the  whole 
business  entirely  by  himself. 

After  three  years  of  pulling  the  truck  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  became  too  heavy.  By 
that  time  he  had,  however,  saved  up  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  van  adapted  as 
a  travelling  shop.  For  the  last  17  years  his 
wife  has  driven  the  van  whilst  he,  quite  on  his 
own,  has  kept  it  in  running  order.  He  cannot 


do  any  major  repairs,  but  can  mend  punctures. 

Repairing  punctures  is  a  ticklish  job  as  all 
motorists  know.  But  Mr.  Cole  does  it  all 
except  actually  sticking  the  patch  on  to  the 
tube.  He  jacks  up  the  van,  releases  the  wheel 
nuts,  lifts  off  the  wheel  and  takes  out  the 
inner  tube  from  under  the  cover.  After  in¬ 
flating  it  he  works  it  round  in  front  of  his  face 
and  finds  the  puncture  by  feeling  the  escaping 
air.  After  someone  has  done  the  sticking  of 
the  patch  upon  the  puncture  he  deflates  the 
tube  and  puts  it  back  under  the  cover.  He 
can  do  the  whole  job,  including  the  putting 
back  of  the  wheel  on  to  the  van  and  pumping 
up  the  tyre,  in  about  an  hour  ;  while  he  can 
put  on  a  spare  wheel  within  three  minutes. 

I  have  frequently  watched  Mr.  Cole  serving 
his  customers  both  at  his  house  and  on  his 
round.  He  is  quicker  and  more  competent 
than  many  shopkeepers  and  assistants  in  his 
line.  For  weighing  he  chiefly  depends  on  his 
hearing.  His  scales  have  a  good  drop  and  he 
listens  for  that  drop.  He  is  so  quick  at  it  that 
only  recently  he  weighed  300  two-ounce  packets 
of  sweets  in  only  about  three  hours.  There 
was  no  one  else  in  the  house  at  the  time.  He 
uses,  like  many  other  blind  people,  the  simple 
method  of  distinguishing  ten  shilling  and 
pound  notes  by  measuring  them  between  his 
index  and  middle  finger,  and  this  he  does  as 
quickly  as  he  gets  the  notes  in  his  hand.  He 
is  equally  quick  to  distinguish  coins  by  their 
respective  sounds  when  they  are  handled. 

Apart  from  his  daily  business  he  devised 
very  original  schemes  for  his  Christmas  sales  in 
the  sweet,  chocolate  and  novelty  line.  The 
war  has  hit  him  badly,  yet  he  still  manages  to 
carry  on  his  business  and  to  make  a  living  out 
of  it.  He  now  supplements  his  income  with 
stool  making.  Although  he  had  to  give  up  his 
work  as  a  pastry  cook  he  still  can  and  does  make 
a  great  variety  of  cakes  and  pastries  and  requires 
help  for  the  actual  baking  in  the  oven  only. 

In  the  daily  routine  work  of  the  house  he 
lends  a  helpful  hand  and  does  many  smaller 
repairs  by  himself.  He  has,  for  instance,  put 
in  new  window  panes  in  his  house  and  garage, 
made  frames  for  the  black-out,  and  so  on. 
Last  year  he  put  up  an  air  raid  shelter  of  the 
Morrison  table  type  for  a  neighbour  ;  he  did 
it  by  himself  apart  from  lifting  on  the  top. 

He  leads  an  altogether  simple  but  very  busy 
and  certainly  useful  life  which  makes  him  both 
satisfied  and  happy. 
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WHEN  I  REMEMBER  ...  IV. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IN  the  last  article  we  endeavoured  to  counter 
a  claim  which  is  sometimes  made  to  the  effect 
that  this  or  the  other  agency  has  been 
responsible  for  securing  recent  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
rather  childish  attitude  was  abandoned,  for 
honours  may  quite  properly  be  shared  by  all  the 
progressive  agencies.  A  recent  Press  paragraph, 
with  a  complete  disregard  of  all  the  relevant 
facts,  once  again  puts  forth  this  spurious  claim. 
It  would  appear  that  an  untruth  has  only  to  be 
repeated  with  sufficient  frequency  to  induce  an 
attitude  of  credulity,  in  quarters  where  it  is 
desired  to  make  an  impression.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  history  is  not  made  that  way  : 
there  is  a  code  of  honour  which  will  always 
require  that  the  facts  must  be  properly  attested 
in  order  that  posterity  may  not  be  deliberately 
duped. 

Mere  noisy  vulgar  assertion  can  never  be 
permitted  to  pass  muster  for  the  real  thing, 
truth  without  alloy,  so  that  we  need  not  be 
unduly  disturbed  by  these  would-be  crusaders 
who  so  frequently  stood  aside  when  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  had  to  be  borne. 

We  have  already  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
whilst  some  agencies  were  more  active  than 
others,  many  of  them  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  stupendous  effort  that  had  to  be  made  to 
secure  the  Education  Acts  and  other  ameliora¬ 
tive  provisions.  The  advocates  of  State  inter¬ 
vention,  for  example,  were  powerfully  assisted 
over  a  number  of  years  by  the  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  annual  conferences  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Association,  now  defunct  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  of  1929.  Nevertheless,  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  great 
gatherings  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  they 
provided  weighty  evidence  of  an  undeniable 
need  for  special  legislation,  submitted  by 
persons  of  knowledge  and  experience  whose 
competency  to  express  opinions  on  social 
legislation  could  not  be  resisted.  It  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  Central  Poor  Law  Association 
was  a  conservative  body  of  opinion  quite 
uninfluenced  by  political  party  considerations, 
for  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  of  the  great 
political  parties  in  the  State  ever  tried  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  deplorable  social  and  industrial 
conditions  then  prevailing  in  the  blind 
community. 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  from  1903 
onwards  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
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Trades  Union  Congress  was  keenly  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  over  a  period  of  years,  by 
deputations  to  the  Home  Office,  were  very 
insistent  that  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
State  to  put  an  end  to  the  ghastly  conditions  then 
prevailing. 

In  1907  the  writer  was  invited  by  the  then 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.  This 
evidence  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
public  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  many  leading  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  Press  of  the  country. 
In  1913  Mr.  Burns  received  a  deputation  on  the 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  he 
gave  a  specific  undertaking  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  that 
he  would  issue  an  order  making  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  compulsorily  notifiable,  and  as 
everyone  knows,  this  order  became  operative  in 
1914,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to 
the  diminution  of  blindness  in  children  and 
young  people. 

We  have  already  indicated  what  took  place  in 
Parliament  in  this  same  year  1914,  when  an 
inter-departmental  Committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  whole  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
blind.  This  Committee  reported  in  the  year 
1917,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
summary  of  recommendations  made  on  this 
occasion.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  only  the  briefest  possible  summary  can  be 
given  here.  Those  requiring  additional  infor¬ 
mation  should  consult  the  Report. 

1.  “  We  recommend  that  a  special  department, 
whose  function  shall  be  the.  general  care  and 
supervision  of  the  blind,  shall  be  set  up  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health  whenever  such  a  Ministry  is 
created,  and  in  the  meantime  it  should  be  set 
up  in  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2.  "  The  funds  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new  central  authority  which  we  recommend, 
would  be  partly  to  meet  the  capital  outlay 
involved  in  carrying  out  our  recommendations, 
and  partly  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure  in  the 
same  connection. 

3.  “  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  administration 
of  the  new  department  should  be  carried  out 
under  '  the  immediate  guidance  of  a  strong 
Advisory  Committee  of  persons  associated  with 
the  care  of  the  blind. 

4.  “  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a 
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uniform  definition  of  blindness  should  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  adults. 

5.  “  We  recommend  that  the  census  statistics 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  procured  on  a  uniform  basis. 

6.  “  Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  uniform 
and  more  effectual  notification  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  education,  “  residen¬ 
tial  institutions  should  be  regarded  as  preferable 
to  day  centres  for  the  majority  of  young  children. 
The  employment  of  blind  teachers  wherever 
practicable  should  be  encouraged.” 

8.  “  The  Government  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
higher  education  and  professional  training  of 
blind  persons. 

9.  “  The  existing  (workshop)  accommoda¬ 
tion  should  be  at  least  doubled. 

10.  “  With  regard  to  pensions,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  sum  at  present  available  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  this  purpose.  .  .  It  is  necessary 
for  the  central  authority  to  have  further  grants 
placed  at  its  disposal  in  order  to  meet  the 
position,  having  regard  particularly  to  the  need 
of  provision  for  the  aged  and  incapable  blind.” 

In  conclusion  the  following  observations  are 
made  in  the  Report  :  “Now  that  our  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  by  a  reasonable  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  and  by  well-directed  effort  we  can 
greatly  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  blind,  and  at 
the  same  time  materially  improve  the  condition 
of  those  whose  sight  we  cannot  restore,  we  ought 
not,  as  a  nation,  to  rest  content  until  at  least  we 
have  set  an  example  to  all  other  nations.” 

Looking  at  the  foregoing  recommendations 
after  a  lapse  of  27  years,  these  conclusions  appear 
modest  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  they  were  all-important  and 
far-reaching. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Report,  there  was 
grave  reason  to  believe  that  legislation  would 
be  deferred  for  a  very  long  time,  The  nation 
was  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  with  Germany, 
and  money,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  made 
available  for  the  promotion  of  social  legislation 
of  the  character  recommended  in  the  Report 
of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the 
•Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  influential  persons,  was 
determined  not  to  accept  this  point  of  view,  and 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind  with  other 
organisations  was  gravely  concerned  as  to  what 
would  be  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
Government  Committee,  and  commenced  a 
vigorous  agitation  having  for  its  object  the 
implementing  of  the  recommendations  that  had 
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been  made.  Some  of  us  remembered  the  old 
Disraelian  axiom  :  “If  you  have  a  question  of 
public  importance  which  the  Government  for  the 
time  being  is  anxious  to  shelve,  it  will  appoint 
either  a  Royal  Commission  or  an  inter-depart¬ 
mental  committee,  and  thereby  allay  suspicion 
and  gain  time.”  Public  money  was  necessary 
to  effect  these  reforms,  and  to  avoid  the  disillu¬ 
sionment  and  disappointment  which  must  ensue 
if  nothing  tangible  resulted  from  the  recom- 
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mendations.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  approached 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  late 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  so  impressed  him 
•  with  the  gravity  of  the  case,  that  he,  Sir  Austen, 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  War  Cabinet 
that  a  sum  of  £100,000  should  be  made  available 
for  the  provision  of  grants  in  aid  of  certain, 
services  in  order  that  practical  steps  might  at: 
once  be  taken  to  render  immediate  assistance.. 
This  was  a  useful  beginning,  but  it  did  not  allay 
the  suspicion  which  existed  in  certain  quarters, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  did  not  mean 
business,  and  a  militant  agitation  was  conducted 
by  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  and  other 
interested  organisations  from  1917  to  1920,  the 
story  of  which  will  be  told  in  a  subsequent 
article.  (To  be  continued.) 

(DMONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Is  Your  Journey  Really  Necessary  ? 

Sir, — Your  Editorial  of  July  refers  to  a 
Resolution  of  the  Southern  Region  urging  the 
Government  to  set  up  a  Committee  of  Enquiry, 
and  a  Resolution  of  the  Workshops  Association 
asking  for  a  National  Committee,  representative 
of  all  phases  of  Blind  Welfare  :  Mr.  Evans 
advocates  the  formation  of  a  somewhat  different 
“  body.”.  Already  there  are  so  many  “  bodies” 
calling  Meetings,  Committees,  and  Conferences, 
that  a  Hostel  should  be  established  in  London 
if  representatives  from  a  distance  are  to  attend 
all  these  meetings,  particularly  if,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  same  representatives  turn  up  to  all 
meetings  whether  it  be  to  deal  with  Schools, 
Workshops,  or  anything  else.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  appoint  deputies  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  these  representatives  while  they  are 
away. 

A  large  Institution  with  a  capable  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Committee  of  Management  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Local  Authority  can  solve 
most,  if  not  all,  of  its  problems  of  training,, 
employment,  and  placement,  comparing  notes, 
meanwhile  with  other  large  Institutions  and. 
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Workshops,  and  from  its  experience  giving  help 
and  guidance  in  various  ways  to  smaller  Institu¬ 
tions  in  its  radius.  The  advice  and  help  of 
capable  and  sympathetic  representatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Board  of  Education  are 
always  readily  available  ;  the  College  of  Teachers 
and  the  Workshops  Association  exist  for  our 
benefit,  and  the  National  Institute  can  always 
act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  ideas  and 
proposals,  and  here  again  practical  assistance  and 
advice  is  always  forthcoming  when  asked  for. 

What  are  the  problems  of  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  placement  which  cause  the 
Southern  Region  considerable  anxiety  ?  Why  do 
the  Workshops  Association  need  a  Committee 
with  Government  authority  to  co-ordinate  and 
direct  all  Services  and  Branches  ?  Does  this 
latter  suggestion  mean  the  nationalisation  of  all 
Blind  Welfare  Services  in  addition  to  or  instead 
of  the  partial  municipalisation  which  has  already 
taken  place  ?  Can  we  have  a  list  of  the  troubles 
and  problems  and  see  whether  some  of  them  can 
be  cured  without  creating  another  “  body  ”  ? 

Your  September  Editorial  admirably  sums  up 
the  position.  With  the  existing  machinery 
referred  to  above,  our  Teachers  can  advance 
our  Schools,  and  our  Workshops’  Managers 
can  advance  our  Workshops,  and  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  each  concentrated  a  little  more  on 
his  own  particular  province,  and  if  there  were 
fewer  rather  than  more  Meetings  and  Conferences 
particularly  at  the  present,  when  the  saving  of 
time  and  transport  is  important.  A  point  of 
view,  an  idea,  or  a  report  on  progress  can  be 
•submitted  to  the  right  quarter  for  the  cost  of  a 
stamp  and  circulated  if  necessary. 

With  regard  to  placement,  you  have  sum¬ 
marised  the  work  done  by  the  Institute,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Workshops  Association, 
prior  to  the  war.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  on 
this  subject  now,  whilst  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  owing  to  war-time  conditions,  but  it  is  to 
be  learned  in  the  sighted  factories  rather  than  at 
Conferences.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
Institute’s  Employment  Sub-Committee  at 
present  dealing  with  the  placement  of  blind  in 
sighted  industry,  can,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
Employment  Officer,  answer  any  question  on 
this  subject  that  is  capable  of  an  answer  (I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  this  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  others  are  good,  too  !) 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  I  find 
of  absorbing  interest  at  present,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  could  be  answered  by  any  existing 
“  body  ”  or  any  newly-created  “  body.”  I  am 
seeking  for  the  answers,  and  I  set  out  the 
questions  below  for  the  attention  of  any  kindred 
spirits  who  may  have  time  between  Meetings 
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and  Conferences  to  give  them  a  little  thought. 
They  are  : — 

1.  Will  Sir  William  Beveridge’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  wide  field  they  have  to  cover  have 
room  for  such  provision  as  will  secure  our  blind 
people  from  poverty  ? 

2.  Will  labour  conditions  after  the  war  revert 
to  the  pre-war  state,  and  most  of  the  work  now 
being  done  by  blind  persons  in  sighted  industry 
be  dealt  with  by  female  or  juvenile  labour  at 
cheap  rates  ?  In  which  case  all  our  people  will 
come  back  to  us. 

3.  Will  the  Government  compel  a  percentage 
of  disabled  persons  to  be  included  on  the  pay 
roll  of  all  large  industrial  undertakings?  In 
which  case  many  of  our  blind  people  may  stay 
in  sighted  industry. 

4.  Will  the  unquestioned  advance  in 
mechanisation  further  j  eopardise  our  established 
industries  ? 

5.  Ought  we  to  equip  our  Workshops  for 
simple  mechanical  processes  and  assembly  work 
for  which,  after  the  war,  female  or  juvenile 
rates  of  pay  will  operate  in  sighted  industry  ? 
If  so,  after  paying  our  workers  reasonable 
wages,  should  we  lose  more  money  than  we  have 
done  on  our  established  industries  in  normal 
times  ? 

6.  How  much  importance  should  we  attach  to 
the  result  of  thirty  years’  experience  in  the 
United  States,  which  suggests  that  when  an 
employer  has  had  a  blind  worker  and  that  worker 
has  been  released,  the  employer  will  not  consider 
employing  another,  therefore  the  placing  of  one 
blind  person  serves  only  that  individual  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  upon  termination  the 
community  has  one  less  open-minded  employer 
who  can  be  approached  ?  How  far  is  this  borne 
out  by  our  own  experience  in  the  past  thirty 
years  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  S.  Edkins, 

General  Supt.  and  Sec., 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Christmas  Appeal  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — The  needs  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League  are  still  as  great — greater  than 
ever — as  we  are  sure  you  must  realise.  But  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  will,  we  know,  open  your 
hearts  and  purses  to  give  such  a  generous  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  appeal,  that  not  one  of  our  lonely 
ones  need  be  overlooked. 

All  donations  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
and  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  L.  Johnson,  Hon. 
Secretary,  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League, 
40,  Green  Road,  Hall  Green,  Birmingham,  28. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


THIS  year’s  Report  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  much  abbreviated  as  it  is,  finds  room 
within  the  economical  limits  of  an  inside  back  cover  for  an  outline  of  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  the  blind  community.  We  hope  that,  when  more  printing  space  is  available,  such  an  annual 
review  will  be  enlarged.  Its  value  needs  no  arguing,  and  the  making  of  a  factual  review  of 
this  kind  is  one  .of  the  functions  allocated  to  the  national  body  in  the  co-ordination  scheme  propounded 
by  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

The  old  gibe  that  figures  can  be  made  to  prove  anything  falls  cold  on  the  mind  of  sociologists  or 
administrators.  We  are  concerned  not  with  proving  something  by  the  figures  but  with  knowing  something 
from  them,  namely,  the  size  of  the  problem  to  which  they  relate.  In  Blind  Welfare  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  central  Register,  which  gives  us  a  quantitative  and  even  a  qualitative  basis  more 
substantial  than  that  of  any  other  social  service.  The  blind  can  be  classified  as  no  other  group  of 
handicapped  persons  in  the  community  can,  by  age,  locality,  occupation  and  a  number  of  other 
conditions.  The  N.I.B.  review  calls  attention  to  the  decline  in  the  total  of  registered  blind.  It  suggests 
that  the  "  normal  peak  figure  has  been  reached,”  but  that  the  total  may  be  swollen  again  in  the  next 
few  years  by  the  war-blinded.  It  points  out,  further,  that  the  majority  of  blind  children  of  school 
age  are  of  normal  mentality  and  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  blind  children 
since  1936,  when  figures  were  first  made  available. 

Before  we  draw  any  conclusions  from  comparisons,  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  figures 
are  genuinely  comparable.  We  have  lately  published  in  The  New  Beacon  maps  showing  remarkable 
variation  in  the  incidence  of  blindness,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
conundrums  of  those  variations.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  definition  of  blindness  varies  from 
place  to  place,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  r'e-examinations  which  have  in  some  cases  led  to  decertifica¬ 
tion  have  proved  not  that  the  eye  condition  of  the  persons  in  question  has  materially  changed  but 
that  they  never  were  blind  according  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  re-examining  surgeon.  Oddly 
enough,  the  definition  of  educational  blindness,  though  vaguer,  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
industrial  blindness.  To  ascertain  that  a  child  cannot  use  books  ordinarily  used  in  schools  is  easier 
than  to  judge  whether  the  adult  is  unable  to  do  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  and  the 
modern  tendency  to  classify  children  into  blind,  partially  blind,  and  partially  sighted  is  all  to  the 
good,  provided  that  specific  and  appropriate  education  is  to  be  had  for  each  subdivision.  It  is  perhaps 
useless  to  pine  for  a  more  practical  definition  of  industrial  blindness,  though  hope  of  finding  a  more 
practical  and  exact  definition  should  not  be  abandoned,  nor  should  the  study  of  the  statistics  of 
blindness,  as  we  have  them,  be  neglected.  There  are  inconsistencies  and  uncertainties,  and  a  small 
Sub-Committee  recently  appointed  by  the  National  Institute  to  study  the  statistics  would  be  greatly 
helped  by  any  comments  on  the  published  figures  and  known  “  facts.” 

Two  points  may  be  thrown  out  merely  by  way  of  a  preliminary.  First,  has  the  fall  in  the 
number  of  blind  children  under  the  age  of  five  been  arrested  ?  The  published  figures  suggestit  has: 
the  N.I.B.  reports  a  continued  increase  in  the  applications  for  admission  to  the  Sunshine  Homes. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations  of  this  disquieting  “fact:”  it  is  important  to  get 
the  right  one.  Secondly,  what  is  the  incidence  of  new  blindness  at  different  ages  ?  Each  age  group 
contains  a  carry  over  from  the  previous  age  group,  and  any  surplus  should  be  a  figure  of  fresh  incidence 
or  of  fresh  registration.  If  we  could  be  quite  certain  that  the  surplus  represents  incidence  rather  than 
registration,  we  should  have  a  series  of  facts  of  considerable  importance  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  Editor. 
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A  New  Blind  Poet 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  when  it  was  still 
contemptuously  referred  to  as  phoney,  the 
comment  was  often  made  that  it  had  produced 
no  new  writers  of  verse,  and  people  of  an 
earlier  generation  recalled  the  days  of  Rupert 
Brooke,  James  Elroy  Flecker,  Julian  Grenfell 
and  Charles  Sorley.  But  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  fresh  voices  have  been  heard,  and  in 
the  New  Poets  series  some  of  them  are  being 
brought  before  the  public.  The  first  four 
volumes  of  New  Poets  (issued  by  Messrs. 
Routledge  at  2s.  6d  each)  include  Wounded 
Thammuz,  by  John  Heath  Stubbs,  a  former 
pupil  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  whose 
poems  have  also  formed  part  of  an  anthology 
entitled  Eight  Oxford  Poets,  published  last 
year. 

The  poem  is  an  elegy,  written  round  Thammuz, 
the  Semitic  counterpart  of  Adonis  ;  readers  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  remember  the  “  women 
weeping  for  Thammuz  ”  at  “  the  gate  of  the 
Lord’s  house  which  was  towards  the  north.” 
The  death  of  Thammuz  took  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Adonis,  and  in  summer- 
.  time  the  waters  were  said  to  be  reddened  with 
his  blood.  Mr.  Heath  Stubbs  quotes  Milton’s 
words  on  his  title-page  : — 

“  Thammuz  .  .  . 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 

In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer  day  ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.” 

The  death  of  Adonis  and  his  return  to  life, 
symbolised  the  decay  of  nature  in  winter  and 
its  revival  in  spring,  and  Mr.  Heath  Stubbs’s 
verse  seems  to  set  forth  the  same  idea  of  eternal 
renewal,  the  victory  of  life  over  death,  of 
peace  over  war  The  theme  is  often  rather 
difficult  to  follow,  but  the  poem  contains  much 
that  is  beautiful,  and  reconciles  those  of  us 
who  are  slow-witted  to  accepting  its  obscurities 
without  worrying  too  much  about  them,  while 
we  enjoy  its  felicity  of  expression.  Its  writer 
does  not  reject  formal  verse,  but  uses  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  he  is  probably  more  influenced 
by  Swinburne  and  perhaps  Francis  Thompson 
than  by  later  poets.  Some  of  the  words  used 
will  send  the  reader  of  The  New  Beacon  who 


is  more  at  home  in  the  jargon  of  domiciliary 
assistance  and  block  grants  than  in  the  realms 
of  poesie  to  the  dictionary  (tragelaphe,  glumes , 
must  of  wine  and  ballador  were  too  much  for 
the  reviewer),  but  in  almost  every  verse  Mr. 
Heath  Stubbs  calls  up  vivid  pictures  by  skilful 
use  of  adjectives. 

Here,  for  example,  we  have  in  one  verse  at 
least  four  or  five  adjectives  which  are  beauti¬ 
fully  right  : — 

Where  shoulder-high  grows  all  the  fire- 
fringed  bracken, 

Or  where  the  squirrel  whisks, 

Or  green  to  needled  ant-hills’  turgid  traffic 
The  hobbling  wood-spite  dips  ; 

Away,  white- flagged,  the  startled  rabbit 
goes, 

Out  of  her  thorn-thatched  bed  leaps  up  the 
bouncing  doe. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  phrases  of  greater 
poets,  weaving  them  quite  skilfully  into  the 
pattern  of  his  verse  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
They  are  too  familiar  for  us  to  suspect  him  of 
plagiarising,  but  it  is  a  rather  curious  habit, 
and  one  which  would  be  irritating  if  it  became 
general.  “  The  pearls  which  were  your  eyes  ” 
and  “  But  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams 
may  come  ?  ”  are  perhaps  the  most  startling 
examples. 

The  elegy  is  in  three  parts,  treating  of 
autumn,  winter  and  summer,  and  each  has 
verses  of  real  beauty.  Here  in  five  lines  is  all 
the  gusty  devastation  of  a  late  autumn  day  : — 

“  Winter’s  cat’s  tongue  breeze 

Has  rasped  away  my  roses,  and  has  stripped 

The  quivering  covering  of  my  garden  trees, 

Hurling  along  the  brown  neap-tided  shore 

Autumnal  discontent  of  unquiet  seas.” 

In  the  slow  deliberation  of  the  following 
words  the  sense  of  the  words  is  intensified  : — 

“Now  through  the  wqters  of  this  quiet  lake 
Trundle  the  sacred  cart,  whose  axle-tree 
And  slow  revolving  wheels 
The  lucent  wave  shall  purge.” 

And  here  is  a  picture  of  spring,  coming  in 
like  a  lion  : —  *  ' 

“  Spring’s  cradle  rudely  rocked,  and  heralded 
By  clarion  storm  out  of  the  dank  south¬ 
west  ; 

The  pale  fruit-blossom  shivered  from  the 
tree 
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And  young  leaves  mingled  with  the  last 
year’s  dead  ; 

Builds  the  undaunted  thrush  his  mud- 
lined  nest, 

Shouting  defiance  from  his  bridal  bed 

While  wet  winds  raked  along  the  grumbling 
sea.” 

A  Love-Story  of  the  Blind. 

Novels  in  which  blind  persons  play  a  leading 
part  have  been  remarkably  frequent  of  recent 
years,  but  “  Pilgrims  of  the  Night,”  by  Eden 
Phillpotts  (Messrs.  Hutchinson,  8s.  6d.  net)  treats 
the  subject  from  a  new  angle.  For  its  theme  is 
the  love-story  of  a  man  newly  blinded  and  a 
woman  blind  from  birth. 

Alfred  Havilland,  a  soldier  blinded  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  is  fishing  a  Dartmoor  stream  with  his  man 
servant  when  the  owner  of  the  fishing  rights 
calls  his  attention  to  a  board  “  Private  Fishing  ” 
on  the  river-bank  ;  the  blind  man  is  of  course 
ignorant  of  the  notice,  and  the  man  servant  had 
chosen  to  disregard  it.  John  Calmady,  owner  of 
the  fishing,  is  the  father  of  twenty-four-year-old 
blind  Julia,  and  he  invites  Havilland  to  his 
home.  The  two  young  people  soon  fall  in  love, 
but  their  marriage  is  regarded  as  unsuitable  by 
Julia’s  mother  (who  feels  that  “  Julia  only 
knows  her  own  little  world  ...  to  plunge  her 
into  some  utterly  strange  environment  would  be 
madness  ”)  and  by  Alfred’s  most  unpleasant 
sister  Florence,  who  dismisses  the  whole  matter 
as  “  obviously  unthinkable.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  anyone  should  have 
regarded  the  marriage  as  impossible.  Alfred  and 
Julia  were  young  and  healthy  ;  she  was  the 
only  child  of  wealthy  parents  and  he  was  a  man 
of  means ;  there  was  no  danger  of  Julia’s 
blindness  being  transmitted  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  and  she  had,  in  her  old  nurse,  “whose 
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life  was  wrapped  up  in  her  own,”  and  in  her  girl 
companion  and  secretary,  two  most  devoted 
helpers.  However,  the  course  of  true  love  runs 
smooth  at  last,  when  it  is  decided  that  Alfred 
and  Julia  shall  make  their  home  after  marriage 
with  Julia’s  parents,  and  that  Alfred  shall  be 
trained  to  manage  his  father-in-law’s  estates, 
which  will  come  in  due  course  to  Julia.  Devon 
talk  in  the  servants’  hall,  and  much  discussion 
of  the  war,  both  above  stairs  and  below,  are  the 
subsidiary  themes  of  the  book,  which  has  a 
quiet  pleasant  flavour  of  its  own,  though  its 
conversations  are  sometimes  too  stilted  to  be 
convincing.  If  Julia  had  been  educated  at 
Chorleywood  and  Alfred  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
one  suspects  that  “  Pilgrims  of  the  Night  ” 
would  not  have  been  written. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon  contributes  to  the  October 
issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  an  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  the  results  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  boys’  section  of  Henshaw’s 
School  from  Manchester  to  Hardwick  Hall, 
Ellesmere.  Without  discussing  the  co-educa- 
tional  theory,  Mr.  Spurgeon  comments  that 
“  having  only  one  sex  to  deal  with  has  con¬ 
siderably  lessened  many  problems.”  Another 
advantage  has  been  that  the  school  instead 
of  being  a  part  of  an  institution  is  now  a  unit 
on  its  own.  The  boys  are  no  longer  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  youths  in  training.  The 
article  is,  indeed,  full  of  interesting  points  and 
should  be  widely  read  by  educationists. 

The  same  issue  contains  an  address  to  the 
College  by  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  excellent  articles 
on  General  Science  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 
by  S.  O.  Myers,  and  the  Approach  to  Braille 
Music  by  J.  Martin,  and  several  other  features 
of  interest  to  all  Blind  Welfare  workers. 


OFFICIALDOM  AT  THE  VILLAGE  DOOR 


A  LITTLE  old  careworn  woman  of  75 
is  speaking  to  a  Home  Teacher,  who  is 
paying  her  first  visit.  Once  she  must 
have  been  lively  and  attractive — yes, 
and  shrewd — but  now  she  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakdown — may  be  of  mind  as  well  as  body — 
and  is  trying  to  nurse  a  husband  of  83  with  an 
internal  growth  and  complications.  Their 
only  daughter  died  long  since  at  19,  and  in 
this,  their  second  childhood,  they  just  have 
one  another.  The  cottage  is  humble,  but 
decent  and  not  without  comfort.  The  old 
man  has  come  downstairs  after  many  weeks  in 
bed.  His  colour  is  ghastly — a  mixture  of  yellow 


and  white  with  patches  of  pink,  and  his  breath 
comes  lightly  and  in  spasms.  One  more  adverse 
blow,  it  seems,  and  his  life  on  earth  will  surely 
end. 

“  What  does  it  matter,  dearie,  about  his 
eyes  ?  He’s  been  under  a  doctor  for  years. 
Nothing  can  now  help  him!  See  how  old  and 
frail  he  is!  No!  Don’t  send  that  eye  man  to 
see  him.  What  good  can  it  do  ?  No!  I  don’t 
want  a  pension.  We’ve  lived  in  this  village  all 
our  life.  Everybody  knows  about  everything 
that  happens,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  Post  Office 
for  our  money  (supplementary  pension).  It 
is  ‘  ask  this  ’  and  ’  ask  that  ’  all  the  time.  First 
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a  man  came  from  X  town  and  then  another 
from  Y  town,  and  it’s  the  same  questions  over 
and  over.  I  keep  on  telling  them  what  we’ve 
got  (two  Old  Age  Pensions  and  5s.  Sick  Club 
Benefit).  They  gave  us  11s.  6d.  first  and  now 
they  tell  me  I  can  have  6s.  6d.,  but  we  don’t 
want  it.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  left  in  peace. 
Then  you  come,  dear  lady,  and  talk  about 
failing  eyesight  and  the  whole  pother  begins 
over  again.  Yes,  we  have  got  a  little  put  by, 
but  I  don’t  understand  why  all  these  visitors 
come  and  press  us  to  have  what  we  don’t  ask 
for.  Yes,  tell  that  doctor  of  yours  not  to  come. 

I  have  a  burden  on  me  bigger  than  I  can  bear. 

Oh!  I  know  you  mean  well,  dearie.  Would 
you  like  some  of  these  red  currants  ?  Yes! 
I've  a  little  garden  and  do  what  I  can.  A 
village  does  talk  so,  and  all  those  gentlemen 

MAKING  USE  OF 

National  Institute’s  and 

IN  view  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  wastage  of 
paper  and  cardboard  and  the  increasing 
expense  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  new 
strawboard  cartons  for  the  despatch  of 
Braille  books  and  pamphlets,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Post  Office,  prepared  a  scheme  which  should 
ensure,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity,  the  return  to  the  Institute  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  cartons  still  in  usable  condition. 
Both  for  patriotic  reasons  and  also  to  ensure  that 
the  Institute  will  be  able  to  continue  giving 
proper  protection  to  books  and  pamphlets 
despatched  by  post,  we  appeal  to  all  purchasers 
of  Braille  literature  and  music  to  do  their  share 
in  operating  the  scheme. 

With  each  consignment,  or  with  every  sixth 
carton  in  the  case  of  a  large  consignment,  will  be 
found  a  stamped,  addressed  label  for  the  return 
of  any  cartons  in  sufficiently  good  condition  for 
re-use.  It  is  not  suggested  that  single  cartons 
should  be  returned,  but  that  each  person  should 


who  came  kept  writing  down  everything  I 
said."  .  .  . 

And  so  her  hurdy-gurdy  mind  turns  wearily 
on  and  the  Home  Teacher  goes  sadly  away 
and  cancels  the  eye  doctor.  .  .  . 

To  old  age,  change  is  abomination — a  breeding 
ground  for  nameless  fears — and  each  little 
worry  or  excitement  (such  as  a  stranger  in  the 
house)  is  cruelly  magnified. 

Humanly  speaking,  why  switch  over  quite 
old  folk  from  the  Assistance  Board  to  the  local 
Blind  Society  ?  Ah,  I  know  supplementary 
pensions  are  paid  by  the  Exchequer  and 
domiciliary  assistance  out  of  the  rates,  but  I 
said  “  humanly  speaking."  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  social  legislation.  It  looks  so  well 
on  paper,  but  how  rough-shod  it  often  rides 
over  the  human  element!  Onlooker. 

USED  CARTONS 

Post  Office’s  Scheme 

' 

accumulate  not  less  than  four  of  such  cartons 
before  returning  them  here. 

Post  Office  regulations  require  that  the  cartons 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  protection  as  to  prevent 
other  letters  being  trapped  in  between  them  ; 
and  that  when  wrapped  in  paper  they  should  be 
tied  with  a  piece  of  string  secured  with  a  “  loose  " 
knot,  that  is  to  say,  a  knot  easy  to  untie.  Only 
the  special  labels  enclosed  for  the  purpose  in  the 
packages  sent  from  the  Institute  must  be  used 
for  returning  the  empty  cartons.  The  address  to 
which  usable  cartons  should  be  returned  is  : — 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

59,  Bolsover  Street, 

London,  W.i. 

This  scheme,  which  does  not  apply  to  overseas 
despatches,  has  been  adopted  because  it  seems 
to  have  prospects  of  giving  the  best  results  with 
the  least  possible  trouble  to  all  concerned  and 
your  help  is  essential  to  its  success.  We  are 
confident  that  you  will  do  your  part. 


PERSONALIA 


Miss  C.  Crawford,  Matron  of  the  Dalgleish 
Hostel  for  the  Blind,  Dundee,  has  retired  after 
23  years  of  service.  Parting  gifts  were  made 
last  month  by  directors,  staff  and  committee 
members  of  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  many  tributes  paid  to  the 
devoted  work  of  the  retiring  Matron.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  S.  Dalziell  of  Airdrie  took 
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over  the  duties  of  Matron  and  manager  of  the 

Hostel  on  October  1st. 

*  *  * 

The  Directors  of  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  have 
appointed  Mr.  T.  J.  Mulholland  to  be  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mission,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Mr.  Jas.  Irving.  Born  at  Belfast,  and 
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losing  his  sight  in  childhood,  Mr.  Mulholland 
was  educated  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  that 
city.  In  1902  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Home  Teacher  with  the  Belfast  Society  for 
Home  Mission  Work  among  the  Blind,  where  he 
remained  for  eight  years.  In  1910  he  was 
offered  a  post  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Western 
District  of  Glasgow,  and  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Mission  for  the  past  thirty-two  years. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nina  Lister,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  for 
many  years  and  for  a  short  time  its  Secretary, 
has  been  called  up  for  national  service  and  has 
joined  the  W.R.N.S.  Miss  Lister,  with  her 
natural  charm  and  exceptional  ability,  has  given 
the  Association  and  the  blind  of  Surrey  loyal 
and  devoted  service. 

At  a  farewell  tea-party  in  the  office  Miss 
Lister  was  presented  with  a  handbag  and  a  wrist 
watch,  tokens  of  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which 
she  was  held  by  members  of  the  Association  and 
by  the  Staff  and  Home  Teachers. 

*  *  * 

Lt..Col.  H.  K.  Eaton  Ostle,  M.C.,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  since  1919,  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Association. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Composer’s  Song  Broadcast. — Last 
month  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodey,  A.R.C.O.,  A.T.C.L., 
the  blind  composer  who  studied  under  Mr. 
Crowley  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  again 
had  his  work  broadcast.  The  B.C.C.  gave  a 
magnificent  performance  of  his  song  “  Builders  ” 
(words  by  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Studdert  Kennedy) 
in  the  8  p.m.  programme,  “  Songs  for  Every¬ 
body,”  Isabel  Baillie  singing  the  solo  verse. 

Young  Blind  Musician’s  Success  and  Appoint¬ 
ment. — An  interesting  feature  of  the  graduation 
ceremony  in  Edinburgh  University  on 
October  17th  was  the  capping  of  Mr.  James 
MacMorran,  who  had  successfully  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Music.  Mr.  MacMorran  is  a  native 
of  Newburgh,  Fife.  He  lost  his  sight  as  a  boy 
of  six  years.  Since  then  he  has  been  educated  at 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  and  obtained 
his  Higher  Leaving  Certificate,  allowing  him  to 
enter  the  University  at  the  age  of  18  years. 


“  The  combination  of  his  natural  musical 
ability  and  his  aptitude  for  study,”  says  the 
Fifeshire  Advertiser,  “  enabled  him  to  gain 
his  degree  in  three  years — a  remarkably  short 
time — and  giving  him  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  Musical  Bachelor  in  the  country.” 

Mr.  McMorran  has  just  been  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Coldingham. 
His  father,  who  is  also  blind,  holds  an  organist’s 
post  in  Newburgh  Parish  Church. 

The  Blind  Newsagent. — Bill  Burley,  aged  65, 
is,  although  blind,  hale  and  hearty  enough  to 
deliver  papers  every  day  on  a  route  of  more  than 
three  miles.  Every  day  without  a  break  he 
can  be  seen  leaving  his  little  cottage  in  Thorpe 
Bassett  at  3.30  for  the  two-mile  walk  to  the 
cross-roads  in  Rillington,  where  he  meets  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  Press  car  at  4.50-  He  then 
starts  his  three  and  a  half  mile  round.  .  .  . 
Everyone  knows  Bill  Burley — his  fine  spirit 
and  fortitude  are  an  example  to  everyone. 

Newly-Blind  Man’s  Work  for  Russia.— When 
Mr.  Reuben  Grimes,  manager  of  a  station  book¬ 
stall,  lost  his  sight  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Homes  of  Recovery.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  he  had  acquired  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  Braille,  and  had  become  an  expert 
basket-maker.  He  sold  his  first  seventy  baskets 
for  the  total  sum  of  £1 7  and  sent  the  money  to 
Mrs.  Churchill  for  her  Aid  to  Russia  Fund. 
“  He  is  the  sort  of  man,”  said  an  official  at 
the  Institute,  “who  will  help  other  newly- 
blind  folk  to  be  brave.” 


revle  ws 


REPORTS 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. — In 

addition  to  the  review  of  the  year’s  activities, 
including  a  note  on  Geranium  Day,  the  Annual 
Sisterhood  Meeting  and  the  work  of  the  Carol 
League,  the  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  contribution  of  the  London  blind  to  the 
national  effort.  It  describes  the  work  of  a 
factory  engaged  in  producing  bedding  for  the 
R.A.F.,  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  hospitals  and 
other  public  bodies  ;  of  another  factory,  85 
per  cent,  of  whose  output  is  now  directed  into 
war  channels,  and  where  the  place  of  peace¬ 
time  shopping  and  laundry  baskets  is  now  taken 
by  G.S.  panniers,  Red  Cross  panniers  with 
partitioned  interiors  and  baskets  for  munition 
work.  Fire-fighting  equipment  and  wicker 
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covers  for  the  rum  jars  of  the  Navy  are  made 
in  yet  another  factory,  while  home-workers 
have  made  their  contribution  to  the  country’s 
needs  in  the  production  of  potato-picking 
baskets  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  door¬ 
mats  for  the  War  Office  and  6,000  pairs  of 
operation  stockings  for  the  medical  services 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. — 
The  Report  is  severely  cut  down  on  account  of 
wartime  paper  restrictions,  but  within  small 
space  it  gives  some  interesting  items  of  informa¬ 
tion.  For  the  third  year  in  succession  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  registered 
blind  persons,  the  Manchester  Register  having 
fallen  by  18  cases  and  the  county  Register  by  5  ; 
there  is  only  one  blind  child  under  5  years  of 


age.  Of  1 18  newly  registered  persons,  nearly 
90  per  cent,  were  over  50.  Students  taking  the 
Social  Science  course  at  Manchester  University 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  of  spending  a 
day  visiting  blind  persons  with  the  home 
teachers — an  experiment  which  may  prove 
useful  in  the  recruitment  of  workers  to  the 
service,  and  one  which  might  be  imitated  in 
other  centres.  Owing  to  the  enterprise  of  two 
home  teachers,  a. Knitting  Circle  of  blind  workers 
has  done  excellent  service  during  the  year, 
contributing  over  600  articles  to  members  of  the 
Forces  and  Merchant  Navy.  The  Report 
records  the  death  of  its  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Coutts,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society’s 
Committee  for  40  years  and  had  shown  ability 
and  devotion  of  a  high  order. 


ANNOIMMNTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18873  Berlin,  I.  White  Christmas,  Song  Fox - 

Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  , .  .  .  0  6 

18874  Mizzy,  V.  Three  little  Sisters,  Song 

Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,0  6 

18875  Watson,  M.,  and  Denby,  J.  You’re 

Mine,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  0  6 

18876  Young,  V.  Anywhere  on  Earth  is 

Heaven,  Song  Fox- Trot  ..  ..  0  6 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

N.I.B.  Braille  Annuals. 


Strictly  limited  editions  of  the  following  Braille 
Annuals  will  be  issued  in  December.  Orders  for  copies 
should  be  sent  now  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  and 
will  be  met,  in  strict  rotation,  until  the  editions  are 
exhausted. 

s.'  d. 

14295  Almanac,  1943  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  10  net 

14292  Calendar,  Pocket,  Date,  1943  .  .  0  2,, 
18984  Christmas  Annual,  1942  .  .  .  .  0  6,, 


Diaries,  1943  : 

14293  Large  size,  6fin.  by  5in.  .  .  .  .  0  2,, 

14293  Small  size.  Sin.  by  4in.  .  .  .  .  0  1£  ,, 

14298  Scripture  Text  Calendar,  Daily,  1943  1  10  ,, 
14297  Scripture  Union  Portions,  1943  .  .  0  3,, 


Forthcoming  Panda. 

No.  57.  Death  in  the  Stocks,  by  Georgette  Heyer. 
3  vols.  Is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  mystery  story  written  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  wit,  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  a  man  in  evening  dress  in  the  stocks  on  a 
village  green,  and  taking  place  mostly  in  the  studio 
of  an  artist  and  his  sister,  who  with  their  cousin, 
a  lawyer,  an  uncle  from  overseas,  and  a  police 
superintendent,  form  a  mogt  amusing  group  of 
“eccentrics,”  fairly  bubbling  with  smart  dialogue. 


MOON  BOOKS. 

4602-4613  Woodstock,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  12  vols. 

(limited  edition.) 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES 

_ _ _ • 


STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Theology :  Vols. 

Elmslie,  W.  A.  L.,  and  Skinner,  John  (editors). 

Isaiah  XL — LXVI  . .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Nichols,  B.  The  Fool  hath  said  .  .  . .  4 

Political  and  Social : 

Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Belgium  : 

The  official  account  of  what  happened  1939- 
1940  . 2 


Clark,  F.  le  Gros,  and  Titmuss,  Richard  M.  Our 
Food  Problem  :  A  study  of  national  security  3 
Clarke,  John  J.  Outlines  of  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  (1939)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  7 

Curtis,  Lionel.  Decision  .  .  . ,  . .  . .  1 

Edelman,  Maurice.  How  Russia  prepared  : 

U.S.S.R.  beyond  the  Urals  . .  . .  . .  2 

George,  Henry.  Progress  and  Poverty  .  .  6 

Gollancz,  Victor.  Shall  our  children  live  or  die  ? 
reply  to  Lord  Vansittart  on  the  German 
problem  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Harding,  D.  W.  The  Impulse  to  Dominate  . .  4 

Hunter,  W.  P.  Narrative  of  the  late  expedition 
to  Syria  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

Jennings,  W.  Ivor.  Cabinet  Government  .  .  8 

Muir,  Ramsay.  Civilisation  and  Liberty  .  .  4 

Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs  :  Vol.  4  : 
Great  Britain  and  China,  by  Sir  John  Pratt  ; 

Who  Mussolini  is,  by  Ivor  Thomas  ;  War  at 
sea  to-day,  by  Herbert  Richmond 
Laski,  Harold  J.  Rights  of  Man  and  1  . 

Tawney,  R.  H.  Why  Britain  fights  / 

Various  authors.  Industry  looks  at  the  New 
Order  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Law : 

“  Solicitor.”  English  Justice  . .  . .  . .  4 

Education : 

Wakefield  of  Hythe,  Lord.  On  Leaving  School  . .  2 
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Psychology :  Vols. 

Glover,  Edward.  Psychology  of  Fear  and 
Courage  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  2 

James,  William.  Principles  of  Psychology  .  .  24 


Science :  - 

Crowther,  J.  G.  British  Scientists  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  :  Davey,  Faraday,  Joules  .  .  3 

English  Literature : 

Ruskin,  Selections,  ed.  A.  C.  Benson  . .  .  .  4 

Sidney.  Apology  for  Poetry  and  Shelley.  Def¬ 
ence  of  Poetry  .  .  v  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Woolf,  Virginia.  Death  of  the  Moth  and  other 
Essays  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  3 

French : 

Merimee,  Prosper.  Carmen  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Voltaire.  Zadig  ou  la  destinee,  ed.  H.  W.  Preston  3 

German : 

Winter.  Progressive  German  Grammar  .  .  3 


Latin : 

Catullus.  Selections,  ed.  Macmillan  .  .  .  .  2 

Greek : 

Plato.  Apology,  ed.  Stock  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

Hebrew : 


I  Kings  . .  .  .  .  .  . ,  .  .  .  .  1 

II  Kings  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Biography : 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  I  too  have  lived  in 
Arcadia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Wilkins,  W.  H.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  George  IV  4 

Travel : 

David-Neel,  Alexandra.  My  Journey  to  Llasa  5 
Galbraith,  Winifred.  The  Chinese  .  .  .  .  2 

Mannin,  Ethel.  South  to  Samarkand  .  .  . .  5 

Seabrook,  William.  Adventures  in  Arabia  .  .  4 

Miscellaneous : 

Froude.  Short  Studies  in  Great  Subjects. 

Part  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  8 

Part  III  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l, 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction :  Vols. 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Candlelight  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Still  Waters  .  .  .  .  •  .  3 

Beauclerk,  H.  Shadows  on  a  Wall  .  .  .  .  4 

Bell,  Vereen.  Swamp  Water  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Birmingham,  G.  A.  Miss  Maitland’s  Spy  .  .  4 

Brown,  D.,  and  C.  Serpell.  If  Hitler  Comes  .  .  3 

Charteris,  Leslie.  Ace  of  Knaves  .  .  .  .  4 

Christie,  Agatha.  Evil  Under  the  Sun  .  .  .  .  3 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.  Cloudy  Summits  .  .  .  .  6 

Collins,  Norman.  “  I  Shall  not  Want  ”  .  .  8 

Curtis,  Robert.  Invitation  to  Murder  .  .  .  .  4 

Deeping,  Warwick.  Corn  in  Egypt  .  .  .  .  5 

Duffield,  Ann.  A  Bevy  of  Maids  .  .  .  .  3 

Engstrand,  Stuart.  Norwegian  Spring,  1940  .  .  6 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Many  Engagements.  (Short 
Stories)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  •  5 

Forester,  C.  S.  Captain  from  Connecticut  .  .  5 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.  Long  Alert  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.  Golden  Skylark  and  other 
Stories  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Greenwood,  Robert.  Mr.  Bunting  .  .  .  .  4 

Gunn,  Neil.  Wild  Geese  Overhead  .  .  .  .  4 

Hilton,  James.  Random  Harvest  .  .  .  .  5 

Ince,  M.  E.  Man’s  Estate  .  .  .  .  . .  5 

Irwin,  Margaret.  Gay  Gaillard  .  .  .  .  .  .  9 

Linklater,  Eric.  Judas  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Manning-Sanders,  Ruth.  Luke’s  Circus  .  .  8 

Maurois,  Andre.  Thought-reading  Machine  .  .  2 

Morgan,  Charles.  Empty  Room  .  .  .  .  2 

Marsh,  Ngaio.  Death  in  Ecstasy  .  .  .  .  4 


Mawson,  Christian.  Ramping  Cat 
Norris,  Kathleen.  World  is  like  that  .  . 
Rawlence,  Guy.  Mother  Christmas 
Rawlings,  Marjorie  K.  When  the  Whippoorwill 
(Short  Stories)  .  . 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  K.  The  Yearling 

Rhys,  John  Llewelyn.  England  is  my  Village  . 

Smith,  Nora  K.  Louise 

Street,  A.  G.  Crook  in  the  Furrow 

Swinnerton,  F.  Fortunate  Lady 

Thirkell,  Angela.  The  Brandons 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Blind  Man’s  House 

Westerby,  Robert.  Hunger  Allows  no  Choice  . 

Wheatley,  Dennis.  Sword  of  Fate 

Wren,  P.  C.  Man  of  a  Ghost 


Vols. 

6 

5 

3 

4 

6 
2 
6 

4 
8 

5 

6 

4 
6 

5 


Miscellaneous : 

Asch,  Sholem.  My  Personal  Faith.  (Translator 
Maurice  Samuel)  •  ; 

Baerlein,  H.  Travels  without  a  Passport 
Beamish,  H.  V.  Childhood’s  Animals 
Beckles,  Gordon.  Canada  comes  to  England  .  . 
Belloc,  Hilaire.  On  the  Place  of  Gilbert 

Chesterton  in  English  Letters, 
with 

Lepanto  by  Chesterton,  G.  K. 
Bomber  Command.  Issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Information  .  .  .  •  •  • 

Carpenter,  Rev.  S.  C.  Faith  in  Time  of  War  .  . 
Bell,  Bishop  G.  K.  A.  Christianity  and  World 

Order  .  .  .  .  •  • 

Clark,  G.  M.  Belgium  and  the  War.  (Oxford 
Pamphlet  on  World  Affairs) 

Cowles,  Virginia.  Looking  for  Trouble 
Dark,  Sidney.  The  Church,  Impotent  or 
Triumphant  ? 

Desmond,  Shaw.  Reincarnation  for  Everyman 
Destruction  of  an  Army,  hirst  Campaign  in 
Libva,  September,  1940 — February,  1941. 
Published  by  the  Ministry  of  Information  far 
the  War  Office  .  . 

Fortescue,  Lady.  Trampled  Lilies 
Gordon,  S.  D.  Quiet  Talks  with  Workers 
Graves,  Charles.  Life  Line 
Gunther,  John.  Inside  Latin  America 
Hahn,  Emily.  Soong  Sisters 
Howard,  Elizabeth  F.  Across  Barriers 
James,  Will.  Lone  Cow-Boy 
Jarvis,  Major  C.  S.  Desert  and  Delta  . . 
Lockley,  R.  M.  A  Pot  of  Smoke 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset.  Strictly  Personal 
Moss,  Captain  H.  J.  Windjammer  to  West¬ 
minster 

Peabody,  Polly.  Occupied  Territory,  1940  .. 

Pick,  F.  Paths  to  Peace 
Powys,  Llewelyn.  Baker’s  Dozen 
Rutter,  Owen.  Scales  of  Karma 
Sayers,  D.  L.  Busman’s  Honeymoon.  A  Play 
Sayers,  D.  L.  Mind  of  the  Maker 
Shirer,  William  L.  Berlin  Diary 
Smythe,  Frank  L.  Mountain  \  ision 
Spence,  Hartzell.  One  Foot  in  Heaven 
Sprigge,  C.  J.  S.  Karl  Marx 
Swan,  Annie  S.  Towards  the  Dawn 
Swinburne,  Doreen.  Hospital  Nurse 
Teach  Yourself  French.  Based  on  the  work  of 
Sir  John  Adams  and  revised  by  N.  S.  Wilson 
Teach  Yourself  German.  Based  on  the  work  of 
Sir  John  Adams  and  revised  by  S.  W.  Wells 
Temple,  Dr.  William.  Hope  of  a  New  World. 

(Broadcast  addresses,  1940) 

Weatherhead,  Leslie  D.  This  is  the  Victory  .  . 
Why  France  Fell  with  Near  and  Middle  East  .  . 
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Juvenile :  Vols. 

Barker,  K.  F.  Bellman  Carries  On  . .  .  .  2 

Lockley,  R.  M.  Early  Morning  Island  .  .  . .  1 

Smith,  G.  Fox.  Ship  Aground  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Stewart,  James.  Spies  over  France  '  .  .  . .  3 

Toynbee,  Philip.  School  in  Private 

Grade  I : 

Bottome,  Phyllis.  Heart  of  a  Child  .  .  .  .  2 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.,  and  M.  Wilson  and  Some  Others.  • 
(Short  Stories)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  •  .  5 

Huxley,  Elspeth.  Atlantic  Ordeal  .  .  .  .  2 

Lines,  Kathleen  (Editor).  Stories  for  Girls  .  .  3 


Notice. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  asks  all  readers 
to  take  special  care  to  write  their  names  and  addresses 
clearly  on  the  labels  of  the  volumes  returned  to  the 
Library  ;  a  considerable  amount  of  unnecessary  work 
is  entailed  unless  this  is  done. 

If  a  fresh  supply  of  return  labels  is  needed,  the 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  forward  them  on  request  ; 
6d.  a  packet  of  54.  { 

O.  I.  Prince, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


AIV001SEMINTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  \  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


MOLESWORTH  SCRIPT  WRITING  FRAME. 

An  enquirer  wishes  to  know  the  year  in  which  this 
Writing  Frame  was  invented.  Address  E.  J.  P., 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1943.— Those 
anxious  to  qualify  for  the  College  of  Teachers’  Certificate 
are  invited  to  apply  for  details  of  a  Postal  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham 
R.I.  for  the  Blind,  Har borne,  Birmingham,  17. 
(Enclose  2|d.  stamp.) 

SWITCH  OFF! 

Attractive  Gummed  Labels  bearing  the  words 
“  Switch  off!  Light,  like  sight,  is  precious,”  beneath 
an  heraldic  lion,  may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i, 
price  3d.  a  dozen. 

HOME  TEACHER  (female)  required  by  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  (Town  and  County)  Association  for  the 
Blind,  for  Borough  Area.  Salary  according  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Applications,  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by  three 
recent  testimonials,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  Association  for  the  Blind,  21-25,  Gray 
Street,  Northampton. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

St.  David’s  Hill,  Exeter. 

Wanted,  Harrison  “  SUN  ”  Circular  Knitting 
Machines,  complete  with  3  Cylinders  if  possible,  108-54 
by  4^,  84-42  by  4J  and  60-30  by  3J,  and  all  acces¬ 
sories;  also  “  DUBIED  ”  Flat  Knitting  Machine, 
7  Needles  Gauge,  not  less  than  3i|-inch  bed,  complete 
with  all  accessories. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  from  certificated  sighted 
Home  Teachers  for  an  appointment  in  the  County  of 
Nottingham;  commencing  salary  £169  per  annum  plus 
appropriate  war  bonus.  Applications,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  experience,  and  enclosing  copies  of 
testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or 
before  24th  November. 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
30,  Chaucer  Street, 
Nottingham. 


FIFE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Wanted,  Female  Assistant  Welfare  Officer  (sighted) 
with  some  experience  in  office  and  social  work  ;  must 
be  prepared  to  reside  in  or  near  Cupar  or  St.  Andrews. 
Applicants  should  state  age  and  present  salary,  and 
send  copies  of  testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  150,  High 
Street,  Kirkcaldy,  by  21st  November. 

WANTED  :  COPIES  OF  LETTERPRESS  BOOKS 
ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  offers  the  original  price 
of  2s.  6d.  each  for  clean  copies  of  the  letterpress 
editions  of  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922 
(Catalogue  No.  6673),  and  Elementary  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation 
by  Watson  (Catalogue  No.  7351). 

FRENCH  TUITION. — Interesting  and  enjoyable  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  in  the  French  language  given  by  Monsieur 
P.  E.  Mich  )let-Coti  (94,  Tyrrwhitt  Road,  St.  John’s, 
London,  S.E.4),  Officier  d’Academie,  formerly  teacher 
in  Day  Schools  and  Evening  Institutes  for  the  L.C.C. 
Two  pupils  awarded  L.C.C.  yearly  travelling  prize  for 
French  and  many  other  successes  obtained.  Courses 
of  twelve  lessons  of  one  hour  or  two  hours  each  for 
one  student  or  parties  of  students. 

ENVELOPE  ECONOMY  LABELS. 

Economy  labels,  enabling  envelopes  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
In  place  of  the  printed  line  which  was  used  on  the 
earlier  series  of  economy  labels  issued  by  the  Institute, 
a  printer’s  perforation  has  been  substituted,  enabling  a 
blind  person  using  the  label  to  feel  the  line  and  so  fold 
the  label  correctly.  Price  8d.  per  100  (or  6d.  per  100 
for  blind  purchasers  only). 

UNWANTED  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  wishes  to  remind 
owners  of  Talking  Books  that  machines  no  longer 
required  should  be  returned  to  the  Institute,  which  will 
pay  the  best  possible  cash  price  for  them.  Some  owners 
no  longer  requiring  machines  have  given  them  away  or 
sold  them  privately,  but  such  practice  is  not  fair  to  the 
very  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  to  whom  the 
Institute  allocates  machines  in  proper  order.  War-time 
conditions  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  new 
machines,  and  the  Institute  begs  all  users  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  securing  fair  distribution. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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JOIN  THE  QUEUE  ! 

By  F.  W.  PRES  T  ON- J  ARM  AN. 

LITTLE  doubt  peace  will  not  be  signed  until  statesmen  everywhere  have  given  as  never 
before  their  zealous,  profound,  and  resolute  attention  to  the  rights  of  minorities. 

But,  close  at  home,  it  is  by  no  means  so  probable  that  while  statesmen  are  thus 
engaged,  minorities  which  as  yet  hold  little  or  no  place  in  international  affairs  will 
enjoy  the  full  consideration  of  responsible  people  in  general  throughout  our  land.  So 
.  it  is  upon  their  own  and  their  friends"  statesmanlike  efforts  that  any  such  minority 
J  should  first  rely  for  early  extensions  of  progress  after  the  war. 

Too  many,  and  yet  too  few  !  Blind  folk  are  not  strangers  to  a  position  like  this. 
It  is  of  course,  a  position  that  has  been  fraught  with  weakness,  and  in  its  failure  to  produce  a 
positive  remedy  democracy  has  so  far  matched  science. 

A  small  minority  within  the  nation  as  the  blind  are,  no  surprise  could  be  felt  if  the  fact  were 
sometimes,  even  nowadays,  to  have  an  undue  influence.  An  undue  influence,  that  is,  not  only  with 
blind  folk  themselves,  but  also  with  their  friends  and  others  in  any  way  concerned  with  them.  After 
all,  every  one  of  us  has  been  brought  up  in  a  world  that  for  too  long  has  employed  “  beggars  mustn’t 
be  choosers  !  ”  as  a  facile  excuse  for  complacency  and  inertia.  Often  enough,  as  we  all  know,  beggars 
and  minorities  could  have  served  as  interchangeable  terms. 

Now  far  be  it  from  this  article  to  make  any  plea  for  procedure  dictated  by  arrogance.  Always 
to  be  choosers  should  never  be  the  privilege,  still  less  the  right,  of  the  blind  minority. 

What,  however,  may  be  freely  claimed  here  for  all  members  and  every  good  friend  of  the  blind 
minority  is  a  definite  right  to  state  a  fair  case  in  the  proper  quarter  whenever  the  initiation  or 
extension  of  progressive  measures  seems  necessary  and  possible. 

It  may  well  be  added  that  the  soundness  and  propriety  of  any  such  case  could  never  be  reduced 
merely  because  a  case  touching  the  rather  similar  need  of  another  and  perhaps  larger  minority  had  not 
been  stated  or  effectively  met. 

Nevertheless  to  have  gained  a  right  is  only  half  the  battle.  The  question  of  how  properly  to 
exercise  it  still  remains. 

Of  course,  to  explain  a  hanging  back  by  any  member  or  friend  of  the  blind  minority  from  pleading 
in  some  particular  respect  for  the  blind  cause,  it  might  be  necessary  to  allow  no  less  for  genuine 
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modesty  than  for  sheer  diffidence.  Yet  modesty, 
like  thrift,  can  be  carried  too  far.  This  surely 
would  be  the  case  if  a  good  cause  were  to  suffer 
through  lack  of  generosity  in  effort.  Modesty, 
then,  must  be  watched  lest  it  deteriorates  into 
apathy. 

But  if  arrogance  is  to  be  outlawed,  diffidence 
shunned,  and  modesty  to  some  extent  put  under 
suspicion,  what  middle  course  will  be  open  ? 
In  other  words,  when  need  be  can  the  blind 
cause  go  smartly  yet  gently  forward,  rather 
than  trample  its  way  roughshod  ahead  ? 

To  be  sure,  the  blind  cause  has  already 
received  notable  recognition  from  Parliament 
itself.  Moreover,  the  general  public  demonstrate 
their  fears  concerning  blindness,  often  in  marked 
fashion,  every  day.  These  facts  may  well  form 
strong  points,  and  perhaps  no  long  stretch  of 
the  imagination  would  be  needed  to  state  a 
moral  case  for  their  full  exploitation.  However, 
in  any  and  every  bid  for  progress,  and  so  that 
priority  or  other  special  advantage  might  be 
gained,  these  facts  could  conceivably  be  mar¬ 
shalled  to  provide  a  useful  forefront. 

Yes,  these  facts  might  provide  a  forefront  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  they  be  relied 
upon  as  a  general  supporting  base  ?  In  any 
event  solely  to  rely  upon  them  might  in  large 
measure  be  to  rely  upon  the  shifting  sand  of 
privilege.  Clearly  to  be  thoroughly  sound  and 
dignified,  and  up  to  date  in  spirit,  our  cases 
for  progress  must  be  based  on  sterner  stuff. 
What  to  do,  then  ? 

Well,  it  should  be  instructive  to  observe  the 
good  average  British  housewife  who  joins  the 
queue.  She  knows  what  she  would  like  to  buy  ; 
she  knows  her  right  to  be  there.  Without 
pushing  or  hustling  she  passes  steadily  forward 
until  her  turn  comes. 

Choice  in  wartime,  of  course,  is  not  always 
for  her,  although  she  seldom  departs  with 
empty  hands.  To  improve  her  chance,  and 
when  she  can,  she  arrives  early.  If  her  advice 
were  sought,  she  would  doubtless  bid  others 
follow  her  general  example.  But  if  she  were 
asked  why  she  holds  her  place  in  the  queue, 
instead  of  waiting  until  others  can  come  and 
pass  ahead  of  her,  she  would  be  likely  to  answer 
that  charity  begins  at  home.  “  If  I  don’t  give 
heed  to  my  family’s  wants  in  good  time,”  she 
might  go  on,  “who  can  be  expected  to  do  so, 
and  who  will  ?  ” 

The  lesson  is  not  far  to  seek.  Modesty  can 
have  its  place  ;  but  so,  too,  can  right,  and 
reason,  and  duty. 

The  price  of  democracy,  it  was  once  said,  is 
eternal  vigilance.  It  could  have  been  added 
that  in  a  democracy  similar  tribute  must  be 
paid  by  a  minority,  if  progress  is  not  to  be  too 


slow.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  in  circles 
expert  in  blind  welfare,  this  view  finds  accep¬ 
tance.  For,  despite  total  war,  its  rigours  and 
restraints,  various  timely  memoranda  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  were  submitted  to  the  Sir 
William  Beveridge  Committee  on  Social  In¬ 
surance  and  Allied  Services  (see  The  New  i 
Beacon,  June  and  July,  1942),  and  in  Sir  1 
William  Beveridge’s  report  which  has  just  been 
issued  recommendations  are  made  that  seek 
to  bring  about  security  for  blind  folk  no  less  \ 
than  for  others. 

But  to  study  and  keep  close  watch  upon  the  l 
blind  minority’s  needs  should  not  invariably  \ 
be  a  matter  for  the  experts  alone.  From  now 
onwards  until  peace  is  signed,  it  should  certainly  1 
be  a  matter  ranking  high  in  the  scale  of  duty  .! 
for  every  able  blind  man  and  woman,  every  1 
zealous  friend  of  the  cause.  ,  No  better  founda-  j 
tion  for  solid  team  work  could  present  itself  ! 
than  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  that  3 
becomes  general. 

Roughly  speaking,  our  cases  for  progress  i 
must  fall  into  two  categories:  (1)  Those  that! 
can  be  stated  and  settled  within  the  blind 
community,  and  (2)  Those  calling  for  the  con-  . 
sideration  of  outside  authorities.  By  the  day 
peace  is  signed,  some  of  the  outside  authorities 
may  well  be  faced  with  a  heavy  accumulated 
list  of  requests  and  suggestions  touching  social  . 
progress  in  one  way  or  another.  Therefore  it 
is  safer  to  believe  not  only  that  no  chance 
should  be  lost  of  appreciating  the  blind 
minority’s  needs,  but  also  that  no  time  should 
be  wasted  before  a  fair  case  to  meet  any 
one  of  them  is  submitted  to  the  right  quarter 
either  within  or  outside  the  blind  community.  ! 

Let  no  one  hesitate  because  of  any  surviving 
notion  that  when  the  blind  aim  at  self-help, 
their  target  inevitably  becomes  an  unhealthy 
and  unprofitable  self-sufficiency.  Every  wise 
leader  knows  that  an  enterprising  team  creates 
not  a  little  of  what  good  luck  it  enjoys.  And 
let  no  one  be  put  off  through  fears  of  being 
unorthodox  as  well  as  useful.  A  progressive 
step  contemplated  may,  perhaps,  be  very  novel, 
but  this  alone  could  not  justify  an  ultimate 
failure  to  submit  a  case.  To-day’s  seemingly 
fanciful  idea  may  be  the  most  practical  of  all 
proposals  after  the  war. 

Furthermore,  whether  a  case  concerns  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  embraces  an  idea  to 
combat  the  handicap’s  zero  hour,  suggests  a 
new  avenue  of  employment,  or  brings  into  full 
light  a  scarcely  known  or  scarcely  understood 
drawback,  or  what  not,  let  no  one  be  of  little 
faith.  Even  if,  as  its  consequence,  there  were 
but  one  fuller  life,  one  happier  lot,  the  decent 
submission  of  a  fair  case  would  be  vindicated. 
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“  A  Wonderful  Job,”  said  the  King. — During 
a  two  days’  tour  last  month  of  the  Merseyside 
and  Manchester  areas,  Their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen  saw  a  war-time  innovation  which 
aroused  their  admiration.  In  a  factory  in  the 
Liverpool  area  producing  complicated  electrical* 
equipment  for  aircraft,  five  workers  were  seen 
absorbed  in  a  particularly  exacting  piece  of 
work.  Their  Majesties  were  astonished  to  be 
told  that  all  five  workers  were  blind. 

“  Incredible!  ”  commented  the  King,  leaning 
over  to  watch  Rosalie  Scott,  who  is  20,  filing 
down,  with  microscopical  accuracy,  tiny  castings 
smaller  than  a  match,  an  essential  part  of 
bomb-releasing  gear. 

“  You  are  doing  a  wonderful  job,”  the  King 
said. 

Careers  of  Worcester  College  Old  Boys. — 

An  analysis  recently  made  of  the  careers  of 
former  pupils  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
reveals  some  interesting  figures.  The  analysis 
cannot  be  complete  because  old  pupils  have  not 
invariably  kept  in  touch  with  the  school  and 
in  many  cases  little  or  nothing  can  be  learnt  of 
their  careers,  but  particulars  of  over  250  Old 
Boys  are  available  and  yield  the  following 
figures  :  Church,  67  ;  Law,  37  ;  Music,  15  ; 
Teaching,  19  ;  Massage,  30  ;  Administration,  n; 
Library  or  Literary  Work,  23  ;  Commercial  and 
Clerical,  38  ;  Manual  Work,  including  Farming, 
14- 

Disapproval  of  Blind  Teachers  of  Sighted 

Children. — According  to  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement,  the  Scottish  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  have  notified  Glasgow  Corporation  that 
they  cannot  approve  of  the  appointment  of 
blind  or  partially  blind  persons  as  teachers  of 
sighted  children,  and  that  such  appointments 
must  be  made  on  the  Corporation’s  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  An  education  sub-committee  of  the 
Corporation  had  agreed  to  employ  four  teachers 
in  normal  schools  following  the  transfer  of  blind 
children  from  Merston  Home.  The  city  Director 
of  Education  has  now  been  asked  to  report  on 
the  teachers’  work  after  they  have  been  six 
months  in  their  new  jobs. 

Blind  Masseurs’  Message  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
— The  Council  and  members  of  the  Association 
of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  the  30th  November, 
as  follows : — 

“We  send  loyal  greetings  on  your  birthday, 
this  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  coupled  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  long  be  able  to  combine  good 
health  with  your  magnificent  powers  to  direct 


our  island  home  into  ultimate  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  May  God  bless  you  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  this  representative  section  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity,  comprising  civilian,  air-raid  and  war- 
blinded  chartered  masseurs  and  masseuses.’ 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  although  birthday 
messages  were  acknowledged  generally  by 
Mr.  Churchill  in  the  Press,  a  reply  was  received 
direct  from  10,  Downing  Street,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall,  O.B.E., 
thanking  her  most  sincerely  for  the  good  wishes 
sent  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

A  Means  of  Helping  the  Deaf-Blind.-r-The 
only  sure  means  of  helping  the  deaf-blind  is  to 
get  into  communication  with  them  and  study 
their  special  problems,  their  trends  of  thought, 
their  ideas  on  life,  their  mental  and  spiritual 
outlook.  One  way,  and  perhaps  the  best  way, 
of  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  ^deaf-blind 
is  to  become  a  regular  reader  and  “  student 
of  the  Braille  Rainbow ,  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  conjunction  with  the 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League.  Its  editor,  Mr. 
Arthur  R.  Sculthorpe,  who  is  himself  deaf  and 
blind,  says  in  the  current  issue  :  ”  Our  Rainbow 
is  more  than  a  tea-party  magazine.  It  is  now 
being  read  and  its  contents  noted  by  people 
who  have  the  means  of  helping  us,  and  the 
desire  to  do  so.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  deaf-blind  of  the  future  to  give  these 
people  information  about  the  deaf-blind.  Before 
we  blame  anyone  for  ignoring  us,  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  are  doing  something  to  impress  on 
them  that  we  are  responsible  and  sensible 
people.” 

National  Institute’s  Emergency  Home  at 
Totteridge.— The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  several  Homes  on 
the  coast,  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  secure 
a  house  for  the  duration  of  the  war  as  an  emei- 
gency  Home  to  which  the  residents  of  Homes 
which  had  to  be  evacuated  could  be  removed 
at  short  notice.  Fair  Lawn,  Totteridge  Lane, 
Totteridge,  was  secured  for  this  purpose. 
When  Bannow,  the  Institute’s  Convalescent  and 
Holiday  Home,  was  damaged  by  enemy  action 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  residents  who 
had  no  relatives  who  could  offer  them  homes, 
and  as  no  other  accommodation  could  be  found 
for  them  in  Homes  for  the  Blind  they  were 
admitted  to  Fair  Lawn  on  the  27th  November. 
The  Institute  was  also  delighted  to  welcome  to 
Fair  Lawn  the  residents  who  were  injured  in  the 
raid  and  have  now  made  a  good  recovery.  The 
remainder  of  the  beds  in  the  Home  will  be  kept 
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for  emergency  purposes,  but  in  the  meantime 
they  can  be  used  by  blind  people  requiring  con¬ 
valescence  or  periods  of  rest,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  visitors 
will  return  to  their  own  homes  immediately. 


Miss  Swann,  the  Matron  of  Bannow,  who  was 
severely  injured  in  the  air  raid  which  damaged 
the  Home,  has  made  a  splendid  recovery,  and  is 
now  back  at  work  at  Fair  Lawn,  together  with 
a  certain  number  of  the  old  Bannow  staff. 


EMPIRE  NEWS 


Irish  Blind  Children’s  Education. — The 

Minister  for  Education  has  informed  the  Irish 
Association  for  the  Blind  that  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  make  any  special  provision 
regarding  blind  children  in  the  School  Attendance 
Bill. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary,  Irish  Association 
for  the  Blind,  states  that  blind  children  have  a 
right  to  elementary  education,  not  only  on 
cultural  grounds,  but  also  to  prepare  them  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  becoming  useful 


. citizens,  and  there  is  no  justification  for  classi¬ 
fying  such  children  of  normal  intelligence  with 
mentally  defectives,  thoughtlessly  referred  to 
in  the  Public  Assistance  Act,  1939,  as  idiots 
and  imbeciles.  The  Minister  for  Education,  he 
says,  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  is  adequate,  but  the  1939  Act,  which 
makes  no  material  change  in  the  position,  will 
be  as  ineffectual  in  attaining  its  object  as  the 
permissive  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
were  in  achieving  theirs. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


America’s  War-Blinded.— President  Roosevelt 
has  commissioned  Mr.  P.  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  to  draft  plans  for  the 
care,  training  and  rehabilitation  of  persons 
disabled  in  the  war.  Mr.  Robert  Irwin,  Chairman 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  Committee  dealing  with  the  war-blinded, 
together  with  other  members  of  that  Committee, 
has  put  forward  representations  to  Mr.  P.  V. 
McNutt’s  administrative  assistant,  and  the 
suggestions  made  have  been  sympathetically 
considered. 

A  Farm- School  for  the  Blind. — An  interesting 
experiment  is  being  made  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Association  for  the  Blind  in  its  newly 
opened  Barnes  School.  Here  vocational  training 
is  to  be  given  to  blind  persons  from  rural  areas 
who  are  interested  in  farm  work.  A  modern 
house  has  been  secured  for  the  housing  of  seven 
or  eight  students,  together  with  a  poultry  house, 
dairy  barn  for  five  cows  and  land  enough  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  crops.  Students  will  be  trained 
in  dairy  work  and  poultry  farming,  gardening 
and  the  raising  of  crops.  “  In  fact,”  writes 
Merton  M.  Lake,  who  is  taking  part  in  this 
important  experiment,  “  we  plan  to  tackle 
anything  that  comes  up  in  the  operation  of  a 
modern  farm.”  He  describes  the  project  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and 
says  that  he  hopes  when  the  work  has  borne 
fruit  to  be  able  to  write  again  and  give  further 
details  of  the  new  venture. 

New  Braille  Magazine  for  Musicians. — The 
Braille  Musician,  a  bi-monthly  printed  in 
Grade  2  and  published  by  The  Jewish  Braille 
Review,  will  be  devoted  to  the  economic,  artistic 
and  professional  welfare  of  blind  musicians  of  the 


United  States  and  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  It  will  be  given  free,  but  appli¬ 
cation  must  take  the  form  of  a  letter  describing 
experience,  successes,  and  particular  problems, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Editor  to  understand  needs. 
Letters  should  be  sent  to  the  Music  Editor, 
P.O.  Box  36,  Morris  Heights  Station,  New  York, 
U.S.A. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States. — 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 

.  speaking  at  a  dinner  in  his  honour  given  by  the  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  said  :  “The  last 
twenty  years  have  seen  continuous  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  blindness  from  disease,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  similar  decrease  in  eye 
injuries.  Standards  of  industrial  equipment 
and  safety  measures  have  been  developed  and 
improved  during  this  period,  and  their  effective¬ 
ness  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
more  progressive  safety  departments ;  for 
instance,  in  ten  years  not  one  worker  of  the 
25,000  employed  by  The  Pullman  Company  lost 
an  eye.  Unfortunately,  industry  as  a  whole 
has  been  slow  to  realise  that  investment  in  eye 
protection  pays  dividends  both  in  eyes  saved 
and  in  lowered  cost  of  production. 

“  The  present  war  emergency  may  be  an  ill 
wind  which  will  bring  some  good  because  of  the 
compelling  necessity  now  for  maintaining  man¬ 
power  at  the  highest  level  of  efficiency.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  conference  of  leaders  in  safety  work 
called  at  the  request  of  the  President  last  year, 
a  large-scale  programme  for  reduction  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  general  took  its  place  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  war  effort.” 
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THE  BLIND  IN  THE  BEVERIDGE  REPORT 

Extracts  from  the  Report  on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services  by  Sir  William  Beveridge,  issued 

December  2nd,  1942,  referring  to  Blind  Persons. 


Change  20.  Transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Security  of  responsibility  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  blind  persons,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  scheme  for  maintenance  and 
welfare  by  co-operation  between  the 
Ministry,  Local  Authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

166.  Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  a 
complete  register  of  blind  persons  is  made. 
Help  to  them  takes  three  main  forms  : — 

(a)  Non-contributory  pensions  subject  to 
a  means  test  payable  as  from  the  age 
of  40,  but  otherwise  on  the  same  terms 
as  non-contributory  old  age  pensions 
at  70  and,  like  them,  administered  by 
the  Customs  and  Excise  Department. 

(b)  Assistance  by  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  including 
both  money  grants  subject  to  means 
test,  and  provision  of  workshops, 
training  centres  and  home  teaching. 

( c )  Help  by  voluntary  agencies. 

167.  These  arrangements  are  open  to  two 
main  criticisms.  The  first  is  that  a  plan  of 
treating  blind  persons  as  if  they  were  pre¬ 
maturely  aged  is  not  in  accord  with  realities. 
Blind  persons,  though  they  may  need  some 
allowance  to  compensate  them  for  their  infirmity, 
should  not  get  it  in  a  form  which  assumes  that 
they  are  past  work  and  discourages  earning. 
Nor  is  there  any  virtue  in  the  age  40  as  that  at 
which  blind  persons  are  assumed  to  become 
the  equivalent  of  sighted  persons  of  70.  Second, 
placing  primary  responsibility  on  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  and  local  rates  for  assistance  supplementary 
to  the  pension  leads  both  to  unjustifiable  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  amounts  granted  according  to 
the  different  policies  of  different  authorities, 
and  to  settlement  difficulties,  since  authorities 
which  could  find  places  for  blind  persons  from 
other  districts  in  their  workshops  and  training 
centres  may  suffer  by  doing  so,  through  becom¬ 
ing  permanently  liable  for  such  persons. 

168.  The  future  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
blindness  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  general 
proposals  of  this  Report.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  most  important  fact  in  regard  to 
blindness  is  that  it  now  occurs  mainly  late  in 
life.  At  one  time  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  blindness  was  disease  within  a  few 
days  of  birth.  Fortunately,  the  successful 


campaign  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is 
steadily  reducing  blindness  from  this  cause. 
The  age  distribution  of  the  registered  blind  in 
Great  Britain  in  1941  was  as  follows  : — 


Per- 


Age  Group 

Number 

centage 
of  Total 

Under  5  . . 

..  ..  215 

0-3 

5-15 

i,55i 

1.9 

16-39 

.  .  10,389 

12.5 

40-49 

8,514 

10.2 

50-69 

. .  32,320 

38.8 

70  and  over 

. .  30,218 

36.3 

83,207  100.0 


The  great  majority  of  blind  persons,  therefore, 
will  be  contributors  either  in  Class  I  or  in  Class  II 
in  the  years  between  16  and  onset  of  blindness. 
If,  therefore,  their  blindness  renders  them  in¬ 
capable  of  work  within  the  general  definition 
of  disability,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  rates  of  disability  benefit  and  in  due 
course  to  the  appropriate  retirement  pension. 

169.  This  does  not  mean  that  blindness  needs 
no  special  consideration  apart  from  general 
disability.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  special 
problem,  to  be  dealt  with  within  the  general 
framework  by  methods  appropriate  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  blind.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  : — 

(i)  Blindness  is  a  handicap  not  only  in 
earning  but  in  all  occupations,  such  as 
that  of  a  housewife.  Even  if  in  most 
cases  this  produces  no  need  for  cash 
income  additional  to  the  earnings  of  the 
husband,  it  may  do  so  in  some  cases. 

(ii)  Blindness  is  a  handicap  not  only  in 
useful  occupation,  whether  for  pay  or 
not,  but  also  in  other  sides  of  life.  The 
subsistence  needs  of  a  totally  in¬ 
capacitated  blind  person  may  be  more 
than  those  attached  to  many  other, 
though  not  to  all  other,  forms  of  dis¬ 
ability. 

(iii)  Blindness  may  not  prevent  earning 
wholly  and  should  not  be  treated  on  the 
assumption  that  it  means  total  loss  of 
earning  power.  Some  kind  of  provision 
for  partial  incapacity  is  required. 
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(iv)  The  special  provision  needed  by  the 
blind  is  not  wholly  or  even  in  the  main 
a  cash  provision.  The  care  of  the  blind 
is  largely  a  matter  of  treatment  and  wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  provision  of  special  in¬ 
stitutions. 

From  this  last  feature  flows,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  Plan  for 
Social  Security,  the  consequence  that  the 
special  responsibilities  now  given  to  Local 
Authorities  in  respect  of  blind  persons  should 
to  a  large  extent  continue.  Some  of  the  Local 
Authorities  who  advocated  transfer  of  public 
assistance  cash  payments  generally  to  a  national 
authority  took  a  different  line  in  regard  to 
blindness. 

170.  The  practical  conclusion  is  that  set  out 
at  the  head  of  this  section,  namely,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Security  should  assume 
general  responsibility  for  the  blind  as  for  other 
disabled  persons,  and  should  prepare  a  revised 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  problem  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Local  Authorities  and 
voluntary  agencies. 

*  *  * 

A  further  note  on  Blind  Persons  in  Part  V 
of  the  Report,  Plan  for  Social  Security,  is  as 
follows  : — 

351.  Blind  Persons. — Where  blindness  occurs, 
as  in  most  cases  it  now  occurs,  late  in  life,  those 
who  are  wholly  incapacitated  by  it  will  be 
qualified  by  contributions  for  disability  benefit, 
or  industrial  pension.  The  special  needs  of 
blind  persons,  including  provision  of  partial 
incapacity  allowance  additional  to  disability 
'benefit  for  special  expenses,  welfare  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  useful  work  and  occupation  will  be 
covered  under  a  new  scheme  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Security  in  consultation 
with  the  Local  Authorities  and  other  agencies 
concerned,  on  the  general  principle  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  cash  payments  falls 
upon  the  Ministry  of  Social  Security,  and  that 
provision  of  institutions  and  care  associated 
with  them  falls  on  the  Local  Authorities. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Highest  Award  to  a  Gallant  Blind  Rover. — The 

Cornwall  Decoration,  the  highest  Boy  Scout 
award  for  courage  and  fortitude-  in  suffering, 
has  been  awarded  to  Rover  Bruce  Graham,  a 
blind  Rover  Scout  of  the  9th  Willesden  Group. 
The  presentation  was  made  last  month  on  behalf 
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of  the  Chief  Scout,  Lord  Somers,  who  is  ill  in 
hospital,  by  Mr.  John  Thurman,  deputy  County 
Commissioner  for  Middlesex.  Conveying  a 
personal  message  from  the  Chief  Scout,  Mr. 
Thurman  said  that  never  had  the  award  been 
better  earned.  Rover  Graham  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  14  and  has  had  several  operations. 
He  has  borne  great  suffering  with  immense 
fortitude  and  courage.  Despite  his  blindness  he 
has  carried  on  with  his  scouting  and  helped  to 
run  a  troop. 

Blind  Man’s  B.B.C.  Appointment. — Warmest 

congratulations  must  be  given  to  Mr.  John 
Jarvis,  a  blind  man,  who  has  been  working  in 
the  B.B.C.  Monitoring  Service  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1939.  He  has  now  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Special  Listening  Section  of  the 
Service.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  educated  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  and  at  Oxford  University. 

Second  Blind  Lay  Clerk  at  York  Minster. — To 

have  attained  one’s  ambition  by  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  merit,  and  not  by  self-seeking,  has 
been  the  happy  lot  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Gibson,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  season  takes 
up  his  duties  at  York  Minster  as  a  Bass  Songman. 
He  rejoins  there  Mr.  George  Palmer,  his  blind 
colleague  and  fellow  chorister  of  Brompton 
Parish  Church,  where  both  did  excellent  w'ork 
as  bass  and  tenor  soloists  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  war’.  Mr.  Gibson  undoubtedly  will  have  reason 
to  attribute  in  some  measure  his  good  fortune 
to  his  former  colleague,  although  he  was  not  his 
sponsor,  for  since  Mr.  Palmer’s  appointment  as 
Lay  Clerk  in  1940,  he  has  fully  justified  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  Sir  Edward  Bair- 
stow,  Organist  of  the  Minster,  in  overcoming 
successfully  his  handicap.  Judging  from 
Mr.  Gibson’s  musical  ability  and  his  thorough¬ 
ness  in  all  he  undertakes,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  will  endeavour  to  emulate 
the  standard  set  by  his  friend, 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh. — The  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind  have  sustained  a  great  loss, 
in  common  with  the  British  theatre-going 
public,  in  the  death  of  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh. 
She  became  Chairman  of  the  Fund’s  Theatrical 
Committee  in  succession  to  the  late  Dame 
Madge  Kendal,  was  associated  with  the  first 
December  Ball  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  Annual  Sisterhood  Meeting. 
Her  special  appeal  to  members  of  her  own  pro- 
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fession  was  in  connection  with  Geranium  Day. 
Here  again  she  followed  the  precedent  of  Dame 
Madge  appearing  as  her  deputy  to  make  an 
inimitable  appeal  for  workers  at  the  Annual 
Reception.  Latterly,  when  in  London  on 
Geranium  Day,  she  received  in  person  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  afterwards 
'visiting  the  theatre  depots. 

Her  last  public  appearance  was  at  Caxton 
Hall  in  June,  to  help  the  Fund  by  distributing 
as  prizes  articles  made  by  the  blind,  and  at  her 
“  express  wish  ”  donations  instead  of  flowers 
were  to  be  sent  after  her  death  to  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  D.  N.  Fox,  of  17,  West  Grove,  S.E.  She 
was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Harley  Street, 
and  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  and  her  sight 
began  to  fail,  owing  to  detached  retina,  when 
she  was  20  years  of  age.  Her  interests  were 
chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  in  her  girl¬ 
hood  she  was  also  talented  in  art  and  music. 
Several  poems  and  stories  of  hers  were  published 
in  the  name  of  "  Julian  Parson,”  and  she  com¬ 
piled  an  anthology  in  praise  of  dogs  entitled 


“  The  Friendly  Dog.”  She  was  much  interested 
in  social  work  and  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Deptford  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  of  the  Deptford 
Care  Committee.  Her  clear  and  deliberate 
speech  reflected  an  intelligence  of  high  order, 
and  a  capable,  sterling  character. 

Henly  G.  Sage,  of  Torquay.  When  America 
Lodge  had  been  established  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Torquay  as  a 
Home  of  Recovery  for  the  War-Blinded,  Mr. 
Sage  called  and  became  an  exceedingly  generous 
friend  to  the  residents  and  staff.  Every  Satur¬ 
day  he  provided  residents  with  eight  seats  in  the 
stalls  at  the  theatre,  and  after  the  performance 
provided  tea  at  the  Pavilion.  He  was  the  true 
host — waiting  on  every  one  himself,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  slightest  detail.  Once  to  the  Matron’s 
thanks,  he  replied  :  “  You  know,  Matron,  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  see  them  happy,  and 
oh,  how  they  eat  !  I  do  like  to  see  them.” 
His  other  “  family  ”  at  Torquay;  like  the  blinded, 
near  his  heart,  were  the  boys  of  the  R.A.F. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


“WHEREAS  I  WAS  BLIND” 

Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  Autobiography 

Reviewed  by  M.  G.  TH OMAS 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  greater  calamity 
that  can  befall  the  serving  man  than 
sudden  blindness  ;  but  for  the  soldier, 
sailor  or  airman  blinded  in  the  present  war 
there  is  at  least  one  mitigating  circumstance. 
He  begins  his  handicapped  life  with  men  at  his 
side  who  have  faced  the  same  blow,  and  who 
have,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  overcome 
it.  They  are  still  young  enough  to  understand 
youth,  yet  old  enough  to  be  experienced,  and 
they  are  eager  that  those  who  have  come  after 
shall  profit  by  the  lessons  they  have  learned. 

It  was  mainly  in  order  that  he  might  help 
this  younger  generation  that  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
chose  to  write  Whereas  I  Was  Blind  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  8s.  6d.  net)  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  an  autobiography  with  a  difference  ;  for 
one  is  conscious  that  its  writer  is  less  concerned 
about  giving  the  general  reader  a  chronological 
record  of  his  life  than  in  selecting  those  aspects 
of  it  which  may  be  of  encouragement  to  others, 
and  the  book  gains  thereby,  especially  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  worker  for  the  blind  and  the 
blind  themselves.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  National 


Institute  is  shortly  publishing  it  in  its  series 
of  Pandas. 

Not  long  ago,  Sir  Ian  Fraser  published  a 
leaflet  You  Can  Conquer  Blindness,  primarily 
for  the  guidance  of  the  St.  Dunstaner  and  his 
seeing  friends,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  advice 
given  there  is  repeated  in  three  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  autobiography 
(Learning  to  be  Blind,  I  Walk  Alone ,  and 
My  Mind’s  Eye).  The  hints  given  are  simple 
and  eminently  practical,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
they  are  not  given  anywhere  else  ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  writer  to  incorporate 
the  contents  of  the  leaflet  and  the  relevant 
parts  of  these  chapters  in  another  and  larger 
pamphlet,  which  could  be  distributed  by  home 
teachers  to  the  newly  blind  and  their  friends, 
and  to  would-be  voluntary  workers.  So  many 
kindly  people  are  shy  of  the  blind,  and  because 
they  are  shy  they  are  needlessly  clumsy  ;  they 
would  welcome  advice  'on  acting  as  guides,  on 
the  question  of  meeting  the  blind  socially,  on 
playing  cards,  on  reading  aloud. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Sir  Ian  Fraser  was 
blinded  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  when  he  was 
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still  in  hospital,  and  “  still  rebellious,”  two 
outstanding  events  in  his  life  occurred  ;  one 
was  his  meeting  with  Miss  Mace,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson’s  personal  assistant,  to  whom  he  was 
married  two  years  later  and  to  whose  help  and 
inspiration  in  all  his  work  he  pays  charming 
tribute  ("We  have  lived  happily  for  twenty- 
three  years  ;  we  shall  live  happily  ever  after  ”), 
and  his  first  encounter  with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
himself.  In  1917,  when  he  was  only  twenty 
he  began  work  at  St.  Dunstan’s  under  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  and  four  years  later,  when 
Sir  Arthur  died,  he  became  its  Chairman. 
Since  then  his  life  has  been  bound  up  with  the 
fortunes  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  which  owes  perhaps 
as  much  to  him  as  to  the  far-seeing  imagination 
and  inspiring  example  of  its  blind  founder. 

One  might  have  expected  that  a  man  so 
young  as  Ian  Fraser  at  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  St.  Dunstan’s  would  have  become 
completely  immersed  in  its  problems  and 
concerns,  especially  as  his  wife’s  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  welfare  of  the  blinded  ex-service¬ 
man  was  already  so  marked.  Here  surely  was 
a  field  of  service  big  enough  to  tax  the  abilities 
of  even  an  able  man  to  the  uttermost.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  St.  Dunstan’s  has  no  doubt 
benefited  from  the  fact  that  in  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
it  has  a  man  whose  interests  were  from  the  first 
too  wide  for  his  activities  to  be  bounded  by  the 
“  blind  world,”  and  who  shows,  over  and  over 
again  in  the  book,  his  desire  to  take  his  place 
in  the  wider  world  outside,  recognising  the 
physical  limitations  that  blindness  must  impose, 
but  asking  no  special  favours  on  that  account. 
When  he  was  25  he  became  a  member  of  the 
L.C.C.  and  a  year  later  entered  Parliament. 
To-day  he  is  still  the  guiding  spirit  of  St. 
Dunstan’s,  still  a  Member  of  Parliament,  the 
holder  of  a  number  of  directorships,  a  qualified 
barrister  and  a  Governor  of  the  B.B.C.  With 
all  this,  he  has  managed  throughout  his  life 
to  take  a  keen  and  knowledgeable  interest 
in  technical  processes  of  all  kinds.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  the  National 
Institute’s  Inventions  and  Research  Committee 
in  1918,  and  became  its  first  Chairman.  He  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  standard  Braille  marking  of  playing  cards 
and  for  an  experiment  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  Braille  dot,  but— more  important  than 
either  of  these — for  the  long  years  of  patient 
experiment  in  the  recording  of  speech  on 
gramophone  discs  (starting  as  far  back  as  1919) 
which  finally  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  Talking 
Book  that  means  so  much  to  the  blind  of 
to-day.  And — to  revert  to  domesticity — what 
other  young  father  ever  conceived  the  bright 
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idea  of  a  microphone  in  baby’s  cot  and  a  loud¬ 
speaker  in  the  sitting-room,  so  that  “  we  could 
enjoy  our  evenings  without  anxiety,  sure  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  least  cry  would  be 
transmitted  to  us  ”  ? 

Those  who  know  that  Sir  Ian  Fraser  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Wire¬ 
less  Telegraphy  (Blind  Persons  Facilities)  Act 
of  1926  will  read  with  special  interest  the 
account  of  his  connection  with  broadcasting. 
He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  amateur, 
and  even  as  a  boy  of  16  had  his  simple  crystal 
receiver  from  which  he  listened  to  News  Bulletins 
in  Morse  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  ;  to-day,  thirty 
years  later,  he  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  authorities  in  the  world  of  broad¬ 
casting.  In  1925  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Broadcasting,  which  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  some  eleven  years  later  became  one 
of  its  Governing  Board.  At  that  time  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment,  but  to-day 
is  empowered  to  hold  office  both  as  Conservative 
Member  for  a  Lancashire  constituency  and  as 
a  Governor  of  the  B.B.C. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  his  adventures  as 
a  Parliamentary  candidate  make  lively  and 
amusing  reading,  and  his  account  of  the 
Speaker’s  consideration  when  he  was  a  new 
Member  and  of  "  a  thousand  and  one  little 
kindnesses  from  Members  themselves  and  from 
the  servants  of  the  House  ”  give  a  pleasant 
picture  of  Westminster. 

One  small  slip  occurs  in  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s 
account  of  the  part  played  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
the  blind.  Speaking  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
of  1920,  he  says  :  “  This  Act  made  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  blind  people  compulsory.”  Actually, 
of  course,  this  Act  only  referred  to  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  charities  for  the  blind,  and  registration 
of  the  blind  has  never  been  made  compulsory 
in  this  country,  though  it  is  necessary  to  be 
certified  as  blind  in  order  to  secure  a  pension, 
under  the  Act. 

“  Adjustment  to  blindness  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  passing  by  the  things  you  can  no 
longer  enjoy,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
many  things  that  are  still  yours.”  The  full  and 
active  life  led  by  the  writer  of  Whereas  I  was 
Blind  justifies  to  the  utmost  his  courageous 
summing-up  in  these  words. 

Finally,  despite  the  conformity  of  his  book  to 
the  “  authorised  economy  standard,”  Sir  Ian 
Fraser  and  his  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  general  format  and  simple  but  attractive 
dust  cover.  The  volume  is  a  pleasure  to  handle. 
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THE  BEVERIDGE  PLAN 


IT  will  not  be  possible  to  estimate  the  precise  meaning  that  Social  Security  will  have  for  Blind 
Welfare  until  the  Beveridge  Report  has  run  the  full  gauntlet  of  public  and  parliamentary  criticism, 
and  until  its  author  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of  expounding  the  implications  of  his  vast 
plan.  It  may,  however,  reasonably  be  asked  at  this  stage  how  far  the  Report  goes  towards 
meeting  the  recommendations  of  the  many  bodies  concerned  with  Blind  Welfare  which  gave  evidence 
before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  recommendations, 
resulting  as  they  did  from  the  study  of  a  traditionally  specialised  service,  would  fit  smoothly  into  the 
framework  of  a  general  security  plan.  It  seems,  however,  and  perhaps  from  our  point  of  view  this 
is  the  most  encouraging  thing  about  the  whole  Report,  that  Blind  Welfare  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  adapting  its  own  structure  to  fit  into  the  general  framework,  for  the  Report  foreshadows  a  new 
scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  be  drawn  up  through  co-operation  between  the  new  Ministry, 
the  Local  Authorities,  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies.  That  the  new  principles  of  Social  Security  might 
also  open  constructive  roads  of  development  for  Blind  Welfare  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Associations  for  the  Blind  have  been  .accepted.  No  one  who 
read  the  memorandum  “  Blind  Welfare  and  Social  Security  ”  which  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  which  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  can  fail  to  have  noticed  how  fully  Mr.  Eagar’s  arguments,  principles, 
and  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Report.  . 

ft 

If  accepted  in  its  present  form,  the  Report  will  undoubtedly  bring  profound  changes  both  in  the 
structure  and  administration  of  Blind  Welfare.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  this  service  will  become 
part  of  a  general  constructive  plan  aimed  at  promoting  security  from  want  of  all  persons  in  the  State. 
This,  in  itself,  should  not  mean  an  abandonment  of  the  “  specific  ”  provision  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  the  most  fruitful  contribution  of  Blind  Welfare  in  the  past.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly  stated  in 
Paragraph  169  of  the  Report  that  blindness  must  be  treated  “  within  the  general  framework  by  methods 
appropriate  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  blind.” 


This  absorption  of  Blind  Welfare  into  a  general  security  framework  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  fore¬ 
seen  by  those  who  had  the  social  conscience  to  admit  that  blindness,  though  it  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  public  sympathy,  is  but  part  of  a  general  problem  of  social  and  economic  disability.  There  have 
been  those,  however,  who  considered  that  the  generalisation  of  comprehensive  welfare  could  be  achieved 
only  at  the  expense  of  giving  less  to  the  blind. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  rates  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Beveridge  for  total  disability  and  retirement  pensions  are,  by  themselves,  substantially  lower  than 
the  average  amount  paid  at  the  present  time  by  way  of  domiciliary  assistance.  The  figures  suggested 
in  the  Report  are  24s.  for  a  single  person  and  40s.  for  a  married  couple,  whereas  the  average  domiciliary 
assistance  rates  in  urban  areas  are  probably  not  less  than  35s.  and  57s.  6d.  respectively. 

The  important  principle  is  conceded,  however,  in  the  Report  that  “  the  subsistence  needs  of  a 
totally  incapacitated  blind  person  may  be  more  than  those  attached  to  many  other,  though  not  to  all 
other,  forms  of  disability.”  This  point  is  amplified  in  Paragraph  169,  where  it  is  stressed  that  blindness 
is  a  handicap,  and  from  the  context  it  appears  that  this  means,  an  economic  handicap  both  in  wage 
•earning  and  in  general  social  life.  This  point  was  emphasised  by  many  of  the  memoranda  submitted 
to  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Eagar  advocated  a  specific  handicap  allowance,  in  direct  compensation 
for  the  additional  handicap  of  blindness,  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  national  subsistence  minimum. 
That  this  question  will  be  considered  in  detail  when  the  new  scheme  is  framed  is  clearly  evident  from 
Paragraph  351  of  the  Report. 
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With  this  admission  that  blindness,  in  itself,  is  an  expense,  Sir  William  couples  the  principle  that 
blindness  should  not,  in  all  cases,  be  considered  as  total  economic  disability.  This,  presumably,  is. 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  partial  incapacity  allowance  additional  to  disability  benefit  for  special 
expenses,”  used  in  Paragraph  351  of  the  Report,  which  seems  to  admit  the  possibility  that  augmentation 
of  wages  might  form  a  part  of  the  general  Security  plan.  It  is  also  perhaps  hinted  that  augmentation 
should  be  more  widety  applied  to  blind  persons  in  all  occupations  and,  we  hope,  to  the  partially  blind. 
An  active  retraining  and  placement  service  for  the  disabled  in  general  should  do  much  to  bring  variety 
of  employment  to  the  blind  and  to  enable  skilled  workers  to  continue  industrial  work  after  losing 
their  sight. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  aspects  of  the  Report,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Blind  Welfare,  is 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  care  of  the  blind  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  paying  out  cash.  The  need 
for  intelligent  social  welfare,  administered  on  the  local  basis,  is  recognised  as  part  of  minimum  national 
provision.  The  fruitful  partnership  between  statutory  and  voluntary  associations  in  this  matter  is 
clearly  recognised,  though  the  nature  of  that  partnership  in  the  future  is  left  as  one  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  when  framing  the  new  scheme.  The  general  basis  of  delimitation  is  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  cash  payment  should  fall  on  the  Ministry,  and  that  the  provision  of  Institutions 
and  social  welfare  generally  should  be  left  to  the  statutory- voluntary  local  partnership.  Whether 
the  administrative  unit  will  be  the  Local  Authority  itself,  or  a  voluntary  agency  acting  as  delegate, 
or  some  sort  of  public-voluntary  “  Blind  Welfare  Association,”  such  as  that  envisaged  in  Mr.  Eagar’s 
memorandum,  is  left  as  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  three  parties  concerned. 

In  considering  this  .question  of  the  future  administrative  units  of  Blind  Welfare  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  full  financial  benefit  provided  by  way  of  retirement  pension  will  not  come 
into  operation  until  after  a  transition  period  of  twenty  years.  In  the  meantime,  as  blindness  is  largely 
an  incident  of  old  age,  some  kind  of  domiciliary  assistance  payment  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  must 
continue.  This  change  over  will  be  a  difficult  one.  In  the  intervening  period  the  administrative 
machinery  of  Blind  Welfare  must  be  gradually  adapted,  and  the  new  forms  will  have  time  to  evolve 
slowly.  If  this  means  that  theory  will  be  conditioned  by  practice  at  each  step,  and  does  not  mean 
the  old  v/ill  be  allowed  to  clog  the  new,  the  gradual  changeover  may  perhaps  be  a  good  thing. 


The  Report  opens  a  stimulating  and  exciting  prospect.  If  it  is  accepted  without  crippling: 
compromise  the  next  twenty  years  of  Blind  Welfare  should  be  as  fruitful  as  the  last. 


EDUCATION  POLICIES 

It  should  be  noted  that  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the  outlines  of  educational 
reconstruction  recently  published  by  political  parties  and  educational  bodies.  The  most  extensive 
reference  to  them  is  in  the  T.U.C.  Memorandum  on  Education  after  the  War.  It  gives  eight  paragraphs 
(82  to  89)  on  the  “  Care  and  Education  of  Handicapped  Children.”  It  declares  that  the  present 
provision  made  for  such  children  is  somewhat  haphazard  and  that  it  will  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  any  changes  made  in  post-war  primary  education.  Some  form  of  regional  organisation  is 
necessary.  Special  schools  evacuated  to  the  country  under  war  conditions  should  stay  there  and  any 
new  special  schools  should  be  built  in  the  country.  Joint  action  by  Local  Education  Authorities,, 
should  ensure  that  “  children  handicapped  by  nature  shall  at  least  not  be  further  handicapped  by 
lack  of  suitable  schools,  equipment  and  attention.”  The  question  of  segregation  of  different  types 
is  dealt  with  rather  ambiguously,  as  is  that  of  certifying  young  children  a.s  mentally  defective  ;  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  requirement  of  formal  certification  should  be  reconsidered.  If  the 
general  school-leaving  age  for  primary  education  is  raised  to  16,  the  leaving  age  for  handicapped 
children  will  need  to  be  reconsidered  in  case  it  ought  in  turn  to  be  raised. 

There  is  nothing  very  positive  or  concrete  in  these  or  other  proposals  at  present  made,  but  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  problems  of  blind  education  are  not  being  forgotten  in  the  general  overhaul  of  the 
nation’s  educational  machinery. 

The  Editor. 
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SPORT  AND  THE  BLIND 

By  H.  R.  DRIVER . 


I  CAN  get  a  kick  out  of  attending  a  football 
match,  can  follow  with  appreciable  interest 
a  singles  tennis  match,  and  can  derive  real 
pleasure  from  a  cricket  match.  No,  I  am 
not  a  crank,  and  I  am  not  boasting  ;  it  is  just  a 
true  statement  of  fact  from  a  blind  man  who  has 
taught  himself  to  take  his  pleasures  among 
ordinary  seeing  people.  To  not  a  few  of  my  blind 
contemporaries  all  this  may  sound  rather  far¬ 
fetched,  and  not  a  little  presumptuous  ;  but  to 
those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  able  to 
see,  it  may  strike  (as  I  fervently  hope  it  will) 
a  note  of  real  encouragement. 

Outside  of  the  playing  of  football  and  cricket, 
the  holding  of  inter-school  sports,  and  in  the  case 
of  some  colleges  for  the  blind,  the  sport  of 
rowing,  the  blind  have  never  been  given  an 
official  lead  or  encouragement  in  this  matter  of 
taking  an  interest  in  sport  ;  to  my  mind  this 
is  a  great  pity,  because  when  a  blind  person 
leaves  school,  he  or  she  has  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
opportunity  of  participating  in  any  form  of 
outdoor  sport.  I  happen  to  live  in  a  town  and 
district  where  there  are  hardly  any  blind  people 
of  my  own  age  or  outlook,  and  so  I  have  had  to 
learn  to  take  my  pleasures  among  ordinary 
sighted  people,  and  through  this  abiding  interest 
in  sport  I  have  made  many  friends. 

Many  of  us  blind  people  enjoy  going  to  the 
pictures  or  to  the  theatre.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
in  the  least  when  I  say  that  I  can  get  just  as 
much  pleasure  out  of  a  football,  cricket  or  tennis 
match  ;  providing  one  knows  the  rules  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  so  let  us  just  take  a  look  at  how 
I  go  to  work'  in  order  to  follow  these  games. 

First,  my  firm  favourite,  cricket.  If  you  are 
really  interested  in  cricket  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  know  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
that  you  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  the  various  fielding  positions. 
These  facts  are  essential  for  the  blind  spectator. 
By  sitting  as  conveniently  near  to  the  field  of 
play  as  is  reasonably  safe,  in  a  mid-wicket 
position,  it  is  possible,  from  certain  sounds  to 
judge  quite  frequently  in  which  direction  a 
stroke  has  been  made.  To  begin  with,  you  can 
hear,  by  the  bowler’s  run-up,  from  which  end 
he  is  bowling  ;  then,  in  the  matter  of  the  bat 
hitting  the  ball,  different  kinds  of  strokes  have 
different  sounds  ;  this  is  rather  hard  to  pick 
up  at  first,  but  you  are  aided  in  your  judgment 
by  other  factors.  First,  that  of  your  quite 
probably  being  able  to  hear  a  fielder  move 


towards  the  ball,  hence  its  being  essential  for 
you  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  fielding  positions. 
Secondly,  a  clue  can  be  got  by  listening  to  the 
batsmen  when  they  call  for  a  run.  For  instance, 
for  most  shots  in  front  of  the  wicket,  the  striker 
will  call,  but  for  a  shot  behind  the  wicket  into 
the  slips,  down  towards  third  man,  or  in  the 
direction  of  fine-leg,  the  batsman  at  the  other 
end  will  do  the  calling.  When  a  man  is  “  clean 
bowled  ”  the  sound  is  unmistakable,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree,  this  is.  equally  true  of  when  a 
"  catch  ”  is  made.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  you 
are  naturally  in  the  company  of  a  friend  who  is 
able  to  put  you  wise  to  the  state  of  the  scoring, 
etc.,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  I  have 
made  out  a  good  case  for  the  blind  watcher  of 
cricket.  I  was  on  a  cricket  ground  last  season, 
where  to  me,  a  new  and  novel  innovation  was 
introduced.  There  were  no  score  cards  to  be 
had,  but  loudspeakers  were  installed  round  the 
ground,  and  from  a  microphone  in  the  pavilion 
the  teams  were  introduced  through  the  medium 
of  a  spoken  commentary.  At  the  fall  of  each 
wicket,  the  announcer  would  give  the  batsman’s 
name,  how  out,  the  name  of  the  bowler,  bats¬ 
man’s  score,  the  total  score,  and  the  name  of 
the  incoming  batsman.  As  can  well  be  imagined, 
this,  if  it  could  be  put  into  general  practice, 
would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  the  blind  cricket 
enthusiast. 

I  will  not  go  into  such  lengthy  details  with 
regard  to  football  and  tennis.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  that  if  you  are  interested,  you  will 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  games,  suffice  it  to  say  the  main 
essentials  for  the  would-be  blind  spectator  are,- 
that  of  taking  up  a  central  position  on  the 
ground,  and  also  to  be  as  near  to  the  actual 
field  of  play  as  is  possible.  For  in  so  doing,  it  is 
possible  to  take  in  at  an  “  oral  glance  ”  so  to 
speak,  the  whole  distance  of  the  playing  field. 
In  the  case  of  football,  the  comments  of  the 
crowd  are  most  helpful  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Just  a  word  about  tennis.  It  is  only  possible  to 
follow  this  game  at  all  with  any  success  provided 
that  no  other  match  is  going  on  near  by.  First 
get  your  friend  to  walk  you  a  few  times  the  full 
length  of  the  court,  from  base-line  to  base-line, 
then,  when  you  have  got  the  distance  firmly 
fixed  in  your  mind,  you  will  have  a  good  idea 
by  the  sound  when  the  ball  pitches,  whether  it 
is  “  in  ”  or  “  out,”  and  will  thus  be  able  to 
form  your  opinion  as  to  whom  the  point  should 
be  awarded. 
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Of  course,  I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting 
that  my  systems  for  "  watching  ”  these  games 
are  infallible,  or  that  it  can  be  wholly  achieved 
unaided  ;  but  what  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  is 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  blind  enthusiast  to 
derive  some  definite  sense  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  from  attending  sporting  functions, 
quite  apart  from  the  added  enjoyment  and  help 
of  having  the  company  of  a  friend  and 
commentator. 


PERSONALIA 

The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Nugee,  of  Eckington, 
Sheffield,  has  been  appointed  Chaplain  at 
St.  Dunstan’s.  He  is  himself  an  old  St.  Dunstaner 
losing  his  sight  as  the  result  of  wounds  received 
in  the  last  war.  After  leaving  St.  Dunstan’s, 
he  went  to  Oxford  where  he  became  a  brilliant 
scholar.  He  was  ordained  in  1921,  being  the 
first  blinded  soldier  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and 
took  up  a  curacy  at  St.  Thomas’s,  Winchester. 

He  ^  Hs 

Two  men,  blinded  in  this  war  on  active 
service  at  sea,  have  recently  taken  up  important 
work.  Mr.  Esmond  Knight,  the  West  End 
actor  who  lost  his  sight  when  serving  as  a 
R.N.V.R.  Lieut.,  has  been  to  sea  again  in  a 
submarine — during  the  shooting  of  scenes  for  a 
film,  “  The  Silver  Fleet.”  Lieut. -Commander 
R.  C.  B.  Buckley,  R.N.,  blinded  while  serving 
off  Crete,  has  taken  up  a  post  as  lecturer  and 
administrative  officer  at  a  South  Coast  training 
establishment. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Percy  Linney  Way,  C.S.M.M.G.,  B.P.A., 
F.R.C.O.,  blind  Principal  of  the  National 
’Institute’s  Massage  School  and  Chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs, 
was  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday,  on 
St.  Andrew’s  Day,  the  guest  of  Sir  Ian  and  Lady 
Fraser  at  lunch.  This  was  preceded  by  the 
presentation  of  a  personal  gift  by  Mr.  Michael 
Whitfield,  C.S.M.M.G.,  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Association,  old  friends  of  Mr.  Way  and 
St.  Dunstan’s  masseurs  from  all  over  the 
country.  A  letter  from  one  of  his  old  students 
contained  the  following  passage  : 

“  Rarely  has  a  man  so  seriously  handicapped 
been  of  such  great  help  to  so  many  of  his  fellow 
men  and  in  so  charmingly  pleasant  a  manner.  .  ’. 
Mr.  Way  has  always  held  a  deep  affection  in 
our  hearts  and  my  wishes  are  that  he  may  live 
to  see  many  more  years  and  continue  in  his 
position  which  he  has  held  so  long.” 
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T 0  the  Editor. 

Officialdom/’ 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  endorse  very  strongly 
the  remarks  made  by  “  Onlooker  ”  in  the  article 
entitled  “  Officialdom  at  the  Village  Door  ”  in 
the  current  number  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Supplementary  Pensions  are  in  many  areas  as 
high  as  domiciliary  assistance  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  and  little,  if  any,  benefit  is  obtained 
for  a  very  aged  person  by  transferring  him  or 
her  to  the  local  Blind  Association.  The  fact 
that  the  Supplementary  Pension  is  drawn  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Old  Age  Pension, 
whereas  different  arrangements  have  to  be 
made  for  domiciliary  assistance  to  be  paid,  is  a 
further  source  of  worry  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
Home  Teacher  who  is  forced  to  visit  these  cases, 
and  to  arrange  for  a  certificate  of  blindness  to  be 
obtained,  is  thus  placed  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  and  we  are  often  faced  with  the 
problem  of  the  pensioner  who  refuses  to  be 
examined  though  obviously  blind  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

Yours,  etc., 

“  County  Secretary.” 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Functions  of  Regional  Bodies. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  to  you  of  last  month 
headed  “  Is  your  journey  really  necessary  ?  ” 
Mr.  Edkins  has  clearly  shown  that  he  does  not 
realise  the  extent  and  value  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  Regional  Associations,  nor  the 
different  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  various 
areas  over  which  these  Associations  operate. 
Regional  Bodies  were  established  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  holding  meetings,  with  the  object 
of  collecting  and  disseminating  progressive 
ideas,  obtaining  uniformity  and  generally  ad¬ 
vancing  the  status  and  activities  of  Blind 
Welfare. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  large 
Institute  in  an  industrial  centre,  to  which 
Mr.  Edkins  refers,  may  be  a  self-contained  unit 
with  its  schools,  workshops,  training  centre 
and  home-teaching  organization,  situated,  more¬ 
over,  where  there  are  factories  at  hand  capable 
of  and  willing  to  give  employment  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  fitted  to  take  up  available 
positions,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  those 
much  larger  areas,  which  are  rural  and  sparsely 
populated,  which  by  their  very  geographical 
position  must  associate  regionally.  The  tendency 
in  some  of  our  larger  Institutions  towards 
isolationism  and  self-sufficiency  might  well  give 
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way  to  a  wider  outlook  which  would  embrace 
the  problems  of  other  institutions  and  agencies 
less  happily  placed.  The  contribution  of  their 
valuable  experience  would  surely  lead  towards 
a  general  uniformity  and  national  harmony  in 
Blind  Welfare  not  as  yet  attained. 

The  whole  object  of  Blind  Welfare  is  to  obtain 
the  best  social  and  financial  conditions  and  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  life  and  occupation 
for  the  mind  and  body,  within  the  capacity  of 
the  individual.  The  inspiration  necessary  to 
achieve  such  an  object  cannot  thrive  on  a 
correspondence  course.  Conference  is  necessary  ; 
mutual  interests  must  be  compared,  ideas  must 
be  pooled,  differences  and  difficulties  thrashed 
out.  For  this,  that  uncomfortable  journey  is 
necessary. 

The  social  re-arrangement  to  be  brought 
about  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  William 
Beveridge  must  not  find  Blind  Welfare  services 
lagging  behind.  Mr.  Evans’s  suggestion  that  a 
Committee  should  be  set  up  to  go  into  the 
question  of  training,  employment,  and  place¬ 
ment  was  probably  put  forward  not  so  much 
in  the  belief  that  a  new  “  body  ”  would  be 
initiated  as  to  emphasise  to  those  already  re¬ 
sponsible  the  need  for  greater  effort.  Such  men 
as  Mr.  Evans,  with  their  progressive  and  en¬ 
lightened  energy,  will,  it  is  hoped,  continue  to 
present  their  views  and  to  make  their  influence 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  A.  D.  COCHRANE-B ARNETT, 
Chairman ,  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

T 0  the  Editor. 

Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — I  want  to  take  up  a  short  space  in  The 
New  Beacon,  if  I  may,  for  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  wrong  impression.  In  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  at  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Conference  held  at  Southport  on  the  8th  October, 
there  is  a  paragraph  which  needs  a  little  ampli¬ 
fication  if  the  true  facts  are  to  be  made  known. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  report  by  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  investigate  into  the  possibilities  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  industries  into  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. 

It  is  true  that  an  officer  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  He  prepared  many  reports,  however, 
on  the  industries  he  examined  and  not  one  only 
on  cigarette  and  soap  making,  as  inferred  by 
Mr.  Bradshaw.  Furthermore,  the  two  new 
industries  which  were  introduced  into  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind  as  a  result  of  those  reports 
were  cardboard  box  making  and  soap  making, 
both  of  which  are  mechanical  in  character. 


Cigarette  making,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  was  not  the  outcome  of  those  reports. 
That,  is  a  different  story,  and  its  comparatively 
early  demise  was  entirely  due  to  trade  prejudices. 
Cardboard  box  making  and  .soap  making,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  dead,  as  he  would  have  us  believe, 
although  the  enemy  made  two  attempts  to 
blitz  the  latter  out  of  existence  ;  but  for  soap 
rationing  the  progress  this  industry  had  made 
before  the  war  would  have  been  more  marked. 

For  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  special  benefit  I  must 
mention  knitting  needle  making,  another  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  a  machine  job  and  which  was 
introduced  into  a  blind  workshop  some  years  ago 
and  which  is  very  thriving. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  N.I.B.  for  insti¬ 
gating  an  investigation  which  has  resulted  in 
finding  two  new  industries  for  the  blind.  The 
reports  prepared  by  the  employment  officer  are 
both  illuminating  and  educative  and  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  made  available  to  any  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject. 

I  support  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  contention  that 
after  the  war  our  workshops  may  be  forced  by 
circumstances  to  find  employment  for  our 
blind  workers  in  industries  other  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  trades  now  generally  practised,  and  I 
am  -sure  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  foregoing 
examples  indicate  in  a  small  way  how  this  can 
be  done,  especially  with  the  experience  our  blind 
people  are  at  present  gaining  by  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  munition  and  other  factories. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  W.  Starling, 

Secretary,  The  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Bltnd  Inc. 

[There  are  other  inaccuracies  in  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Bradshaw  to  which  Mr.  Starling  refers. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  National  Institute 
has  been  concerned  with  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  sighted  industry  for  many  years.  The  inquiry  to 
which  Mr.  Bradshaw  refers  was  only  one  chapter  of  a 
continuous  story  of  research  into  the  employment  of 
the  blind  ;  that  particular  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  sighted  industry  which  the  blind  could  per¬ 
form  and  it  had  valuable  results  in  the  institution  of 
two  new  industries  for  the  blind,  which  are  being 
pursued  at  the  present  time.  The  Institute’s  Services 
to  the  Blind  Department  has  placed  a  number  of  blind 
people  every  year  in  conjunction  with  Local  Societies 
and  other  Agencies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  National  Institute, 
foreseeing  an  opportunity  of  increasing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  approached  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
and  it  has  been  in  touch  with  it  ever  since.  The 
Institute’s  Education  and  Research  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  February  of  this  year  received  a  report 
of  “prolonged  negotiations  with  the  Ministries  of 
Labour  and  Aircraft  Production”  and  its  Employment 
Sub-Committee  was  then  reconstituted  to  direct  the 
campaign.  The  reconstituted  Sub-Committee  at 
its  first  meeting  elected  as  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Kershaw, 
Chairman  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  — 
Editor.] 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  represent 
a  fraction  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Dances :  s.  d. 

18934  Lilley,  J.  Jingle  Jangle  Jingle,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  06 

j8935  Press,  J.  Breathless,  Song  Fox-  Trot  .  .  o  6 

18936  Stryker,  F.  Hey  Mabel!  Song  Fox- 

Trot  ^ . 06 

18937  Tobias,  Reid  and  Tobias.  Rolleo  Rolling 

Along,  Song-Waltz  .  .  .  .  .  .  06 

Organ : 

18940  Purcell.  Trumpet  Voluntary  (arr.  by 

Harvey  Grace)  .  .  .  .  .  .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Forthcoming  Pandas. 

No.  58.  That  Bad  Man,  A  Tale  for  the  Young  of  All 
Ages,  by  Wickham  Steed.  In  3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the 
set. 

This  plain  tale,  although  actually  written  for  two 
boys,  is  for  plain  people  of  all  ages,  in  as  much  as  it 
tells  the  story  of  Hitler,  Nazi-ism,  and  their  historical 
background  in  a  dramatic  narrative  of  vivid  intensity. 
It  is  a  remarkable  essay  in  simplicity  by  a  first-rate 
authority,  and  will  leave  every  reader  much  wiser. 
No.  59.  ,  A  Taste  for  Honey,  A  Mystery,  by  Gerald 
Heard.  In  2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Here  is  an  intellectual  thriller,  something  fresh 
and  original,  a  most  grotesque  and  terrible  situation, 
a  new  kind  of  detective,  and  some  fascinating  scien¬ 
tific  and  bee  lore.  The  author  is  one  of  the  foremost 
literary  men  of  to-day. 

N.I.B.  Braille  Annuals. 

Strictly  limited  editions  of  the  following  Braille 
Annuals  are  being  issued  this  month.  Orders  for  copies 
should  be  sent  now  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  and 
will  be  met,  in  strict  rotation,  until  the  editions  are 
exhausted. 

14295  Almanac,  1942.  iod.  net. 

14292  Calendar,  Pocket  Date,  1943.  2d.  net. 

18984  Christmas  Annual,  1942.  6d.  net. 

Diaries,  1943  : 

14293  Large  size,  6fin.  by  pin.  2d.  net. 
x4293  Small  size,  5m.  by  4m.  i|d.  net. 

14298  Scripture  Text  Calendar,  Daily,  1943.  is.  iod. 
net. 

14297  Scripture  Union  Portions,  1943.  3d.  net. 

World  Digest. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  now  in  a 
position  to  accept  a  limited  number  of  new  annual 
subscriptions  to  the  Braille  edition  of  World  Digest. 
The  new  subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  January, 
x943>  issue.  The  annual  subscription  is  12s.  post  free, 
payable  in  advance,  and  application  should  be  made 
at  once. 

MOON  BOOKS 

4619-4622  If  I  had  one  Sermon  only  to  Preach,  ed.  by 
A.  J.  Russell.  4  vols. 

4623-4626  Murder  in  the  Submarine  Zone,  by  Carter 

Dickson.  4  vols. 

(Limited  Editions) 

4618  Scripture  Text  Calendar,  1943.  Price  is.  2d. 

Christmas  Cards.  Four  varieties.  Price  3d.  each. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

*  STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Theology:  Vols, 

Oldham,  J.  H.  Real  Life  is  Meeting :  Relation  of 
Christian  Faith  to  Present  Problems 
Seebohm,  Frederick.  The  Oxford  Reformers  .  . 
Underhill,  Evelyn.  Fruits  of  the  Spirit  •  .  1 

Weatherhead,  Leslie  D.  Personalities  of  the 
Passion  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  2 

Social  and  Political : 

Lafitte,  F.  Internment  of  Aliens  .  •  •  •  4 

Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs.  Vol.  6 :  War 
and  Treaties,  by  A.  D.  McNair  ;  Latin  America, 
by  R.  A.  Humphreys  ;  The  Military  Aeroplane, 
by  E.  Colston. 

Pratt,  Sir  John.  Japan  and  the  Modern  World, 
with  Godwin,  George.  Japan’s  New  Order  .  .  1 

Simey,  T.  S.  Principles  of  Social  Administration  4 
Seton-Watson,  R,  W.  Britain  and  the  Dictators: 

A  Survey  of  Post-war  British  Policy,  1919- 

1938  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . •  • •  8 

Thomas,  E.  E.  Political  Aspect  of  Religious 
Development  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  4 

Wedgwood,  Josiah.  Economics  of  Inheritance  5 
Williams,  Francis.  What  Are  We  Waiting  For  ? 
with  MacMillan,  W.  M.  Democratise  the 
Empire.  (Democratic  Order  Series)  .  .  .  .  1 

Law : 

Rackham,  Clara  D.  Factory  Law  . .  .  .  2 

Education : 

Livingstone,  Sir  Richard.  Future  of  Education  2 

Psychology : 

Freud,  Sigmund.  Psychopathology  of  Everyday 
Life  ..  ..  .  .  .i  ••  • .  3 

Le  Bon,  Gustave.  The  Crowd  :  A  Study  of  the 
Popular  Mind  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Shand,  Alexander  F.  Foundations  of  Character  : 
Tendencies  of  the  Emotions  and  Sentiments .  .  11 

Science : 

Smith,  G.  Elliot.  In  the  Beginning  :  The  Origin 
of  Civilisation  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Stamp,  L.  Dudley.  Commercial  Geography  .  .  9 

Language  and  Literature : 

Brown,  Ivor.  A  Word  in  Your  Ear  . .  .  .  2 

Gustafson,  Ralph  (ed.).  Anthology  of  Canadian 
Poetry  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Eliot,  T.  S.  Later  Poems,  1925-1935,  with 
Sitwell,  Edith.  Street  Songs  . .  .  .  .  .  1 

Linklater,  Eric.  The  Cornerstones  .  .  . .  1 

Linklater,  Eric.  The  Raft  and  Socrates  Asks  Why  1 

MacNeice,  Louis,  and  Spender,  Stephen.  Se¬ 
lected  Poems  .  .  .  .  * .  .  .  .  .  1 

Pritchett,  V.  S.  In  my  Good  Books 
Spender,  Stephen.  Life  and  the  Poet 
Wollman,  Maurice  (ed.).  Modern  Poetry,  1922- 
1934  :  Anthology 

French : 

Merimee,  Prosper.  Carmen,  ed.  D.  S.  Blondheim  2 

History : 

Smith,  G.  Burrell.  France,  1815-1871  ..  ..  4 

Tanner,  J.  R.  Tudor  Constitutional  Documents  14 
Young,  G.  M.  Victorian  England  :  Portrait  of 
an  Age  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Travel : 

Hosie,  Lady.  Brave  new  China  . .  . .  4 

Wintringham,  Tom.  English  Captain  .  .  . .  3 

Chess : 

Du  Mont,  J.  200  Miniature  Games  of  Chess  .  .  3 
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ADDITIONS. 


Fiction : 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Little  and  Good 
Ayres,  Ruby  M.  The  Thousandth  Man 

Baines,  Joy.  Sweet  Briar 
Bell,  Neil.  Abbot’s  Heel 
Bottome,  Phyllis.  London  Pride 
Bottome,  Phyllis.  Masks  and  Faces  (Short 
Stories) 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  To-day  and  Forever  (Shor 
Stories) 

Cameron,  Ian.  Murder  in  the  Legion  .  . 

Chapin,  Carl  M.  Three  Died  Beside  the  Marble 
Pool 

Christie,  Agatha.  N  or  M  ? 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.  Murder  at  the  Munition 
Works 

Crompton,  Richmal.  Narcissa 

Darlington,  W.  A.  Alt’s  New  Button  .  . 

Davies,  Rhys.  Tomorrow  to  Fresh  Woods 
De  la  Roche,  Mazo.  Whiteoalc  Heritage 
Dufheld,  Anne.  Shadow  of  the  Pines  .  . 

Ervine,  St.  John.  Sophia 
Fleming,  Peter.  Story  to  Tell  and  Other  Stories 

■Glasgow,  Ellen.  In  This  Our  Life 
Godden,  Rumer.  Black  Narcissus 
Goolden,  Barbara.  Best  Laid  Schemes 
Gregory,  Lester.  Two-gun  Deputy 
Gribble,  Leonard.  Who  Killed  Oliver  Cromwell 

Hamilton,  Patrick.  Hangover  Square 
Henriques,  Robert  D.  O.  No  Arms,  No  Armour 
Hepple,  Anne.  Taking  Men 
Heyer,  Georgette.  Faro’s  Daughter 

Innes,  Michael.  Hamlet,  Revenge 
Jordan,  Humfrey.  This  Island  Demands 
Knight,  Eric.  This  Above  All 

Large,  D.  M.  The  Kind  Companion 
Leslie,  Doris.  House  in  the  Dust 
MacGill,  Patrick.  Love  and  Carol  - 
McKee,  Ruth.  Lords  Anointed 
Mannin,  Ethel.  Ragged  Banners 
Martyn,  Wyndham.  Shadow  Agent 
Miller,  Alice  Duer.  And  One  was  Beautiful 

Minney,  R.  J.  How  Vainly  Men . 

Nichols,  Beverley.  Men  Do  Not  Weep 
Nichols,  Beverley.  Self 

Owen,  Cunliffe.  Gentlemen  !  Old  Bach  is  Here 
Pilgrim,  David.  No  Common  Glory 
Raymond,  Ernest.  Last  to  Rest 
Saltmarsh,  Max.  Highly  Inflammable 
Selected  Modern  Short  Stories— -Second  Series 
Richard  Hughes,  Peter  Fleming,  L.  Golding, 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  and  others. 

Simenon,  Georges.  Maigret  Sits  It  Out 
Sitwell,  Osbert.  Open  the  Door  (Short  Stories) 
Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  Raven’s  Wing 
Steen,  Margaret.  Sun  Is  My  Undoing  .  . 
Steinbeck,  John.  Moon  is  Down 
Stevenson,  D.  E.  Green  Money 
Stevenson,  D.  E.  Rochester’s  Wife 
Uttley,  Alison.  Farm  on  the  Hill 
Wallace,  Doreen.  Green  Acres 
Wallace,  Kathleen.  Findings  Are  Keepings  . 
Waugh,  Evelyn.  Put  Out  More  Flags  .  . 
Whitney,  Janet.  Jennifer 
Williams,  Patry.  I  Am  Canute 
Wren,  P.  C.  Disappearance  of  General  Jason  . 
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Juvenile : 

Barne,  Kitty.  May  I  Keep  Dogs  ? 

Blyton,  Enid.  Children  of  Willow  Farm 
Chaundler,  Christine.  The  Odd  Ones  .  . 
Christian,  Catherine.  Baker's  Dozen 
FitzRoy,  Olivia.  Orders  to  Poach 
George,  Flt.-Lt.  S.  C.  The  Red  Goddess 
Hadath,  Gunby.  From  Pillar  to  Post 

Grade  1 : 

Buchan,  John.  Moon  Endureth  (Short  Stories) 
Martyr,  Weston.  General  Engagement 
Wylie,  I.  A.  R.  Young  in  Heart 


Vols. 
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French : 

Lambotte,  Emma. 


Astrid,  Reine  des  Beiges 


What’s  Wrong  with  Inter- 


Miscellaneous : 

Armstrong,  Anthony.  Village  at  War 
Arnott,  Peter.  This  Impertinence 
Belloc,  Hilaire.  Elizabethan  Commentary 
Bottome,  Phyllis.  Formidable  to  Tyrants 
Broderick,  James,  S.J.  Origin  of  the  Jesuits  .  . 
Buchanan,  A.  C.  In  Six  Days 
Buck,  Pearl  S.  Of  Men  and  Women 
Coupland,  R.  Cripps’  Mission  .  . 

Drawbell,  James.  Dorothy  Thompson’s  English 
Journey 

Elvin,  Lionel.  Men  of  America 
Field,  Joanna.  A  Life  of  One’s  Own 
Friedmann,  Dr.  W. 
national  Law 

Frost,  H.  F.  Franz  Schubert 
Guedalla,  Philip.  Mr.  Churchill  :  A  Portrait  .  . 
Habe,  Hans.  A  Thousand  Shall  Fall  .  . 
Heitland,  Beryl  (Editor).  Book  of  Really  Good 
Recitations  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  • 

Henderson,  H.  D.  Colonies  and  Raw  Materials 
Hodson,  J.  L.  Towards  the  Morning 
Houghton,  Claude.  Kingdoms  of  the  Spirit  .  . 
Kelly,  Bernard  W.  A  Short  Survey  of  Church 
History 

Lania,  Leo.  Darkest  Hour 
Linklater,  Eric.  Defence  of  Calais 
Lothian,  Lord.  American  Speeches 
McDougall,  Eleanor.  Lamps  in  the  Wind 
Mathews,  Basil.  We  Fight  for  the  Future 
Moorehead,  Alan.  'Mediterranean  Front 
Mowat,  R.  B.  American  Venture  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

Mussolini,  Benito.  My  Autobiography 
Nevins,  Allan.  America  in  World  Affairs  . 
Priestley,  J.  B.  Out  of  the  People 
Reynolds,  Quentin.  Don’t  Think  It  Hasn’t  Been 
Fun  .  .  . .  . .  •  • 

Rorke,  Melina.  South  African  Heroine’s  Auto¬ 
biography 

Roth,  Cecil.  Sassoon  Dynasty 
Russel],  Thomas.  Philharmonic 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila.  Interior  Castle  .  . 
Seligman,  Adrian.  Voyage  of  the  Cap  Pilar. 

(Published  1939) ;  . 

Shreve,  Carl.  Distant  Horizons 
Sitwell,  Edith  (Editor).  Look!  the  Sun 
Sowton,  Stanley.  It  Happened  to  John  Wesley 
Spaight,  J.  M.  '  Sky’s  the  Limit 
Stark,  Freya.  Winter  in  Arabia.  1937 
Swicz,  V.  Poland  Still  Unknown 
Tomlin,  E.  W.  F.  Turkey,  the  Modern  Miracle 
Vachell,  H.  A.  Little  Tyrannies 
Vioux,  Marcelle.  Henry  of  Navarre 
Whitaker,  D.  T  (Editor).  Under  Thirty  Speaks 
for  Christ  / 

Williams,  Emlyn.  Morning  Star;  a  Play 
Williams,  T.  Rhondda.  How  I  Found  My  Faith 
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December  15  th,  1942 


t-^yficZhcic 

BEACON 


Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HOME  TEACHER  (sighted)  required  for  a  town 
area.  Applications,  stating  age,  experience,  if  any, 
with  testimonials  and  any  other  particulars  should  be 
sent  to  the  South  Beds.  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Williamson  St.,  Luton,  Beds. 


SWITCH  OFF! 

Attractive  Gummed  Labels  bearing  the  words 
“  Switch  off!  Light,  like  sight,  is  precious,"  beneath 
an  heraldic  lion,  may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i, 
price  3d.  a  dozen. 


HOME  TEACHER  (Female)  required  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30,  Tonman 
Street,  Manchester,  3.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  required  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  work.  Applications,  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  Testimonials,  should  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO 
READ  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  PERTH  AND 

KINROSS  invite  applications,  from  Certificated  Sighted 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  for  the  post  of  Teacher 
and  Superintendent.  Applications,  stating  age,  quali¬ 
fications,  experience  and  approximate  salary  expected, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  Testimonials,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  51,  York  Place,  Perth,  on  or 
before  31st  December,  1942. 


UNWANTED  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  wishes  to  remind 
owners  of  Talking  Books  that  machines  no  longer 
required  should  be  returned  to  the  Institute,  which  will 
pay  the  best  possible  cash  price  for  them.  Some  owners 
no  longer  requiring  machines  have  given  them  away  or 
sold  them  privately,  but  such  practice  is  not  fair  to  the 
very  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  to  whom  the 
Institute  allocates  machines  in  proper  order.  War-time 
conditions  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  new 
machines,  and  the  Institute  begs  all  users  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  securing  fair  distribution. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
BLIND  PERSONS  ACTS,  1920-1938. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  HOME  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  (from  Women  not  blind)  for 
the  POST  of  HOME  TEACHKR,  who  will  be  required 
to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Carmarthenshire 
Blind  Society.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  /i  50  per  annum 
plus  an  allowance  in  respect  of  travelling  expenses  plus 
War  Bonus.  The  Post  is  subject  to  the  provision  of 
the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  staff  of  the 
County  Council. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  and 
endorsed  “  Blind,"  must  reach  the  undersigned  by 
24th  December,  1942.  The  Appointment  will  be  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

DANIEL  JOHNS, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

County  Offices, 

Carmarthen, 

1 8th  November,  1942. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1943.— Those 

anxious  to  qualify  for  the  College  of  Teachers’  Certificate 
are  invited  to  apply  for  details  of  a  Postal  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham 
R.I.  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 
(Enclose  2|d.  stamp.) 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  LADY  HOME  TEACHER 

for  City  work.  Salary  according  to  experience  and 
qualifications.  Apply  with  copy  of  three  testimonials, 
stating  age  and  experience,  to  H.  Hammond,  Super¬ 
intendent,  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  North  Hill,  Plymouth. 


KNITTING  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR  (FEMALE) 
REQUIRED.  Must  be  experienced  in  round  and  flat 
machines  with  ability  to  cut  out  and  complete 
garments,  with  full  knowledge  of  overlooking  machine. 
The  department  is  small,  comprised  of  11  knitters. 
Salary  ^208  per  annum.  Applications,  stating  age, 
experience,  with  testimonials  and  any  other  particu¬ 
lars  to  be  sent  to  Alfred  E.  Ledger,  Superintendent 
and  Secretary,  Warrington  &  Widnes  Society  for  the 
Blind,  4,  Museum  Street,  Warrington.  Only  those 
really  interested  in  this  post  need  apply; 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Training  Course  for  Prospective  Home  Teachers. 

The  Annual  Training  Course  will  be  held  commencing 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  1943,  and  occupying  a 
period  of  four  weeks.  Approval  of  the  Association 
must  be  obtained  before  admittance  to  the  Course. 
Normally  candidates  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one 
or  more  than  forty  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  the 
1943  Examination  which  they  must  undertake  to  sit, 
but,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  applications  from  persons 
otherwise  suitable  but  over  forty  years  of  age  will  be 
considered.  Subsistence  grants  and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  paid  on  behalf  of  approved  candidates 
residing  within  the  Association’s  area. 

Details  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  17,  Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds,  2. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WEST  HAM. 
MUNICIPAL  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Foreman 
Brushmaker.  Wages  ^4  per  week,  plus  war  bonus 
at  present  14s.  per  week. 

Applicants  must  have  a  good  all-round  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  particularly  pan-work  and  boring,  and 
also  be  capable  of  training  blind  men  as  brushmakers. 

The  appointment  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of  a 
temporary  nature,  but  the  question  of  making  it  per¬ 
manent  will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  to 
a  medical  examination  as  required  by  the  Council  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  the  statutory  contributions 
-will  be  deducted  from  the  wages,  and  also  to  the 
Council’s  regulations  as  made  from  time  to  time 
relating  to  sick  pay,  holidays,  etc. 

Applications  giving  age,  particulars  of  qualifications, 
experience,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  must  be  received  by  me  not  later  than 
30th  December,  1942. 

Canvassing  members  of  the  Council  is  prohibited 
and  will  disqualify. 

Charles  E.  Cranfield,  Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E.15. 

3 rd  December,  1942. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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